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To the Honourable 


Coll. JENRYSYDNEY, 
AMBASSADOR Extraordinary 


From His late 


Sacred MAJESTY 


TOTHE 
STATES of HOLLAND. 


Honourable Sr, 


HERE is not any of Ari- 

ftotle's Writings wherein 
that Ancient Author ſeems 

to have been more Elaborate, then 
in his four Books of Rhetoric. 
And this the Famous Philolopher 
does in ſome Meaſure acknow- 
ledeg in his laſt Piece, which is dedi- 
cated to Alexander the Great, and 
written 


T be Epifile Dedicatory. 
written in Obedience to his Com- 
mands. Which made him doubt- 
leſs employ the choiceſt of his 
thoughts to gratife ſo Excellent a 
| Prince. Nor 1s it to be thought 

that Ariſtotle deem'd it a ſmall Ho- 
nour tobe fo Illuſtriouſly Patro- 
niz'd. 

The Emulation of the Engl 
Verſion to approach as near as might 
be to the Greek Original, and to 
follow the Authors Example, em- 
bolden'd this Addreſs to your Ho- 
nour. For they were not the Pe- 
dantic Rudiments of Rhetoric, which 
Ariſtotle offer'd to one that had 
been his Royal Pupil, but the moſt 
ſubſtantial Part, which he there- 
fore firs and appropriates to the 
Praical Management of Human 
Life. As knowing the Potent Ef- 
fe&ts of Learned Eloquence in the | 
Condudt of all Great Aﬀairs, whe- 
ther at- the Council Board, or in 
the Feld. J_ 
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What then was once thought wor- 
thy the acceptance of a Prince, ſeeks 
now for Harbour in your Honours 
Favour. For where ſhould Learn- 
ing, when Important, ſeek for Pa- 
tronage, but to a Perſon ſo well 
acquainted with Her, as your ſelf 2 
"The Greateſt Glory and the Grea- 
teſt Juſtice ſhe can do her ſelf, is to 
lay her humble offering at the Feet 
_ of Honour and Vertue. Accom- 
pliſhments, which you your ſelf fo 
conſpicuouſly inherit by a long de- 
ſcent of Famous Anceftry. Story , 
that near will dye, admires Ireland 
once govern'd with applauſe by 
Great and Prudent Sidney ; no lels 
Famous for the Overthrow of Shane, 
Oneal and all his Rebel Crew. Nor. - 
can Time deface the Memory of Sr. 
Philip, of whom Thuanus , Juvenis 
cvirtute , ingenii ſolertia &3* eruditione 
preſtans ; nor of his Siſter the Coun- 
tels of Pembrook, once the Orna- 


menc 
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ment of her Age. And if your 


Noble Father excell'd in Learning 


and Philoſophy, well may we 
fay, your ſelf the Son of ſuch a 
Parent- have rais'd your ſelf no leſs 
Conſpicuous Monuments of your 
Wiſdom and Prudence , both at 
home and abroad ; while the Deep 
Afﬀairs of late Negotiation and 
Treaty ſtill Crown'd your Tranſl» 
ations with eminent fuccels, 

No wonder then that Alexander 
and Ariſtotle dubious what entertain- 
ment they may find in Engliſh Dreſs, 
make their Applications to your 
Honour,for a new Paſs-Port through 
the Common-wealth of Learning ; 
ſince their Fate depends upon your 
Pleaſure. 

For my own -part, I was glad 
of the Opportunity , not knowing 
- (though under ſome Relation to- 
| the Noble Blood of the SYD- 
NEYS) how I might approach 

your 
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your Preſence in better Company, 
or that could better excuſe the Pre- 
* ſumption of 


( Honourable Sir) 


Your Honours moſt 
obliged and Devoted 


Servant, 


H. C. 
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THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


READER 


be E Univerſality of Things is 
diſcernd in Three places ;, In 
this ſame living Fabrick of Heaven 
and Farth : then again it ſhews it 


ſelf in the Mind as in a Looking Glaſs ; 


and laſtly in Oration or Speech , 
which is a kind of Image repreſenting the 
Minds of Men. For neither is there any 
thing in the World, nor in the Mind, which 
is the other World, or which can be con- 
ceiv'd by the Mind, about which Oration 
er Sence does not in ſome Meaſure or other 
exerciſe it ſelf. Wonderful therefore is 
the Force and Prevalency of Oratory, to 
Transfer and delineate in the Eively Co- 


The Preface. 


lowrs of Words, as in a Pifture, the whole 
Speftacle of Nature into the Mind and 
| Senſes of him that hears thee,by which means 
the knowledge of things is.as it were embo- 
dy'd and transform'd into the Mind it ſelf, 
| and all things are made one and incorpora- 
| ted with it. A Faculty which is both one and 
| the ſame, and les in a narrow compaſs, 
| which way ſoever it may be made uſe of. 
And therefore they do ill that load it with 
| an Infinite Croud of Precepts. Since the 
| hole force of it conſiſts in conceiving in 
' the Mind, in expreſſmg by VVords, and in 
Conforming to the Auditory. The Know- 
| ledge of Human Cuſtoms, Civil Inſtituti- 
| ons, of all Hiſtories, of the whole Series 
of Antiquity and of all things in Nature, 
| 


flows from hence, as from a Copious Foun- 
tain. Howeyer there is td great difficul- 
ty in conceiving, provided we be watchful 
and attentively diligent to ſtore up in our 

| Minds the Force and Moments of Human 
| 'Tranſations, and to obſerve carefully the 
| Nature of things : Which is the True 
| Fountain 


| 
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Fountain of Elocution. For all things 
imprint their forms and ſhapes in the Mina, 
and leave certain footſteps of themſelves 
bebind, which are imprinted by Nature. 
Which he that takes notice of while they are 
before him , ſhall recall 'em the more eaſi- 
ly to mind being paſt, and from thence ſhall 
be able to Jorm to himſelf the Forms and 1- 
mages of things as often as neceſſity requires. 
In-expreſſion there is a great Proclivity or 
Proneneſs, if the Things be well conceiv'l, 
and imprinted, if the Mind of the Orator, 
Þhich is the Spefator, Obſerver, Arbitra- 
tor and Judge of Things be furniſhed with 
yood judgment. For the Tongue , the 
Lips and Countenance all move according 
to the Habit of the Mind. Therefore 
they miſtake, Who believe Elocution to be 
the Force of Words, which us the Strength 
and Efficacy of the Mind. For which 
Reaſon , this. is a ſhort Maxim, That 
He who will-ſpeak according to the Habit 
of the Mind, no take care in the firſt 
place rightly 19 adorn and perfe&t his mind. 


In 
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* In conforming to the Auditory there us 
more difficulty; and this is that which has 


f produc d ſuch an infinite number of Pre- 
. if cepts. For we ſee the vaſt Variety of - 
$ Times, of Places, Perſons, Cauſes and 


Moments of Things. Therefore ſeeing 


J the Former require a kind of Civil and 
3 Boundleſs Exercitation ; 'This is to be 
obtain'd from converſing with Men , 


and from the Cuſtoms of Nations , and 
to be learnt from our Infancy. Now 
Whether Cicero has rightly comprebended 


theſe things, in thoſe few words V Vhat 2? 
'VVherein ? At what time ? and how 


to be ſpoken ? the Orator i to take 
care. Ariſtotle does the ſame bere, diſ- 
courſing of the Firſt, in the firſt place, of 
Conformity mm the next,and of Expreſs 


ſton in bis Third Book. 


And now ſhould we go about to ſpeak in 
praiſe of the Author, as it is the Cuſtom of 
moſt Ihterpteters, we might juſtly fear the 
ſame Reproot as was given to him thaz 
went abou to a pplard Hercules, among 
the 


The Preface. 


the Lacedzmonians . For who, cry'd 
they, is there among us that has the leaſt 
Evil Thought of Hexcules, or that does 
not elreedy reverence and 4dore him, as 
being aſcrib d into the Number of the Im- 
mortal Gods ? For ſuch is the High E- 
ſteem of Ariſtotle in the World , and bis 
Authority among Men,that it would be a vain 
thing to make any farther Encomiums 

upon bisWit and Learning, the Profound- 
meſs of bis Knowledge, or bis Diligence in 
explaining what he Wrote; and whom 
therefore Tully alſo allows to be the 


Prince of all Philoſophers. 
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That Rhetoric and Logic treat of the ſame Sub 
je#. That they who treated of Rhetoric 
before, did not rightly underſtand it, and 

the Benefit of Rhetoric. 


Hetotic and Logic ate near of kin 
the one to the + For both treat 

| of the ſame things, which are in a 
mannet known by all Men, and 
| belong ro no certain Science. Ard 
S Bf therefore one way or other all Men participate 
of both ; ſeeing that all People by ſome means 

or other endeayour to find out and maintain an 
Argument, or to ___ and detend ; which 
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many do raſhly and without Experience, many 
through Exerciſe, and ſcyeral naturally and ha- 
bicually. Which being either way to be done, 
itis apparent that there 1s a way and method to 
be found out, to which the matter may be re- 
duc'd when both attain their Ends, as well they 
who proceed according to the diftate of- N 

as they who ſearch into the cauſes and reaſons c 
what they do ; which all will grant to be the 
Office of Art. Whoever therefore till thistime 
have compogd the Art of Eloquence,have found 
out but a {mall part of it; for when. only Arr 
prevails to gain Credit and Bdicf by Perſwaſion, 
other things'are only additional ; they make no 
mention - 4 Enthymemes,which are the Sinews of 
Perſwaſton , but. make a great pudder about 
rhoſethings which are little to the purpoſe. For 
Crimination, Compaſhon, Anger and thoſe o- 
ther affeQtions of the Mind are nothing to the 
buſineſs, but only ſerve to move the, Judgi 
And therefore as it is the cuſtom in many Cities ; 
eſpecially ſuch as are governed by good Laws, if 
rhe ſame were obſerv'd in Judgments, they would 
have nothing left for them to ſay. For ſo all 
People partly believe it ſhould be ordain'd by the 
Law ; partly they retain the ſame Conſtitution, 
ro ſpeak nothing from the purpoſe; as in the 
Areopagus, wherein they did well. For it is no 
way laudable to pervert a Judg by moving him 
to Anger, Envy or Pity. Which is no more 
then if a Man ſhould pretend to make uſe of a 


- Rule, and bend it crooked. Beſides that who- 


ever {ets upa Controyerſy, has no more to do 
then to demonſtrate whether. the thing is, or is 
hot.? whether it were or were not done > Now 

| whether 
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vherher the At were great or -of little Conſe- 


quence, whether juſt or unjuſt, whatever the 


epifator has not diſtinguiſt®d, that the Judsg 
pught to know; and nor to learn from pes 
D the Controverly. "Therefore it is con- 
enient that and wholeſome Laws ſhould 
zke a diſtinftion of all thoſe things themſelves, 
and leave as few as poſſible to the opinion of the 
Judges. Firſt, becauſe it is mote eaſy to find one,or 
buta few Prudent Perſons that are able to make 
pood Laws, and give true Judgment then many: 
n the next place Lam are made by ſuch as take 
ong time to coh{1der. Pn core are ſuddenly 
pronounc'd, and therefore 1t is a difficult thing 
gntly. to diſpence what is. juſt and profitable: 
But this is the chicfeſt thing of all to be conſi- 
derd, that the judgment of the Legiſlator does 
ot confine it {elf to Particularsand things Preſent, 
but dilates and extends to Univerſals, and things 
o come. But the Senator and the Judg deter- 
incof things definite and preſent. Whence it 
zppens that their own ion, or ' hatred, of 
private adyantage intervening, they make but 4 
>gligent enquiry into the 'I ruth ; while their 
udgments are ſway?*d by their own gain ot loſs. 
NO Gan as to other things, as already has been 
laid, the leaſt power of determining that may 
be is to be left to the Judg 3 bur whether done or 
not done, whether it be or not be, will come to 
paſs or not, all this of neceſſity muſt be ſubmit- 
ted to his Determination ; fince it is impoſſible 
or a Law-giver to make ſuffcient Proviſion it 
ſuch Caſes. Which beitig (o, it is apparent that 
they reach thoſe things that are quite-from the 
purpoſe, who treat of other things, as what the 
B 2 Proeme, 
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Proeme, what the Narrative ought to contain, 
or any one of the other parts. For therein they 
teach us no more then how to diſpoſe the Mind 
of the Judg this way or that way. Butas to ar- 
rificial Perſwaſion they inform us nothing, that 
15; how a Perſon become a good Argumen- 
tator. Seeing therefore there is the ſame Me- 
thod tobe usd in popular Oran, as in Plead- 
iogs at the Bar, and that it is much more noble 


and of greater uſetobe a gener, Orator, then 
tr 


a-litigious bra about and,-priyate 
Bargains, KO in being ſo filent as to the 
former, ſo voluminous as tothe latter, believing 
it is of leſs concernment to be extravagant in 
pular Arguments, and leſs wile and ſubtlty in 
then.in Bar-Pleading, as being more common. 
For in the former the Judg determinsof what in 
| part concerns himſelf; fo that there is no more 
requir*d then to demouſtrate the thing to be, as 
the Adviſer ſays. But in cauſes of and 
Tum that will not ſuffice where it is 
to take the Ears of the Hearer; for the Judg- 
ment is to be of other Mens concerns : So thar 
while they conſider their con Son and hear 
with favour, they give themſelves up to the 
Pleader, but make no determination. There- 
fore in many places the Law forbids digreſſions 
from the Matter, and there and 6, exact! 
ot ſerve that Law. But in regard it is manife 
that the artificial way relates and confiſts in Per- 
ſr afion, and that Perſwaſion is a kind of De- 
monſtration, (for then we chiefly believe a thing 
when weſuppoſe it to be demonſtrated,). and for 
tat Rhetorical Demonſtration is Argument ; 
whichif I may ſo fay, isthe moſt powerful way 
0 
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of of Perſwaſion ; and for that Argument isa a cer+ 
tain Syllogiſm, and ſeeing all _ are un- 
der the Conſideration of er inwhole 
or in part; it is manifeſt that be yo can molt 
readily find our of what, and how a Syllogiſm 
is Compos'd , will prove the ſharpeſt Argumen- 
cator, ef; pecially Underſtanding in ads: things 
Enthymemes are of chicfeſt uſe, and how they 
differ 4 Logical Syllogiſms. For the ſame 
Conſideration will find out what is true, and 
what is like to Truth. For Men are ſufficiently 
inclin'd to Truth, and for the molt part attain 
tothe Truth. Wherefore he who ids calily 
to Probability by conjefture , rakes the rnd 
courſe to find out the Truth. Why therefore 
others have been ſo nice about things which arc 
ji ro thepurpoſe, and why they have made 
judi Pleading, th the Subjett of their Labour is 


Ty Rhetoric istherefore uſeful, becauſe that 
by Nature thoſe things that are juſt and true; are 
much berter then their haromonr ey and therefore 
if Judgments be not proper < Rs and conveniently 

ade, there is a neceſſity bers Io 
eaſily refured, the conſequence of which is 
nothing but diſgrace and reproof. Beſides it is not 
_ ome Men with all our 
calking ,” tho! we have never ſoexquilitea Know+ 
ledg «x the thing ; (for the $ of Inftrutti- 
on j that which proceeds from ledg) which 
being ſo difficult, br not Impoſſible, there is a ne- 
of f procuringrheImpreſions of Belief and 
= pang rem. as we have alrea- 

in our Topicks concerning Haranguing 
to the unkillful "——_— Nor is cams 
Z 
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be able to perſwade contrarics, as in Syllogiſms, 
not that o_ ought to perſwade thalc things that 
are evil, but that we may not be gnoran ow 
they ſtand in Competition with Truth, and when 
ſuch Arguments are unjuſtly made ule of by o- 
thers, that we may beable to refute *em. Now 
of all theother Sciencesnone conclude contraries 
llogiſtically, except Rhetoric and Logic ; for 
hey both diſcourſe of Contraries.z tho? *tis not 
ſo with their Subje&s ; but always thoſe things 
whichare naturally beſt and trueſt,are much more 
fit for Argument, and moſt proper toperſwade. 
Moreover it would be very abſurd that ir ſhould 
be a diſgrace for the Body not to be able to help 
is ſelf, yer no ſhame for a Mans reaſon to be de- 
feftive, which is of more uſe to_ Man then the 
defect of his Body. If ir ſhould be objected 
that it might prove of very ill Confequence for a 
Man to make a bad uſe of an effeftual power of 
Reaſon; that certainly is no more then what is 
common to all things that are accounted good, 
unleſs Vertue it ſelf ; but more eſpecially the 
Fate that attends thoſe things that are moſt be- 
neficial to Mankind, as Strength , Health , 
Riches, and Command. For he that makes a 
juſt uſe of theſe things is commonly a great Be- 
nef: or ; but he that abuſes thale advantages, 
at-times becomes a public Peſt. Now then that 
-Rhetoric is not under any certain and Determi- 
nate kind, but as Logic is, and equally uſeful, is 
apparent by what we have ſaid. For perfwaſion 
it {elf is not its Duty, but to ſee what may be 
appoſitely made uſe of for convincement upon 
every Subject, as in all other Arts and Sciences, 
.For it is nor the Office of Phyfic to cxcave Heakhs 
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but as far as it is poſlible to reform an ill habit; 
for ir is le ro Cure thoſe, that ir is impoſlt- 
bleto e toa fane Conſtitution. In like man- 
neritis alſo the part of Rhetoricto conſider what 
is Perſwaſive and what isprobably — 
of Logic todiſcern what is a Syllogiſm, and w 

a ſeeming Syllogiſm. For a cavilling Difpurane, 
is ſuch not in force of Argument, bur in pre-c- 
letion. On the other ſide, one Man be a 
Rhetorician by vertue of his Knowledg, another 
by EleFion. Burt no Man ſhall be a good Logj- 


_.clan by Pre-election, bur by the force of his Ar- 
guments, -Now therefore as to this ame Mcthod 


it ſelf, we ſhall endeayour to make out how and 


. by what Principles we may attain to what we have 


propounded, beginning again with the defmition 
of Rhetoric. 


D __”— 


CHAP. Il 


What Rhetoric 1s ? what its Subjeft ? how it re- 
lates to Logic ? and of what Things Orationchief- 
ly conſiſts ? 


E T Rhetoric therefore be a Power or Fa- 

culty, ro conſider in every Subje&t what is 
therein contain'd proper to perſwade. For this is 
the Dnty of no other Science. . For particu- 
cular Arts are both Dottrinal and Perſwaſive, as 
to what is their Subje&t; as Phyſic in reference 
to Health or Sickneſs ; Geometry in reference to 


It 4 Bad. 
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Bodies and their Accidents, and Arithmetic in 
reference to Numbers, and fo of the reſt of the 
Arts and Sciences. But Rhetoric makes it her 
Buſineſs to conſider the probably; or truth of 
chething propounded whatever it be. And there- 
fore we ſay it hasnor any proper and peculiar 0- 

ration upon .any peculiar Genus. Now of 
Proots or Convincements, ſome \re-without 
Art, others Artificial. Thoſe I call done with- 
out Art, which we never ſtudy for; Artificial, 
thoſe that are invented by reaſon and Method ; 
ſo that it behoves usof theſe rwo forts, to make. 
uſe of the one and invent the other. Now of 
thoſe Proofs which Reaſon affords us there are 
three ſorts. Some in the Manners of the Speak- 
Er; ſome in thediſpolition of the Hearer, ſome 
1n the Oration it ſelf, by vertue of irs Demon- 
ſtration or Probability of Demonſtration. Con- 


vincement by manners is when the Oration is {o 


pronounc?d that the Orator may be thought a 
perſon worthy to be credited. For we believe the 
Vertupus more eaſily and ſooner, and _— in 
all things ; bur abſolutely in theſe things where 
there is -nor that Certainty, but a ſuſpence of 
Judgmeng, and difficulty of Detcrmination, in 
regard of the various opinions of Men. However 
this ought to come to paſs, out of ſome reſpett 
gain*d by the delivery of the Oration, nor out 
of a the undeſerv'd Credit of 
any Perſon.For then like ſome Rhetoricians, hey 
donor placethe probirty of the Speaker in his Skill, 
which they look upon as no way conducing to 
Convincement, bur as if the chief Argument of 
perſwaſion lay in the vertue of an Orator. ; 
'. Agatia the Auditors believe in reſpe&t of them- 


ſely es, 
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ſelves, when they find the Impulſe of ſome aft- 
feftion raid in their Minds. For we do not 
givetheſame Judgments, when we grieveas when 
we are glad ; when we love as when we hate 
Concerning which things the Wricers now adays 
pretend topgive Inſtru*tions; of which Particulars 
we ſhall ſay morc, when we come to diſcourſe 
of the aftcCtions. 
Convincement by the Orations themſelves is 
when we demonſtrate what is true, or what ap- 
to be ſo, by what is moſt p to per- 
wade in every Fankaks Sceing then thar all 
Convincements ariſe from thele Hogs it is ap- 
parentthat all theſe three ought to be made ule 
of, to the end we may obtain the faculty of Ra- 
tiocination, that we may be able to conſider rhe 


conditions and vertues which ought to give per- - 


fe&tion to Men, and as to the affteftions, that we 


may underſtand what they are, their ſcveral __ 


and whence and how they ariſe, and from 

theſe ro make Syllogiſtical concluſions. So that 
Rhetoric ſeems to be a kind of ſhute growing our 
of Logic, and the dofrine of Manners,and may 
therefore juſtly be ſaid to be Political Where- 


. fore alſo Rhetoric ſeems to Perſonate Politics ; 


and they who challenge the knowledg of ir, claim 
that knowledge partly through Ignorance, parr- 
ly through: arrogance, and partly upon other 
human Reaſons ; for it is a kind of Parricleand 


Similitude of Logic, as we have faid in the be- 


ginning. For neither of both is the Science of 
any thing determinate, but a -certain faculty 


and abiliry ro invent Arguments. Now as to 
their effeftive Power, and how they relare one to 
another, cnough has been ſaid. 'Bur as ro _ 

things - 
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things which are ſaid, or a to be demon” 
there is one way to dothis by Induftion, 
another by Syllogiſm, or by that which ſeems to 
be a Syllogj For Example is Induction, and 
an Enthymemea Syllogiſm : Now I call an Ez: 
thymeme a Rhetorical Syllogiſm, and Example 

a Rhetorical Induction; ſince al} Men prove 
Demonſtration, producing cither Examples or 
Ent and little clſe beſide. So that if it be 
abſolutely neceflary that he who makes uſe of a 
Syllogiſm or - Induftion, muſt demonſtrate ſome 
thing or ſome Perſon ; which is manifeſt from 
our diſcourſe of Analitics, by the ſame neceſſity 
muſt both thoſe be like to both theſe. Now what 
isthe difference between Example and an Erthy- 
zeme is maniteſt from the Topics. For there we 
have formerly ſpoken of Syllogiſm and InduCtion. 
Since if by many and like Arguments we ſhew the 
ing to be ſo, in the firſt there is Induftion, in 


the Example. Burt where ſome things be- 
ing granted, there are ſome things elſe that for 
their ſakes happen to be not granted, in regard 
ſuch things are either altogether or for the moſt 
_, the. one is calPd a Syllogiſm, theother an 


Ent , arid it is apparent that both are to 
be commended in Rhetoric. For what has been 
ſaid in the diſcourſe of Method, holds good in 
. theſe things; for as ſome ſorts of Rhetoric are 
exemplary, others Enthymematical z ſo ſome 
Orators move by Examples, others by Enthy- 
wemes. Therefore Orarions conſiſting of Exam- 
ples are no. leſs perſwaſive then others ; but En- 
thymematical ons more diſtraCt the judg- 
ment then the former. Bur we ſhall enquire at- 
terwards” into.the caulcs of cither, and _ to 
e 
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Sylogiſms before, or from things confug'd that 


ett, | 


make uſe of both ; at preſent let us examine 
theſe yery things a lictle more plainly and diſtinft- 


ly. Secing then thar Perſwafion is perſwaſive 


to ſome Body ; and rhisis immediately perſmwas 
ſive of it ſelf, the other becauſe it ſeems to be 
demonſtrated 'by ſuch Arguments; ſeeing alſo 
that 'no art inſpets into Singulars ; ,as Phy- 
lick does not conlider what is wholeſome 
for Socrates, or Callas , but: what is for 
every one, which is the true defign of Arr ; 
ſeeing moreover that Singulats are infinite , 


and not to be comprehended by knowledg ; fo 


neither is Rhetoric to confider what will convince 
every particular perſon, as Socrates, or Hipprac, 
but what will convince the CR, as Log 
alſodoes, For Logicalſo makes uſe ot Syllogitm, 
not from whatever they ſee (for ſome: things a 
pear to Madmen;) but Logic raiſcsher Syllopiſen 
from ſuch things asſtand innced of reaſon ; Rhe- 
toric argues upon thoſe things that fall under Con- 
{ultacion. For it is the duty of Rhetoric -ro dif- 
courſe of ſuch rhings about which we conſult, 
and have no Art to direft us, and among ſuch 
Auditors that cannot ſee through multitude of 
things, nor diſcourſe of things remote ; but we 
diſcourſe of things that ſeem poffible to be 
brought about one way or another. For as to 
{uch things which it is impoſſible they ſhould be 
7 nn —_— _ or _— Future, no 
an ts, at upon ſuch a Suppoſi- 
tion, in regard there can be no conſultation 
concerning things: that can not be otherwite. 
But we reaſon and' draw our Colleftiors 
either from what has been Colle&ted by 


want 
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want the contraftion of Syllogilm, becauſe they 
do not ſeem to be probable. which ſome are 
of that ſort as not eaſily to be underſtood by rea- 
ſon of their Prolixiry, let the Judg be never 
ſo candid; and other things not convincing , 
as neither being taken for granted, nor look*d up- 
onas probable. Wherefore there is a neceſſity to 
make uſe aswell of Enthymeme, as Example, to 
ve things to be ſo, which may be otherwiſe; 

| ple requiring Induction, and Enthymeme 
$ __ and that from but a few or fexter things, 
on firſt Syllogiſm conſiſts of. For if there 
beany thing there which is perſpicuous, ir is not 
to be mention'd; for the Auditor _— that 
himſelf. As when a Lacedemonian has been 
viQeor in ſuch a game wherein he won the garland, 
it ſuffices to ſay, he was a Viftor at the Olympic 
Games; but to ſay that he was crown*d becauſe 
he won the Prize at the Olimpic Games isſuper- 
fluous, there being no Man who is ignorant of 
the Vidtors being Crown'd. Bur becauſe there 
are few neceſlary things from whence Rhetori- 
cal Syllogiſms arc drawn, in regard that many 
ings which fall under jud t and delibera- 
tion happen to be otherwiſe, ſince Men conſulr 
and deliberate about what they have to do, not 
of neceſſity, but by choice ; therefore common 
Accidents are collefted from common Examples; 
neceſſary things are proy*d and perſwaded by ne- 
Conl Whence it -is apparent, 


ec 
« that of thoſe things from whence Enth 


are drawn, ſome are others ſuch as 
are ſo for the moſt parrt: For Enchymemes are 
deduc'd from Probables and Signs:So that of nece(- 
firy, both of theſe muſt be the ſame to the other. 
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That being probable that for the moſt part and 
moſt uſually happensto be 4 not ſimply, as ſome 
would have it to be ; bur as being that, which 
in thoſe things that may be otherwiſe, has the 
ſame relationto Probable, as uni to parti- 
cular. Of Signs there are ſome that have the 
ſame Relation one to another, as ſingular to U- 
niverſal; others, as ſomething Uniyerſal to Par- 
ticular. Of theſe ſome are 7, Which arc 
calld Tezpiew; but ſuch,asnor neceffary,have no 
name according to this Diſtin&tion. I call thoſe 
, out of which a Syllogiſm is Compogd; 

which 1s therefore calPd an Argument. For 
_ they believe wooy = on C— of 
e thing Propounded,then they think ve 
ares, or Sign tatherhing b De- 
trated, Limited, and Determin'd. For 
Tekwar, and Term or Limit fignify both the 
ſame thing in the antient Language. Now be- 
cauſe of theſe ſame Szgx5, ſome hold oneto ano- 
ther as-the ſingular to the Univerſal, as if we 
ſhould ſay *ris a ſignthat wife Men are juſt, be- 
cauſe that Socrates being a wiſe Man was juſt. 
This is a Sign ; bur ſuch a one as does not always 
hold good, tho* what was ſaid were Truth, for 
it cannot be ay 4 concluded without a 
Contradiftion. Burtthis gauges fem ſuch 
a one is Sick becauſe he has a Fever. Such a 


one has had a Child, becauſe ſhe has Milk. 
Which isthe only Argument by Signs, when the 
Sign alone is {o true that it cannot be contradiQ- 

. The other ſort of Signs have the ſame re- 
lation one to another as the whole to the parr. 
As if a Man ſhould lay ,. *isa fign he has a Fe- 
ver; for he breaches ſhort, and yet this may be 


contradicted 
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contradifted, tho it were true when ſo ſaid. For 
it happens that many who are not troubled with 
Feavers , breath ſhort. And thus far what is 
probable, what a fign, what an argumentative 
or concluſive ſign, and how they difier one from 
another. We have alſo ſhewn that Example is 
Induction, and wherein InduCtion conſiſts. Bur 
InduCtion isneitherasthe whole to the part, nor 
the part to the whole, nor as the 'whole to the 
whole; bur as the Part to the Part, and as the 
like roits like, as being both ſubje& to the ſame 
Genus, tho' the one is more per{picuous then the 
other. As for example, Dionyſus aftetted a Ty- 
rannicalGovernment,becaulſe he reqt ir'd a Guard. 
For P:ſiſtratus, who aftefted the ſame before 
him, demanded a Guard, and when it wasgrant- 
ed him he became a Tyrant. In like manner” 
Timagencs of Megara ; and whoever were known 
to have afted in that manner are examples to 
prove the Intention! of Dronyſtus, while the thing 
wasin Conſultation whether to allow him a nnd 
or-no, and before they knew the reaſon why he 
demanded it. All which Examples fall under 
the ame general hole, that he who affe&s Ty- 
rannical Government, firſt demands a Guard, 
And thus much to ſhew from whence ſeeming 
Demonſtrative Proots may be drawn. 

Butthere is a great difference between Enthy- 
memes, and beſides there are very few that un- 
derſtand the method of Syllogiſms in Logic. 
For ſome are appropriated ro the method of 
Rhetoric, asothers tothatof Logic ; ſome ap-= 

in other Arts which are cxtanr, others 1e- 
{erv?d for other Arts not invented. Wherefore 


they lye hid from the Auditors, and. they that 
| meddle 
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meddle with *em more then is fitting, wander 
from themſelves. All whicha further kxplanati- 
rok will make _ —_— Rt — 
l © om and Rhetori are {u 
to which we aſcribe their — places. The{c 
are ſuch as are commonly reduc'd under the 
_ of =_ r__ 7, Politics, _—_ 
ny other things ent, as the To- 
= cater and ; > is RC reſtriCti- 
on from arguing more upon one then another 
Subje& or T opic, be it what ir will, or never fo 
ſpecifically ditferent, and theſe are general To- 
PICS» 
Particular Topics are ſuch as belong to ey 
=, Orhan 24 


Genus and Specics of. Propoſitionas fi 
thoſe are Topics or Propoſitions belonging to na- 
tural Philoſophy, from whence no Enthymeme 
or Syllogiſm can be drawn that has any relation 
' toEthics, andothers are Propoſitions proper to 
Ethics, that have no relation to natural Philoſo- 
hyand fo in all other arts and Sciences whatever. 
= theſe things will not givea Man tounderſtand 
any one Genus, as not being fixt to any Subject. 
Bur he that can with moſt Judgment {cle& theſe 
Propoſitions, &re he is aware ſhall frame a Science 
diſtin from Logic and Rhetoric. For if he 
happen upon Principles, it is neither Logic nor 
Rhetoric ; but that Science whoſe Principles it * 
_ But my bs mar yi are —_ from 
e Forms, which are particular and proper ; 
fewer from rhole which arecommon. And there- 
fore the Genugs of Enthymemes are to be diſtin- 
guiſtyd, as are alſo the places from whence they 
aretaken. I call. Forms the Propoſitions pro- 
per to cyery Genus-Places,ſuch as are alike com- 
mon 
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monto all. Now then concerning Forms. Burt 
firſt lerus rakealong with us the Genus's of Rhe- 
toric, thar when we have diſtinguilh'd how many 

; theyare, we maydiſcourſc apart of their Princi- 
ples and Propoſitions. | 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the three kinds of Cauſes, and their Ends. 


—_ 


T* E forms of Rhetoric are in number thret; 

for ſo many ſorts of Auditors there are 
that hear Orations. The Oration it ſelf alſo 
conſiſts of three things, the perſon that ſpeaks, 
the matter diſcourſed of, and the Perſonto whom 
the addreſs is made, 1n whom, that is to ſay 
the Auditor, the end is included; for the Auditor 
1scither a $ or a Judg, the Judg is either 
CN ings paſt or to come. he Judg 
of future things is the ' Senarot ; the Judg © 
thin paſt, is the determiner of Cauſes, the Rae 
of he orceof the Oration is the SpeCtaror. So 
that of neceſſity there muſt bethree kinds of Rhe- 
torical Ratiocinations CO Len tak 

- tive, or appertaining to the Council- ro 
the Bar, or Jodicial- and Demonſtrative. As to 
that which concerns the Council-Board, the one 
partof itis perſwaſive, the other diſwaſive. For 
always they who privately debate, or publickl 
harangue, intend one of theſe rwo thin Of 
the Judicial one part is the accuſation, the o- 


her is the Defence. For they that are in Con- 
troverly 


c 


J 
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troverſy muſt do one of theſe two things, cither 
complain or defend. Of the Demonſtrarive, 
the one patt is Praiſe, the other Diſgrace. Sca- 
{ons alſo are accommodated to cyry one of theſe. 
To the Privy-Courteor the future, for he con- 
{ults about what. is to come, either to procure or 
prevent. To the Judg of Controverlic the time 

aſt ; for dren relate - yu has been _ 

0 the be ative, the preſent time is 
properly ow'd ; fcr they approve or diſlike, 
as the Inſtant of Delivery. Bur they make uſe 
of things paſt and future to the ſame purpoſe, 
calling to mind things paſt, well or ill alledgd 
and conjefturing of future things whether well 
or i)] judg'd by the Orator. | 

Bur in every one of theſe there is a different 
End. The end of the Counſellor is cither good 
or bad ; for he that perſwades, perſwadss for the 
beſt ; hethatdiſwades, diſwades from the worſt: 
to which he adds juſt and unjuſt, bravery, and 
ignominy. 

The Judges of Controverſies propoſe allo Ju- 
ſtice or Injuſtice ; but they thart praiſe or diſlike, 
chiefly look upon honour or diſgrace; including 
—_ ole other Ends of Good and Bad, Zuſt and 
unjuſt. 

And the ſign that theſe are the Ends that eve- 
ry one of the three propole, is this; for tharthey 
neyer call the reſt in queſtion. As for Example, 
he that is ſued at Law, will alledge that he never = 
did the thing, or that he did no harm indoing it ; 
but will neyer confeſs that he did unjuſtly; other- 
wile there would be no need of Determination. 
In like manner they who conſult for the public, 


grant all the reſt; but that they adviſe what is 
| G hurt'ul 
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hurtful, and dehort from what is for the com- 
mon good, they will never admit. But whether 
it is juſt to enſlave their Neighbours, and ſuch as 
do them no Injury, they never con{1der. Inthe 
ſame manner they who praiſe or diſprooye, ne- 
ver mind whether the Perſon has afted for the 
public good or not; but more often applaud him, 
becauſe he never minded his own Intereſt, that 
he might a&t like a good Common-wealths Man. 
For they cotrimend Achilles,becauſe he undertook 
to affiſt his Friend Patroclus, tho*he were certain 
to dye himſelf, and that his friend ſhould live. 
For to him ſuch a death was more honourable ; 
Life only beneficial. 

From-what has been ſaid, it appears there- 
fore neceſſary ro be furniſh'd with Propo- 
{tions in the firſt place conccrning thele thin 
For argumentative Marks , and Probabili- 
tics, and Signs are Rhetorical Propoſitions : 
Sceing that every Syllogiſm conſiſts of Propo- 
ſitions, and every Enthymeme is a Syllogiſm 
conſiſting of the toreſaid Propoſitions. But be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible for Impoſtibilitics to be aCt- 
cd, or that they will be acted hereafter, but only 
things that are poſſible, or that thole things that 
never were,nor ever will be, ſhould now be done, 
or ever can be done, it is neceſſary as well for 
the Conſulter and the Juds, as for him that goes . 
about to demonſtrate, to be fur: iſh'd with Pro- 
poſitions of Poſlibility and Impoflibility, whether 
irwere or were not, whether itwill beor no. More- 
- over,ſceing that all People who cither approve or 
diſlike, perſwade or diſwade,ſue or detend,endea- 
vour to ſhew notonly what has been already ſaid, 
as what is uſeful, what is hurtful, whar is one 
what 
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what diſgraceful, what juſt ; what unjuſt 3 bur 
whether the thing be of great or {mall moment 
cither conſidering uſeful and hurtful, honeſt and 
diſhoneſt, juſt and unjuſt jn themſelves, or by 
comparing one with ancther ; it is manuicſt; that 
they muſt be furniſh'd with Propoſitions of great 
wc: little, mbte and leſs, with reſpeCt ro Parti- 
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culars as well as Univerſals; as what is more, * 


what leſs profitable, which the greater, 1hich the 
leſſer Injury or Injuſtice, and to of other things: 
And thus much as to thoſe things of which Pro- 
poſitions muſt be made. Now we muſt diſtin- 

uiſh every one of themapart ; and firſt towhich 
Deliberation, next to which Demonſtration, 
laſtly ro which Judgments belong; 


— 


| — 


CHAP. IV. 
Of what things Men uſually Deliberate 


F IRST then weare to conſider about what 
Lxngs good or hurtful the Politician conſults 
for that he does not deliberate upon all things, 
but _ what may be, or may not be done, m 
regard it jsin vain to deliberate upon things that 
are or will be of _— or ſuch as it isimpoſſ- 
ble that they eyet will be. Nor yet upon all 


Accidents neither, For there are ſome good things 
which proceeding from Nature and Fortune, hap- 
pen ſometimes to be, ſometimes not to be ; up- 
on which it's not worth while to Deliberate. Bur 
weateto conſult of thoſe things that may be re- 
C 3 ferr” 
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ferr'd'to us, whoſe Original and Cauſe is within 
our ſelves. For we deberate till we Rn Cn 
whether the things may or may not be done by 
us. Nevertheleſs it.is nor our preſent Buſineſs to 
enumerate cvery particular, nor to digeſt the 
ſeyeral ſubjects of Deliberarion into their ſeveral] 
Specics's and Forms, nor to enquire what, may 
be determin'd concerning 'em according to T ruth. 
For that belongs nor to Rhetoric , but. to a 
more ptudent anfl certain Art; tho' much more 
then what falls P ly under her Conſideration, 
is now adays allow'd her. For what. we have al- 
ready afirm'd is true ; that Rhetoric is compos'd 
of the Analytic Science, and that part of Po- 
izc's which relates tomanners, and partly relem- 
bles Logic, partly ſophiſtical Oration. - 

However it any one go about to teach ei- 
ther Thzs or Logic, not as Faculties, but as Scien- 
ces, he ſecretly ſubverts,their Nature, while he 
dilates them into Sciences of certain Subje& Mat- 
ters, and does not confine them to Oration 
alone. 

But now let us therefore ſhew what things more 
properly fall under Political Conſideration, -and 
are more proper to be explain'd. | 

The chiefeſt things then of which all Men 
conſult,” and argue upon in Deliberation are. five 
in-number ; of Wealth, of War, of Peace, of 
the Preſervation of the Country, and of what 
things are exported. and imported, and of - the. 
making and obſeryance of. Laws. 

He that conſults about the raiſing of Treaſure, 
ought to underſtand the Revenues of the Coun- 


try, and whence they ariſe, that if there be any 


deficiency, itmay be ſupplied; and if it be too 
POTTY ſmall 
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{mall, .rhatir may be augmented; allo that all 
urmecefſary Expences of the City may be cut off, 
and all no moderated. For not only ad- 
dirion of Treaſure, biit frugaliry in Expences, in- 
creaſe Wealth. And this nor only appears from our 
experierice of private affairs;but there is a neceſlity 
for him that wouldſpeak to rhepurpole concerning 
theſe things, to know the Obſervations of others. 

He chat conſults concerning War and Peace, 
muſt underſtand the Forces of the Ciry, what 
they are at pars and how powerful they may 
be ; what fort of Strength there is at preſent, 
an] whar fort of additional Force is to be provi- 
ded: alſo what Wars, and in what manner the 
People have carried on their Wars befote. Nor 
is he only to underſtand the Concerns of hisown 
Cotry, as to theſe Particulars, but to he well 
inform'd of the State and Condition of his _ 
bours ,” eſpecially of thoſe with whom his 
Country mav have an occaſion to enter into a 
War : and what is the equality, -or inequality of 
Forceon bovh ſides, that he may make a Peace 
with the {lrenger ; and be at his own Liberty, 
whether or noto make a War with the weaker : 
and then again which is the moſt wealthy Com- 
mon-weal of the two; for in that alſo we may 
be either Superiour or Inferiour. 

Moreover he ought not to be ignorant how the 
Country may be belt preſcry*d and defended, 
nor of t1e number or qualiry of the Soldiers, fit 
to be kept on Foot; nor of places proper for 
Garriſons ; which it is impoſſible to do. withour 
an exatt knowledge of the Country ; that if the 
Garriſons are too weak, they may re-intorc'd ; 
it ſuperfluous, they mav be diſmantled , and 

C3 Garriſons 
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Garriſons plac'd in more proper places. Alſo 
what Expence is neceſſary to ſupply the City with 
Proviſion , what the Country will afford, and 
what muſt be ſupplied from abroad. What com- 
modities are fit to be imported, whax exported, 
that Leagues may be conlider'd accordingly. 
There being a neccſhty for a Common-weal to 
keep fair with two ſorts of People, with thoſe 
that are ſuperiour in Strength,. and benehical to ir 
in Commerce. | | 

Bur as the knowledg of theſe things very much 
conduces ro the Preleryation of a Comman- 
weal, there is one thing no leſs beneficial, which 
is the skill of making Laws. Wherefore it is 
neceſlary to underfiand how many ſorts of Go- 
vex1ments there are, what Conſtitutions are moſt 
profitable, and by what Adverſities or Proſperi- 
tics they may be upheld or deſtroyed ; for the 
ſafery of a City conliſts in the abſervance of the 
Laws. I fay, deſtroy*d by Proſperity ; for that 
unleſs ir be an abſolute conſticution of Govern- 
ment indeed, all others are difloly*d or depray'd 
þy rigorous Feverity or Remiſlneſs., | 

As Demzcracy is not only weakned by Remiſl- 
neſs; but alſo when it is too rigoroully ſeyere z 
{o that ar laſt it falls under the Power of a few, 
Like Noſes that being moderately flat, or Hawk- 
Beakid, look well enough ;3 but when roo much 
bent or Arch'd, or flatted to the Face, can hard- 
ly be diſcerndd to be Noſes, Therefore it 
mainly conduces ro the making of good Laws, 
as well to gather trom the bencf:t of former Can- 
ſtitutions, how the Common-weal thriv*d at 
that time, as to underſtand the condition of 0- 


ther Common-weals, and what is moſt. agrecable 
to 


to the conditions of the People : whence it is ap- 
parent that a good Law-maker ought to be a 

t Traveller, there being nothing ſo neceſſary 
or him as to underſtand the Conſtitutions of a- 
ther Nations:and to enable him for public Council, 
ro be: exatt in the knowledg of Hiſtory. Bur 
theſe things belong to Politics, and notto Rhe- 
toric, Thus much therefore concerning thoſe 
things which a good Counſellor ought chiefly to 
deliberare upon. Now let us ſee upon what he 
ougns ro employ his gifts of Perſwaſion or Dil- 
walion. 


— — —{ 


CHAP.V. 
Of the Felicity and End of Deliberations. 


PF? R the moſt part there is a certain end 
which every Man in particular,and all Men 


in General aiming at, cither chooſe or _ | 
ole 


And that end in a word is Happineſs, and 

things that belong ro it. Wherefore for exam- 
ples ſake , let us explain what this Felicity is, 
and what are.the parts of ir. For all perſwaſt- 
ons and diverſions have an Eye upon this, and 
thoſe things thar attend it, and their contrarics. 
For thoſe things that procure this, or any of its 
parts, or being leſs; render it greater, are to be 
obſcry?d and done ; but whatever deprave or 
hinder it, or procure its Contrarles, is utterly 
fo be rejetted. 
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Therefore let Feliezty be a proſperous afting 
with Vertue ; or contcntednels. of Lite ; or a 
molt plcaſant Living in ſecurity, or a ſound con- 
ſtitution of Eſtate and Body, with a' powerful 
faculry to preſerve and caulc theſe things. For 
of thele Enjoymente,cither one or more, all. Mcn 
confeſs to be feliciry. If this then be Felicity ; 
the parts of it muſt be Nobility of ExtraQtion, 
Multiplicity of Friends, and thoſe good Men ; 
Wealth, numerous 'and hopeful Off-ſpring , 
and long Life. And then for Bodily perfeCtions 
Health, Beauty, Strength, Luſtre, Proportion, 
Glory, Honour, Succels, Agiuity in Combat, 


Succeſs and Victory, Vertue, and its parts; as 
Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, Juſtice ; for 
ſurely he muſt be contented. witi his Lot, who is 
the perſon pofle{Yd of all theſc Enjoyments,both 
External and Internal ; for beſides theſe,rhereare 


no other of Moment. Internal are the Bleſſings 
belonging to the Mind; and thoſe within the 
Body. - External , Nobility, Friends; eas, 
and Honour ; we alſo think it convenicnt to add 
Strength and Succeſs : for thereby. our Lite is {e- 
curd. Let us then conſider what eyery one of 
theſe is. Nobility therefore is to. be a Native 
of the ſame City or Country, of moſt ancient 
deſcent, numbring a'long Progeny of famous 
Captains, and Perſons Illuſtrious, tor ſuch wor- 
thy aCtions as all Men emulate. In private per- 
ſons. Private Nobility 'is cither by the Manor 
Womans ſide,and a Legitimacy from both; as in 
Cities and Kingdoms there isa Superiority in Ver- 
tue, Wealth, or any other Ornaments ho- 
nour'd among Men , together with a race of 
Mecn,and Wcmen,old an A = 

| cir 
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their Verrue,ſo in private Nobility.As for a vertu 
ousand numerous Oft-ſpring it is plain what it is. 
Commonly it is taken for a numerous company of 
young Children.,and vertuoully inclin'd.The ver- 
rues of the Body are Proportion,Beauty, Strength 
and aCtivity. T he Peaurics of the Mind in Youth 
are Temperance and Fortitude. In private Fa- 
milies that is ſaid to be a numerous and vertuous 
Iflue, . where the Children are many, and law- 
fully b:gotten both Male and Female. The ver- 
rue of Wives as to the Body, is Beauty and 
goodly ſhape; as to to the Mind, Sobriety, and 

edulity, without avarice. And as well in private 
as public Famlies both in Men and: Women, e- 
yery one of theſe -Vertues are requir'd to. bez 
for whercever thele Verrucs are wanting, as a- 
mong the Lacede1m9mans, the men hardly, enjoy 
the half of Happine(s. 

The partsof Wealth are ys Lands, Man- 
nors, rich Furniture, ſtore of Cattel, and a nu- 
merous retinue of ſtrong, healthy, and handſome: 
Slaves. All which things ought to be ſecure, 
free, and uſeful. Uſeful implies Profitable, Free 
upgyics Pleaſure and Enjoyment. Profitable I 

thoſe things that yielda Revenue. The Deh- 
nition of Secure is to poſleſs in {uch a phony and 
ſuch a manner, that the uſe of what he enjoys, 
or the Power to alienate or keep, the Properties 
are {till in himſelf. I call Alienation giving or 
ſelling ; ſo that to be rich, conſiſts rather in En-. 
joyment and yo ny png For m —_ 
performance of ſuch things. are properly. to 
calld Wealth. - n 

Reputation is when a perſon is by all Men e-- 
ſtecnyd a perſon of Vertue or is accompred » 
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be endow'd with that which all or molt Men of 
ity and Wiſdom value. 
| Honour is the Sign of a high Opinion of a 
mar's Liberality, and therefore they are juſt! 
and moſt deſervedly honour*d,. who are no 
liberal and-bountiful. ' He is alſo honour'd who 
isable to do kindnefſes. Now Beneficence isthart, 
whatever it be, which is the cauſe of cither our 
ſafery, and that we are, or of our attaining 
Riches, or ſome other Benefit, which we cannot 
either altogether, or in (uch a place, or at ſuch 
atime readily and eaſily attain to. For ſeveral 
attain to honour, which they never merited, bur 
the manner and the opportunities are the Cauſe. 
Now the of Honour are Sacrifices, Eu- 
ies in Proſe and Verſe,Crow "—_ Poſ- 
ſeftions, Monuments, Statues, and public Sala- 


ries. Among the Barbarians, Cringing Adorati- 


- on,giving place,and Preſents which are univerſally 
yalw'd. For agift is the giving of Poſſeſſion, and a 
mark of honour. And therefore whilethey whoare 
covetous of Mony, and ambitious of Honour, 
eagerly deſire the one and the other ha both 
by that means attain their deſires. For the Co- 
vetous gain the Poſſeſſion of what they deſire, 
and the ambitious attain to Honour. 

The vertue of-the Body is health, whereby 
we have the uſe of our Limbs free from all Dt- 
ſeaſesand Diſtempers. For no man will belieye 
them to be happy that only enjoy the Health of 
Herodicus. For he, for the Preſervation of his 
Health, was forc?d to abſtain from all or moſt 
of thoſe things, which other Men make + ule 


of. 
Beauty 
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Beauty varies according to Age. For he is a 
beautiful young Man, who has a Body able to 
endure racing and violent Labour, having a plea- 
{ant aſpe& with all, Therefore they that exer- 
cid the five Games were moſt beautitul, as being 
born to Strength and Swiſtneſs. A handſome 
Man is he, who beingable to endure the roils of 
bs -.- "_p with an Aſped pleaſingybur yerſtern 
and awful. A comely old Man is tuch a one as 
having a Body Greng enough to undergo neceſla- 
ry Labour, lives altogether free from the Pains 
and Dilcaſes of old Age. 

Strength is that whereby a Man is able ro move 
what he delires to move as he liſts himſelf. Now 
we move a Body cither by drawing to us, or 
thruſting from us, by lifting'up, or caſting down, 
or by cruſhing and ſqueezing together : So that 
a ſtrong Man has Strength to do all theſe things, 
or many of *em, 

The yertue of Magnitude is to excel ir; length, 
depth and breadth, ſo that the motion of the 
dy be noway hindred by its Bulk. 

'The wreſtling or concending vertue of the Bo- 
dy conſiſts in Bulk, Strengrh, and Agility, or 
Swiftneſs :for a ſwift Man is a ſtron : for 
he that can move his Legs ſwifteſt and farthelt isa 
Runner. Whocan grapple and hold —_ a 

Perion 
both, 


Wreſtler. Who can keep off from his 

by ſtriking, a Boxer. Who. can do 
a Pancratiaſt or general Wreſtler; who excels in 
_— Fn, - a Man = all the m ok 
_ erciſes of Cuffing, Leaping, Running, Hurlit 
the Bow), and Wreſtling, ; 


A 


_ 
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A happy old Age is that which comes late, 
and brings no Pains or diſtempers with it. For 
he who fooner or later grows old, if he be tor- 
mented with Aches and Diftempers, leads an un- 


—_— 

ow there are ſome which are vertues both of 
the Body, and of Fortune ; for he thar is of a 
fickly Conſtitution, and not Strong, ſhall not be 
free from Pain ; or tho' he be, he ſhall nor be 
long livd; nor can he laſt withour-Forrune ; for 
there is another way to live long without Strength 
and Health, ſecing that many live long without 
the Vertues of the Body. 

\ Bur a farther Examination of theſe things is 
needleſs at preſent, Now what is —— of 
honeſt and vertuous Friends , ſhall be thewn in 
the definition of a Frierd. A Friend is there-- 
fore he, who does for his friends ſake whatever 


hethinks will be for the advantage and prove of 


bis. Friend. He then who has many ſuch friends 
1s the Friend of many,' and it they beperſons of 
Integrity , he has many good and -vertuous 
Friends. | 

- Proſperiry is that, when all, or moſt or the 
chiefeſt part of theſe Bleſſings, of which For- 
tune it far is the cauſe, flow into a Man , and 
make him happy. Now Fortune is the cauſe 
of many things artificial, and of many” things 
without Art, which tho' the proceed from Na- 
ture ate Preternatural ; as the air is the caufe of 
Health ; nature the cauſe of Beauty and Stature. 
And' thoſe Benefits that altogether proceed'from 
Fortune, which are ſt] the" Subject ' of other 
Mens Envy. | 


Fortune 
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Fortune is alſo the cauſe of thoſe Benefits, for 
which no rcalon can be pgiven;aswhen all the reft 
of theBrothers are paragon one alone proves 
to:beBeautiful;or when all the reſt of the Brothers 
overſaw the Trealure, and one had the luck to 
find it out. Or when the next Perſon ha 
to be ſtruck through with an Arrow, and: the 0- 
ther:eſcapes. Or when only one Perſon came 
not.to a:place, who was never wont to fail, and 
all-the: reſt that came who never uſd to- come, 
cameonly.that time, and happer'd to be all-kilPd. 
For allthele things ſeem to be the a&t of Forrune. 
As fortheVertae of ohe Mind,becauſe it is a To- 
pic moſt-proper fcr the diſcourſe of Applauſe and 


Commendation, we ſhall refer it ro Demon- 
{tration 


CHAP. VL 
Of Profitable and Good. 


VV* AT we oughtto aimat in per{wading, 
| - V- whether in reference to things preſent or 
to.come, or in diſlwading, we havealready made 
manifeſt. For they that diſſwade, diflawade 
the contrary. Now in regard that Profirable is 
the ſcope of him that adviles, and they that ad- 
vile, conſulrnor about the End, but'thoſe things 
which relate tothe End ; and for that theſe things 
are profitable in the Effets, if rightly acted, and 
profitable is good, we are to conſider the Ele- 
ment. of govd and profitable ſumply, Good is 


therefore 
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therefore that which is to be deſir'd for its own 
ſake, and that for whoſe ſake we deſire ſome- 
_ thingelſe; and which all things or Creatures de- 
fire, if they have Sence and Underſtanding, or 
would deſire if they had , and whatever the Un- 
derſtanding dilates to every one, and what the un- 
derſtanding DiCtares concerning each Particular, 
good to every Man, thar is good to all in gene- 
ral Which being preſent, the Mind is at reſt, 
and contented in it ſelf. Which is ſufficient for 
it ſelf; and which is the cauſe and Preſeryer of 
theſe things, and upon which thoſe things attend 
that prevent and deſtroy the Contraries to it. - 
Now thoſe things attend upon it two ways, ei- 
ther at the ſame time or afterwards; as Know- 
ledg attends Inſtruction. but afterwards ; bur Life 
= Health go both together. The Efficient cau- 
ſes attend three manner of ways, ſometimes as 
ſoundneſs of Body'artcnds upon Health ; ſome- 
times as Diet, attends Health 4 ſomerimes as Ex- 
erciſe attends it, for it generally procures Health. 
Theſe things thus laid down, there is a neceſfit 
that the EleQion of things good, and the rejett- 
' ingof whatis hurtful, ſhould begood. On the 
one {ide it follows that we are not peſter'd with 
what is hurtful at the ſame time;on the other,cthat 
we obtain the good afterwards, and inſtead of 
thelefler good we chooſe the greater, and in lieu 
of the greatcr Evil, we chulc the leſs, For the 
ſame reaſon that the greater excecds.the les, 
_—_— we chuſe the one, and ayoid rhe 0- 
 "—% 

And of neceffity all Vertucs muſt be good, it 
being always well with thoſe thar are endu'd with 
*m. Beſides that they are the efficient on 

attive 
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ative cauſes of Good ; but to ſay what and of 
_ _ they are, requires a diſtinCt diſcourſe 
Oo . 

Pleaſure alſo is moſt cettainly a Good ; ſince 
all Creatures naturally covet it : wheretore it 
is neceſlary alſo that deleCftable and honeſt ſhould 
be good. For Honeſt is the effeftive cauſe of 
Pleaſure. And honeſt things are mu delight- 
ful, and partly choſen for their own Sakes. 

ut tharwe may diſcourſe of each particular- 
ly ; of neceſſity theſe muſt be good things. 

Firſt Felicity, becauſe ir is delired for its own 
lake, __— and that for whoſe ſake we de- 
{ire many other things ; as Juſtice, Fortitude 
Modeſty, imity, Magnificence, and all 
the reſt ot the Verrues of the Mind,togerher with 
Health, Beauty, and thelike. For theſe are the 
Verrues of the Body, and the cflcCtive cauſes of 
many things ; as Health is the cauſe of Life and 
Pleaſure. And therefore ſome account irthe beſt 
of good things, as being the cauſe of thoſe two 
things which are the chicteſt of good things, Life 
and Pleaſure. 

Then Riches, wherein conſiſts the yertue of 
Poſleſhing ; which is the effeftive cauſe of many 
other Benefits. Next, Friends and Friendſhip 
for Friendſhip is defireable for irs own ſake, an 
is the efteftive cauſe of many good things. Ho- 
nour alſo and Fame. For they are delightful and 
produce many good things, and generally ſhew 
that they contain thoſe things within themſelves, 
for which they are admir'd. Next the faculty 
. of ſpeaking and aCtting. For they are alſo the 
effeCtive cauſes of good: things. Likewiſe Wi 
Memory , aptneſs to learn, excellency of ——_ 

an 
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and _— with al other things of the ſame 
Nature: For all theſe are faculties prodiictive 
of good things. In the ſame Liſt we may num- 
ber the Arts and Sciences; and Life it ſelf. From 
whenee though no cthet = ſhould flow, yer ir 
is deſirable for its own ſake. 7ſt is alſo itrthe 
ſameRoll, becauſe it conduces to the public ad- 
vantage, Theſe are' the' chiefeſt part of thoſe 
things which all Men account good things. 
As-to thoſe things thatare calPd in queſtion 
Arguments are thus frat to prove chem g60d. 
That to which evil is contrary, is good, and the 
contrary of that which is ſerviceable to' our E- 
nemies-; a3 if ro be Cowatds jsa' kindneſs toour 
Enemies, it is manifeſt that Fortitude is a' great 
gbod'to our ſelves and our County. And'in a 
word, what our Enemies deſire and rejoice at, 
the contrary to that muſt-be advantageous'to us: 
Therefore it waswell ſaid of the Poet. 


Sure Prianmill rejoice. 


However theſe are not always, but for the 
moſt part good things; ſince it may happen thar 
ſomierimes the ſame things: may be of advantage 
as well ro our Adverſarics as to us. Wherice it 


y re en, when the 
ſame thing isperniciou$to both. Allothe Mean 
between both 1s good; For that which is \greater 
then-it ought to be is bad,and that for whoſe ſake 
Men haye endur'd many hard labours,atid 'waſted 
much Treaſure ; for now: it is a ſeeming Godd, 
and- asſ{uch, is look'd _ as theend, and: the 
endof many things; buttheend is good. Whence 
thatof+ Homer. 

| n= Not 


is' faid- thar' Miſery recoriciles M 


_ _ 
_—  —— 
——_——— — 


go —* 


NO CEC Ie 
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— — Bat Fame. 

- Tndeed was only Priam's aim. 
"And that other of the ſame Poet, 
LL -But Delay 

Will ſhame us, if we longer ſtay. 


- With which the Proverb agrees, Thetelics a 
Snake at the door. Moreoyer what-many Men 
cover and contend for is good; for many are look*d 
upon as the generality,and what they commend tis 
fit to be commended.For there is no Man will ap- 
laud that which is not good. As alſo what our 
nes and wicked Men approve ; for indeed 
we may fay that all men confeſs, it the bad con- 
fels :the ſame. For becauſe it is undeniable, 
therefore it is conſclgd on all hands; as that they 
are bad whom our Friends diſcommend, and 
that they are good of whom our Enemies ſpeak 
no ill. And therefore the Cortathians thought 
themſelves affronted by Szomaes tor ſaving, 


However Ilium does zot Corinth blame. 


Allo the good opinion of wiſe and good Men 
or Women. Thus Mzzerva preterr'd Ulyſſes ; 
Thgns Helena ; Alexander was preterrd by the 
G defles, and Achilles by Homer. And 1n ge- 
neral, whatever things are deſirable before others. 
Now Men chulſe to a& not only thoſe things | 
which have beenalready ſpoken of, but to ſerve 
their Friends, and -miſchief their Enemics, and 
by ſuch means asare poſſible. Now Poflibilities are 
two-fold, ſuch as may bedone, and ſuch as may 
be cafily done. Facil things are ſuch as may 


be 
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be done either without Pain, or in a ſhorr time: 
For facility is terminated either by Pain,or length 
of time.or if they be done according to their Wiſh, 
but Men wiſh cither for no Evil at all,or for much 
leſs then the Good, which may come to paſs,. if 
cither they can hide themſelves from the Puniſh- 
ment , or procure it tobe ſmall. Alſo what a 
Man wiſhes of his own Eleftion,not made choice 
of by any Man elſe, but beyond the common 
road. Hence the more honour. And what are-a- 
grecable ro their Genius ; {uch are thoſe thingy 
which are moſt ſuitable to their Fortunes, or 
their rene, and what Men believe they are 
defe&ive in, tho little things ; for they chuſe to 


aft in thoſe things togain or recover Credit. And 
what may bs perform'd by any one, All theſe 
things may be done, as being _ And ano- 
ther may do thoſe things, which all or many.like; 
or lefſer have well done before. And what will 


make us acceptable to our Friends, and odious to 
our Encmics. And what every one'admires, they 
- chuſero aft. And thoſe things wherein Men are 
ingeniousand expert; for ſuch things they believe 
they ſhall morecaſily accompliſh: and ſuch things 
as they deſire ; for then the Pains 1s a Pleaſure. 
And which the wicked refuſe to undertake; for 
ſuch a&s are ſo much the more Praiſe-worthy. 
And ſuch things upon which Men have moſt 
ſingularly placd their afte&tions : As the 
Warriorupon Vitory, the Ambitious upon Ho- 
ror, the coyetous Perſon upon Money, and ſo 
of the reſt. And thus much concerning good and 
profitable. 


CHAP. 
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.; CHAP. VIL 
Of the greater and leſſer. 


Nt? becauſe they who grant-both to be 
profitable , cannot agree upon which is: 
moſt profitable, therefore we muſt ſay ſomethin 

of the greater good, and of that which is mo 

Profitable. That which exceeds is therefore 
that which is ſo much and more. The excels 

that which is within it, and always greater, an 

more in reſpe&t of the leſs ; but ' great of leſs, 
many- or fewer , in the reſpe& of the Magni- 
tude of many. And the excels iscalÞd great, the 
defect litrle, and ſo of many and few Since 
therefore we call Geod that which is deſirable 
for its own, and not for the fake of another ; 
of which all the parts are coveted; and which 
every Creature that has Sence and Underſtand- 
ing would covet, and that which is the effcient 
and Preſervativecauſe of all; and upon which all 
things of that nature depend, of which the why 
and the'wherefore is the end, and the cnd is for 
whoſe ſake all the reſt; and this is good for this 
or that, which is moſt appropriated toit ; of ne- 
ang 4 the more muſt berhe greater good then one, 
or the Jefſer, according to the number of the 
oneand the leſſer : becauſe it exceeds, and what 
is contain*d within is exceeded. For 1t the great- 
eſt be exceeded by the greateſt, thoſe alſo muſt 
be exceeded by themſelves ; and if the Kinds arc 
thus exceedel by the Kinds, rhe biggeſt by the 
bigveſt ; as it the biggeſt Men are bigecr ther: 


| 2 the 
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the biggeſt Women, Men are abſolutely bigger 
then Wenn, and it MM reablolutely bigger 
then Women, thebigge Maris bigger then the 
biggeſt Woman. For the exceſs of the Kinds, 
and of thoſe things that are contain'd in the Kinds, 
hold the ſame proportion one with another. The 
ſame may be;laid when this follews from thar, 
but that does not follow from this. Now that 
which follows, follows either together or after- 
wards, or potentially. For the uſe of that which 
follows is in the other. Now it follows together 
if a Man be in health, thar he 1:yes ; but 1t does 
not follow that he is in hcalth' becauſe he lives. 
But Knowledg follows the being taught afterwards. 


Potentially it follows, that if a Man be a Sacri- 


legious Perſon, that he may rob a Temple, ſce- 
ing a Sacrilcgious Pcrion will rob. And they 
are greater that exceed the ſame thing in 
greatneſs ; tor of necclhity the greater muſt be 
excceded, T he EffteCtive caulcs alſo of the grear- 
cr good arc- greater ;. for by that;nacans the Effi- 
cient cauſe became greater, and inthe ſame man- 


ner rhe eftets of the greater caule mult be great-. 


er. For it wholeſome be more ro be deſi 


and a greater Good then Pleaſant, Health is 


oreater then Picaſure, and that which is more 
deſirable inits ſelf rhen that which is not moreto be 
deiired in its {elf ; as Strength,then Health. Far 
that is defirable tor 11s own, this not for its own 
fake: which 1s the true condition of good. 
Ai!c1t this be the End, thatnot the End; tits is 
morc tobs defird than thar ; for this is defir'd for 
chat, an that for its own {ake; as that the Body 
may be kept in Exerciſe, and by Exerciſe in 


Hecaltn : And the leſs defcQtive then the other, 


Or 
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or the others is moſt defirable, as being mor®© 
ſufficient. Now the lefler is defeQtive in wanting 
fewer or more caſy; - or when this cannot be ac- 
compliſh'd, or be without that ; 'but that ma 

be accompliſh*d without this. For that which 1s 
not defeCtive is moſt ſufficient in ir ſelf, and there- 
fore it is apparently the greater good, Alfo if 
one be a Principle, the other not; it one thing 
be the cauſe, the other not. For without the 
Cauſe or the Principteriothing canbe;or be done. 
Now where there are two Principles; that which 


proceeds from the greater Principle 15 the greater. 


Where there are two cauſes, the Produtt of 'the 


ar cauſe is the greater. So that either way, 
ething muſt be greater whether one be a Princi- 


ple; the other nor 3 or whether. proceeding from 


the' greater of” two Principles. For the end is 


gfreaterand notthe Principle: As.Zeodaws ſaid, - 
when he accugd Call) ſtratys. He who advigd 


was'more in failtthen he. who, ated: ®For had 
not the thing been advigd, 'ir had'ne'r been pur 
in Execution. ' But Chab1as argii?d that he who 
ated. was more t6' þlarne ther he who advigd g. 
becaufe the thing ha& not been pur'in Execution, 
had if not been ater for Aftion. is the end of 
Conſultation. 'Moteoyer that which is more 
ſcarce.is more” defircaþle then thar 'which more 
Plentiful, as Gold" then Iron. For Iron is leſs 
profitable. "Therefore" the poſſeſſion of Gold 


is ofcater, becauſe” 'it.is more ſcarce to be found. 


NY Un Bbc, that which moſt abounds 
sThe greater, becauſe, we make more' uſe of it. 
Ar other times that which is ſcarce, is:exceeded 


| by that which is Pletitiful, and therefore we ſay 
beſt Water. _— difficult thinggare cx- 
3 
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ceeded by thoſe things that are more eaſy, becauſe 
they are more ſcarce ; but in another Sence eaſy 
things exceed, difficult,becauſe we can obtain em 
when we pleaſe. - - $4 
Alſowhere the contrary exceeds ; as like- 
wiſe where the Privation exceeds. - Alſo where | 
the Vertues and  Vices of Men are preater ; 
there their - Aftions are more. eminent an 


have number'd Prudence however among god, : 
= 0 hy dg thitles, | 
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things, as having deftin'd Prudence to: be that 
which all Men would deſire it they had Prudence. 
And therefore that nauſt be greater which Pru- 
dence {o adjudges. 

Alſo what is contain'd in the better things, el- 
ther as they are ſimply ſo, or as they are berter 
as Fortitude is better then __—_ of Body. Al- 
ſo whata perſon of more worth would chuſe, as 
rather to ſuffer then do an Injury ; which a more 
juſt Man would chuſe todo. And what is more 

leaſing and delightful then whats leſs. For all. 
low Pleaſure, .and cover it for delights ſake. 
Butthe good and end of Pleaſure is bounded with- 
in Limits. For that which is more delightful 
is as well that which is leſs irkſome, as that 
which is moredurably delightful, and more ho- 
neſt, or leſs honeſt. For honeſt is cither delight- 
ful or to be deſired for . its ſelf. And what Men 
moſt deſire to be the Authors of either to them 
ſelves or Friends, thoſe are the greater benefits ; 
what they leaſt deſire, the leſſer Kindnefſes: and 
the-more laſting-then the leſs durable, and the 
more {olid, then the: leſs firm. For the uſe ex- 
ceeds of rhe one -in- time, of the other in the 
Will ; For where the will is, there''the uſe of a 
thing conſtant prevails. :And as when from confe- 
quences and like caſes,” other conſequerices ariſe ; 
as when that which is {toutly and honeſtly done, 
is to be prefer?d before what is ated temperate- 
ly ; alſo Fortitude is to be preferr'd before Tem- 
perance, and to be ſtrong before being temperate, 
And whatall preferr, before whatall do nor pre- 
ferr, and what more thena few. For good was 
that which all coveted ; therefore that 1s greater 
which is more defir'd. Alſo in Law-Suits,where arc 
D 4 Plaintiffs, 
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Plantiffs , Judges, and Defendants. Here that 
reyails which all affirm ;- there what the Judges 
Pads as excelling in Power and Knowledg. 
Sometimes that is greateſt of which all partict- 
pate; for it isa diſgrace not to participate, Some- 
times thoſe things which are moſt Praiſe-worthy 
as being malt. Honeſt, Sometimes degrees of Þ 
Honour make the Honours greater ; for Honour 
is a kindof price or value ſet upona thing. The 
greater Puniſhmentsalſo are the greater, and ſuch 
things as are greater than the things which . are | 
apparent and:granted ; eſpecially when divided | 
into parts; forthen exuberancy.of. many 1s appa- 
rent, which was the reaſon that the Poet to' ex 
cite Meleager uſes thele words. *: U$: 


What Miſchiels muſt thy Subjefts then bewatl, 
If into hoſtile Hanis the City full ? ©: 39848 


Slaughter and Fire their Majons will route 


A 


And then addition. arid aggravation , 'as in 
Epichirmus ';' which 1s apparcnt, partly: by *the* 
ſame reaſon, that dividing the' parts makes" the 
thing ran 2- Toe Aggravation plainly ſhews.the 
Exceſs. ' Paxtly-.becaule the Original” and cauſe 
of. things ſeems, greater: " and there becauſe” that * 
is greater which, 1s- leſs frequerir,) and more'difi< 
cult. Ogportanity, Age, Time, Place, and Force, 
makethjngs greater ; for beyond'the Strength,the 
Age of ſuch an one, beyond-orhers here; there - 
and then, denere excels of .Beauty,Goodneſs, Ju- 
ſtice, or.thejn Oppbſires..-\Whence the Epigram 


A helplefs Chaldr en wall beCiftive led: 33s, 


upon the Olwpian Vidtor. 3: by 
£ 5 bs Though 
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Though formerly *tzs true, ſo mean my Trade, 

With heavy Doſſers oz my Shoulders lard, 
From Argos to Tegea ſtill I trudg d, 

To ſell my Fiſh, till Viftor here adjudg?d. 


And Tphicrates gave himſelf this Encomun, 


7 from whence all theſe. Moreover,Genuine than ac- 
' | quid: whertore laid the Poer, 


 SchooPd only by my ſelf, theſe Songs T ſung. 


Alfo the greater part of a great thing, As Pert- 
cles ſpeaks in an Epitaph, that Youth being taken 
from a City, render*d it cqually., deformcd with - 
a year that had no Spring. Alſo ſuch things as 
are defired as moſt uſctul in greater necellity, as 
in old Age or Sickneſs; and of two things, that 
which approaches neareſt to the end : als that 
which is 1n it ſelf, and ſimply of value.. Alfo 
poſhble 1s better then :npolbble -: for the one. 1s 
in it ſelf, the. other not; alſo what is at the end of 
Life ; for that is more the end then what is far- 
ther off. Alſo what come nearer to Truth then 


what a Man would - not chuſe if he thought it 


= - " #*h,. 


fore 'tis- better that a 
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thing, becauſe it is better it ſhould ſeem to be then 
be 5 bur it is not ſo with Health. Alſo what 
is Serviceable for many things, as for Living, for 
well Living, to enablea Man to aft honeſt UNSSs 
and for delight. - And therefore Richesand Health 
ſeem to be the greateſt things ; for they are ſcr- 
viceable to all theſe thin ſo that which is leſs 
painful, and that which brings Pleaſure; for 
are more then one; ſo thar Pleaſure is a g 
and abſence of Pain,And of two things that which 
being added to the one, makes the whole greater, 
and thoſe things which being preſent, appear,chen 
tholethings whichlye hid;for _ proachnearer 
to Truth. And thereforeto be Rich, is a greater 
50d thento ſeem Rich. And what is to: be be-. 
ov'd by ſome ſingly, by others with intermixrure 
oraddition of other things. And therefore the. 
Puniſhment is not equal to condemn him that has 
biit 6ne, and him that has twoto the loſs of one 
Bye'z for the only. thing belov'd is thereby ta- 
ken'away. As' thus-much 'for Inſtruftion from 
whence to fetch our Arguments' in difſuading or 


t 3 CHAP. VIIL - 

101. ; | , 1 
oY. the Number and Forms of Common-weals, 
blyod 3! ;.| 21 Vil }: YO gs 

UT.:;there.is irorhing that- furniſhes a man 

Id widh.a more:{ablime and powerful. ability, 

tdiperſuade and adviſe with prudence and diſcre- 
£3775el7 , into, 
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tion, then.to. know all . ſorts of Common-weals, 
the . manners -arid conſtitutions of cach ; and to 
diſtinguiſh which is moſt profitable. For they 
convince all men by uttering -what is for advan- 
tage; and it is therefore advantageous, becaufe:ir - 
preſeryes the Common-weal. Natrever the: ſen-" 
rence of rhe Sovereign firm and-jndeniable;, 1s: 
Dominion. ' But Dominion-;is i diſtinguiſhed ac- 
coong the. forms of Commin-weals ; for-as 
many Common-weals as there are, {0 many. ſorts : 
of- Dominion there are.. + Now. there are. four 
forts of public-weals; Democracy, Oligarchy, A- 
riſtocracy and, Monarchy. '$o that the ſupreme | 
and derermuning authority, is either a part of,. or 
elſe-the whole of theſe. Detnocracy is a Come - 
mon-weal wherein the Magiſtrates are choſen by 
Lots. Oligarchy, when they are choſen by their | 
Eſtates; Ariſtocracy when are.cledted that 
excel in Diſcipline :- And I call that won ar 
or Education, which is regulated iby the Law. 
For ny who are moſt obedient to rhe Law, are 
the » And-govern in- Ariſtocracy. From 
whence the name. Monarchy, accordivg to the 
{1gnification of the-yord, is whtrgall are ſubjeRt 
to one Supreme and Sovereign. And this being 
limited to certain conſticurions, is called a King- _ 
dom , 'bcing-uhlimired , it--is: called To 
Now we are to underſtand the'erid of every Pu 
lic-wealz for Men make choice of thoſe forms 
that-relare to the cnd. Now. ghe end of: Demo-, 
cracy is PopularLiberry,of Qligarchy,Riches;lof : 
Atocacy and Monarchy,, wholeſom Laws and. . 
go0d Governmeng:;: of Tyranny, ſingle Prefer-.., 
vation. Therefore the manners, conſticutions and. 
adyantages of cycty one are to: be 6 z1 
= pens — 4% To : or 
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for -men make their .choice with reference to 
theſe things And becauſe convincement is not 
only that which demonſtrates by oration, but by 
Ethical diſcourſe, for: we believe the ſpeaker be- 
cauſe we take him to be an honeſt Or a 
man of underſtanding, or both, -cherefore it be- 
haves us to undetſtand the cuſtoms of every ſort 
of: Priblic-weal. For-of neceſliry nothing can be 
more prevalent with every one,” then the appro- 
ved conſtitutions of every public-weal, which are 
only tobe found in the Governments themſelves. 
For manners appear by pre-election, and pre-ele- 
on is neferind bd the end. And thus much as 
to what they ought to'underſtand; who defire to- 
convince by Elocution , what ' argiuments py | 

t to fetch. from orofir andiadyanitage ; as al- 
ſo from manners and —_— what, and 
by: what means we ought to abound, cnough has- 
beenidaid for the preſent , for the more —_— > 
diſcourſe of theſechingzywe referroourPoliticks. 
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Of. Honeſt and Laudable , which belong to. the De- + 
TIS manſtrative kgnd. I 


*ue and Vice, Honeſt and Difhoneſt. For.” 
theſtare” the Aims of thoſe that 'praiſe or dil- ' 
priſe” But 3 will kaypen while ve diſcourſe of 
theſe things, that we ſhall alſo explam, thoſe other ' 
Thihigs, which will give us the repute of being 
| 1n 


» 
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Ni ler us ſay, ſomething coticernin Ver-" 
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in ſome meaſure a Perſon of good Manners 
which is the ſecond ftep to Convincement : Seeing 
that from thence we may gain credit , as well to 
our ſelves and others , for being vertuous.- But 
becauſe we happen to praiſe ſometimes in jeſt , 
ſometimes in earneſt, notonly Man or God,; but 
things inanimate, we are alſo in hke manner to - 
conſider theſe rhings. ns 
Honeſt therefore is that which is deſirable for 
TEE. 1h wiennk4 
raiſe worthy, is that, which be is 
therefore delightful becauſe good, Non if this 
be honeſt, of neceſſity Vertue is honeſt, For be- 


ertueis a faculty which produces and | an 


ny and great things, and all in gs JOY 
, L 


they are the greateſt Vertucs that:are moſt pro- 
fitable to others ; therefore we chiefly admire 
the juſt and couragious. For the: one is moſt-uſe- 
ful in War, the other in Peace: Next the :Li- 
beral, for they never contend abour. Money which 
others are ſo covetous of, bur free}y beſtow.it as 
broad for the public ob, dg 
Juſtice isa Vertue which diſtributes ro every one: 
their own as the Law commands. [njuſtice isthat by 
which men ſeize upon that which is not their own,; 
contrary to what the Law ordains. | 
Fortitude is that by which men' perform 
aCtions in the midſt of danger, and as the:Law: 
commands, being allo Aſſiſtants. and —_— 
O 
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of the Law. Cowardice the contrary. 
... Temperance is'a Vertue, by which we make 
ſuch-a uſe of corporeal pleaſure as the Law or- 
dains;.: Intemperance'the contrary. | 
_ = Liberality is the bountiful uſe of Money, to 
the henchit of -others;, Iiliberality the contrary. 

| Magnanimity is a Vertue that excites us to do 
great ations, Puſillanimiry the contrary. 
-  Magnificence-is a Vertue that conſiſts in the 
ſumptuouſneſs of expence , of which pinching 
and narrow-ſould Parcimony are the contrary. 
:* Pnidence is a Vertue of Reaſon , enabling us 
rightly to deliberate of evil, and thoſe bleſhngs 
that pertain to happinels. 

And let this ſuffice in general at preſent con- 
cerning Vertue and Vice, and the patrs of both; 
and for the reſt, they fall under an ecafic conſide- 
ration. For of ny, thoſe things that are the 
_ _ mu ans as __ 'ry 

ertue,and being produce ertue. Of whic 
fort are the ken arid nds of Vertue. Now 
becauſe the marks, and ſuch like, whateyer they 
be, which are the Atts and Sufterings of a good 
man; of neceſſity, whatever are the ACts or Signs 
of Fortitude, or whatever are ated couragioul- 
ly, are noble and honeſt, And fo it is with the 

1gns and adts of Juſtice ; but not in the ſuffer- 
ings. For in this one vertue alone, not always 
that which is juſt is honeſt and laudable. For it 
is rather an ignominy to be condemn'd, if juſtly, 
then unjuſtly. And o of the reſt of the Verrues. 
And where honour is the reward, thoſe things 
are vertuous and laudable; as alſo where honour 
rather. then money. And whatſoever among 
thoſe things that are deſirable, which a man ats 


- not 
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not for his own ſake. And whatſoever are ſumply 
ood, and whatſoeyer a man adts for his Countries 
e, contemning his own Intereſt : And which 
are naturally good , and which are good, bur 
not to himſelf. For what is good to himſelf he 
ats for his own ſake. And which attend the 
memories of the dead rather than the living. 
For where fame and honour attends the livin 
they ſeem to aft rather for their own ſakes. Alio 
whatever afts are done for the ſake of praiſe. 
For theſe are done leſs for a man's own ſake. Al- 
_ thoſe things _ _ ———_— wy AER 

e, not to , but to others, an 
to BenefaQors. 

Thus Juſtice and Munificence are profitable to 
others. Alſo the contrarics to thoſe things, of 
which we are aſhamed, either ſpeaking or aCting, 
or abour to ſpeak, or do. For Men thar ſay, or 
do, or are about to commir ignominious ations, 
are aſhamed, as when Alceus ſaid, 


Theres ſomething I would tell thee , but for ſhame 
That ole not let me the occaſion name. m— 


To which Sappho made anſwer , 


Speak freely on, for if a tru? deſire | 
Of good and wertuous does thy thoughts 1a[pire. 
that thy Tongue be nt defign'd to frame 
Report and calunny, beſeeming | nk 
Ml brver o're thy Brows, and aw thy Pen, 
To ſpeak the truth; and I defie thee then. 


Alſo thoſe things about which Men fearlell 
contend. For men are moſt affetted with = e 
thing 
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things which moſt conduce to glory. Alfo the 
_— and deeds of thoſe REST by nature, 
are moſt praiſe worthy, and the vertutes of -Men 
rather then Women ; and ſuch as with which o- 
thers are more endowed then themſelyes. Where- 
fore juſt and juſtice are applauded alſo reyenge 
rather then reconciliation. For it is bur juſt ro 
return evil for evil, and juſtice is honeſt, For a 
Rout man alſo to be invincible for viftory and 
honour, are deſirable : For though they brin 
no adyantage, yet they are to be deſired, an 
ſhew a conſpicuous Vertue. Alſo Commemora- 
tions and Monuments : And the more famous 
they are, the more noble. Howeyct thoſe are 
more noble that attend upon the dead , and rg 
whom the greateſt honours are attributed ; Alſo 
fuch as are cxttaordinary and belong to the Per- 
ſon alone ; for as they are more memorable yet 
unfruitful poſſeſſions,chey ſeent more liberal: Alf) 
what things are proper to particular perſons; and 
the marks of ſuch things thar are praiſe worthy; 
among thoſe with whom we inhabit, as among 
the Lacedemonians to wear long hair. For it is a 
mark of Liberty, for it is not tor him that wears 
ſong hair, to do any lervile drudgery; it being 
S mark of a Freeman not to live under ano- 

er. | 

We are alſo here to take in thoſe things that 
approach to Vertue, as being the ſame both in 
reſpe& of © praiſe and diſpraiſe. As wary 
timid and deceitful : A fool and one good na- 
turd ; a perſon not ſenſible of pain, and one 
mild and gentle : And thus from the conlſe- 
quences according to that which is beſt; as to call 
ani haſty furious man, filly ; an arrogant man 
mag- 


————— 
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magnificent and great; and ſuch as take the cx- 
efles of Virtue Be the Virtues themſelyes ; as 
if we ſhould call a raſh man ſtout, or a prodi- 
eal perſon liberal; ſeeing that many ſo fallaciouſ< 
ly conclude from the cauſes outwardly appear- 
| ing. For he that is fo ready to run into danger, 
when there is no occaſion , will be much more 
when he finds it neceſſary : And if he be liberal 
co every body, much more to his friends : For 
it is the excellency of that Virwe , for a man to 
be bountiful to all men. We are alſo to conſ1- 
der from whom praiſe is proper. For, as Socra- 
tes faid, *ris no difficult thing to praiſe the Athe- 
mans among the Atheztans. But we mult call 
that honourable which is honourable every 
where ; as amohyg the Scythians, the Lacedemori- 
as, among the PhileGoohers and in a word , 
whatever is hohourable we may affirm to be ho- 
neſt. For they ſeern to approach near to yertue. 
And whatever looks like praiſe-worthy, as for a 
man to do thoſe things that are worthy his An- 
ceſtors. For it is an addition td his telicity and to 
his honeſty, tro advance his Reputation. Or if 
belides that which is becoming, he. aC&t that which 
is beſt and moſt honeſt : As it a Man makea mo- 
derate uſe of his Proſperity ; and ſhew himſelf 
magnanimous in adyerſity : Or the higher he 
aſcends , the more genetous and affable. And 
ſuch was that of Tphicrates, from which to what: 
or that of the Olywpic Victor, 


Tho formerly, tis true, ſo mean my trade, 8c. 


E And 
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And that of Simmats, 


Whoſe Father. Husband, Brothers, rare to ſee 
All Sovereign Kings, yet nere the prouder ſhe. 


| Now becauſe praiſe ariſes from Actions, and 
for that it is the property of a good man to at 
by Eleftion ; we muſt endcayour to ſhew how he 
acts by Eleftion ; which he may be faid ro have 
done, if he have ſo frequently done. Where- 
fore thoſe things which are done by chance, or 
fortune, are to be attributed to counſel and judg- 
ment. For when many things and ſimilar are 
joyn'd together, they will ſeem to be a mark of 
virtue and judement. Now {ceing that praiſe is 
a ſpeech that ſets forth the greatneſs of virtue, 
of neceſſity we muſt demonſtrate thoſe ations to 
be of rhe ſame nature. For Excommms are upon 
aCtions : But the circulating arguments that 
make for convincement, are Nobility of Birth 
and Education. For it is moſt likely that good 
men beget good men ,, and that a perſon ſo edu- 
cated will a&t according to his education. There 
we celebrate in Encommms thoſe that att ; which 
ations are the marks of the habit. So that we 
ſhould praiſe him that never afted, if we thought 
him to be like the other. And the means where- 
by 'men become happy and fortunate, are the 
ſame in themſelves; bur not the ſame in reference 
ro theſe. But as Feliciry contains Virtue, ſo the 
making of a man happy contains Felicity. For 
praiſe and deliberation have ſomething common 
' one with another, ſeeing, that what we propound 
in adviſing the ſame things, by the alteration of 
the ſpeech , beger praiſe. Therefore _ we 
now 


_ 
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know what we baye to aft, and what the perſon 
ought to be: Thele things being ſaid , as it were 
by way of advice, arc to be chang?d and tran- 
ſpogd in words ; as when we fay, a man is not 
to boaſt in the ſucceſſes of Fortune, bur in what 
he wins through his own Virtue, which being ſo 
ſaid, has the force of a precept ; but thus becomes 
an Encomiumglorying not in the ſucceſles of For- 
tuhe,but in the afts of his own Virtue, Therefore 
conſider what to praiſe when you adviſe,and what 
to adviſe when you praiſe. For the ſpecch will 
of ne be oppoſite, when that which prohi- 
bits and that which allows are tranſposd. We 
may alſo make uſe of many of thoſe things , 
which avail to amplifie : As whether he acted a- 
lone, or the firſt, or with many , or whether he 
were chieteſt in the aCtion; or whether he obſerv*d 
time and ſeaſon, or whether he did che {ame 
thing often 2 For that is great and ſhews him not 


.beholding to Fortune, bur his own Virtue. And 


whether thoſe things which encourage us to-vir- 
tue and raiſe us tohonour, were thought on and 
prepard by him ; and upon whom the firſt Ez- 
comm was made.: As it happen'd to H:ppoly- 
chus, Harmodius and Ariſtogetton, to havetheir 
Statues ſer up in the Marketplace. And the ſame 
thing is ro be obſery'd 'in the contraries. Of 
which , if there be not a ſufficient quantity to be 


\ found ſingly, compare them with others, as [/o- 


crates was wont to do, as-being accuſtomed - ro 
pleading at the Bar. Which compariſons ought 
to be made between the moſt rematkable things , 
as having a power to amplifie, and 15 mioſt com> 
m—_ when a man appears to excel in fincc- 


rity. Which enlargement fals deſervedly upon 
E 3 praiſe 
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raiſe. For it conſiſts in excellency, and excel- 
ency conſiſts in goodneſs. Theretore altho the 
compariſon be not made between things moſt re. 
 markable, ar leaſt ir ought to be e berwcen 
other things perhaps of leſſer note, in regard the 
excellency denotes the virtue; And indced of 
all thoſe forms which are common to all Orati- 
ons,” Amplification is moſt apt to demonſtrate, 
For they take the ations for granted, that they 
may have no more to do, then to add to them, 
Grandeur and Beauty. But Examplesare more 
fit for Deliberation ; for conjeturing of future 
things , from things formerly tran{afted , we 
make our judgment. Enthywmemes are more fit 
for judicial pleadings: For the fa&t admits of 
the cauſe and the demonſtration , becauſe it is 
obſcure: And thus from whence all praiſes and 
diſpraiſes are produc'd ; what we ought to look 
upon, when we commend of diſcommend, and 
of what thirigs Excomums and diſprailes conlilt , 
is apparent by what has been ſaid. For theſe 
things being known, their contraries as may rca- 


dily be diſcover'd. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Arcuſation, and Defence. 


N the next uu weare to ſpeak of Acculſati- 


& onand Defence;of whar, and of what nature 

' they onght to prepare their Arguments; to which 
purpoſe we are toconſider three things. Wherein, 
' and to what end, Men do Injuries. Next how 
they are affefted, and rhirdly what ſort of ey 
ole 
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ple they are, and .in , what Condition. When, 
we have thercfore detin'd what it is ro do an Inju- 
ry, we ſhall procced with the reſt, To do an 
Injury then, is to offer harm and violenceto ano- 
ther , contrary to the Law. Now the Law is ci- 
ther peculiar or :common. I call char peculiar, 
according to which being ſet down in Writing, 
Men att politically : Common, that which tho' 
not ſer down in Writing, prevailsamong all Men. 
We at ſpontaneouſly, whatever we att know- 
ing! , and not by conſtraint. Yet where we a&t 
lngly, we do not /all things of choice : but 
where we aGt by. choice, we do all things wik 
lingly and knowingly ; tor no Man can be Igno- 
rant of what he makes a choice before-hand. 
Now the chooſing to do harm, and com- 
mit evil ats, contrary to the Law, isa Vice and 
Intemperance. For whoeyer are addifted to one 
or more Vice that render *em wicked, are alſo 
Injurious. . Asthe Miſer in Money, the Intempe- 
rate in Pleaſures of the Body, the efteminate in 
Sloth ; the Timerous in danger. For through 
Cowardice, they deſert thoſe that are in the ſame 
ſeopardy:The Ambitious in Honour;the Haſty in 
Anger;the deftrousof Conquelt for Viftories fake ; 
the Violent for Revenge ſake; thelmprudent, be- 
cauſe he is deceiv?d in what is juſt and good;the Im- 
pudent, through contempt of Reputarion:and ſo of 
the reſt, every one according tothe ſubject of his 
Paſhon. But theſe things are and will be maniteſt 
, B partly from thoſe things that have been ſpoken 
| & concerning the Vertues; Partly trom thoſe things 
that ſhall beexplain'd concerning the AﬀeCtions. Ir 
| & remains to declare for what reaſon, and in what 
condition Men do Injurics, and whom they in- 
jure. E irſt 
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Firſt therefore let us explain what we deſire,and 
what we ayoid, while we endeayour to do an 
Injury. For the Accuſer muſt conſider how ma- 
ny, and which of thoſe things, which all Men co- 


vcting, injure their Neighbors, make up the 
Compoſition of - his Adverſary : and he thar de- 


\ fends muſt conſider which and how many of thoſe 


things the Adverſary miſles; for all Men att all 
things partly of themſelves; partly not of them- 
ſelves. What theydo'not aft of themſelvyes,they at 
partly by Fortune, y by Neceflity. And 
of thoſethat a&t by Neceſity, ſome aft by Force, 
ſome by Nature. So that all things whatſoever 
they donot act of themſelves, ſome proceed from 
Fortune, ſome from Nature, and ſome from 
Force. But. of thoſe things which they a& of 
themſelves, and of which they themſelves are 
the cauſes; ſome. are through Cuſtom, others 
out of a deſire: and of rhofe, ſortie our of a ra- 
tional Appetite, others out of ar Irrational ; but 
the Will is a rational defire'of Good; for no 
Man covets bat what he' believes to be good. 
The — —— Anper and Luſt. 
Wherefore of neceſſity all things that they aR, 
they aft for ſeven Cauſes. Fortune, Force, Na- 
ture, Cuſtom , | Reaſon, Anger , Luſt, Nor 


muſt we diſtinguiſh thoſe things that are ated, 


according to' Ages or Habits, or any thing of that 
nature ; for if it happen that young Men prove 
Choleric and Luſtfal, it is not becauſe of their 


Age, bur becauſe of the Paſſions that raign with- 


in *em, that they att ſo. Nor are Riches or Po- 
verty the cauſe that rich or poor Men coyet or 
deſire. Bur it. happens that the Poor for want, 
coyct Money ; and that the Rich through Licen- 


tiouſnels 
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tiouſneſs coyet unneceſſary Plealures. However 
they are not attuated by their Riches, or their 
Poverty, but by their deſires. In like manner 
the j _ unjuſt,and all thoſe that a&t habitual- 
ly.are ed by all theſe thingg;either byReaſon 
or Paſſion ; ſome by honeſt Inclinations and 2 t- 
fections, ſome by their contraries. However it 
ha that ſuch Conſequences attend ſuch Ha- 
bits, ſuch and ſuch others. For a temperate per- 
ſon, by reaſon of his Temperance, has always 
good and lawtul opinions and deſires of Plea- 
ure.But an intemperate Perſon quite the contrary. 
Therefore theſe diviſions areto be omitted, and 
we are to conſider , which moſt uſually fol- 
lows which.For whethera Man be black or white, 
or great or little, nothing to our purpoſe follows 
from thence.Bur if a young or an old Man be juſt 
or unjuſt, there is then a difference: and in a word 
whatever things cauſe a difference in the conditi- 
ons of Men : as it will make a diſtintion whe- 
ther-a Man be Rich or Poor; whether in Proſpe- 
rity or Adverſity. But of theſe things more 
hereafter , now of the reſt. 

Thole things proceed from Fortune, of which 
there isno determinate cauſe; which are not done 
for ſuch an end, nor always, nor for the moſt 
part, nor uſually. Which 1s maniteſt from the 
definition of Fortune. Naturally thoſe things are 
done, whoſe cauſe is in themſelyes, and ww, or 
for they happen either always, or for the moſt 
part. | For as for thoſe things which are pre- 
ternatural, whether they procced from ſome {orr 
of Nature, or from any other cauſc, ir will be 
needleſs here to enquire, though Forrune ſhould 
ſcem to be the cauſe of ſuck things. By force 

E 4 thoſe 
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thoſe things are afted which are done by the A- 
gents themſelves, through og ration,or dellre. 
Men a& by cuſtom when they do thoſe things 
which they have oftendone before. 'T hoſe things 
are ated by Reaſon, which are done for adyan- 
tage, as being of the number of thoſe good 
things already mentioned, or as the end, or con- 
ducing to the end. For the Intemperate ſometimes 
a&many things thar are uſetul, not for the ſake 
of being profitable; bur to gratify their Pleaſure. 
Anger and Choler isthe cauſe that many aCt to ſa- 
tisfy revenge ; but there is a difference berween 
Puniſhment and Revenge ; for Puniſhment is in- 
flicted for the ſake of him that ſuffers. Bur he 
that aCtsa picce of Revenge, does it to gratify him- 
ſelf. Bur as to thoſe things that are done through 
Anger, we ſhall ſay more when we come to {peak 
of the Aﬀettions. | 
For the ſake of: Luſt all thoſe things are acted 
which appear to be pleaſant, in regard thatthoſe 
things which are familiar to usby uſe and cuſtom, 
are delightful; and many things alſo that are not 
naturally delightful, being made familiar by Cu- 
ſtom, are ated with delight. So that in ſhorr, all 
thoſe things which Men at of themielves, are ci- 
ther good or ſcemingly good, either pleaſing or 
ſeemingly pleaſing. For I place the eſchewing 
of Evils, or of ſceming Evils, or the choice of 
the greater for the leſs, in the number of good 
things, as being in ſome meaſure deſirable; and 
the e{chewing of things painful , or ſeeming- 
ly painful, or the choice of the leſs for the 
greater, among thoſe things which are delight- 
ful. Wherefore we are to underſtand how ma- 
ny and what things are profitable or pleaſarit. _ 
® 
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of thoſe _— are profitable in deliberation 
alrcady has {poken : We are now to dil- 
courſe of what is delightful ; of which the defi- 
nitions will be ſufficient, rhough they be not al- 
together {o exa&t , if they be not obſcure, 


—_—— 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of things delightful. 


[ ET us therefore ſuppoſe pleaſure to be a cer- 

rain motion, and entirely ſenſible diſpodiri- 
on of the mind, according to the preſent condi- 
tion of nature : Grief the contrary. Which if 
it be pleaſing and delighttul, muſt be the 
cauſe of the ſaid affetion; but whatſoever de- 
praves or cauſes a contrary diſpoſition of the mind - 
is painful. Therefore of neceſfiry thoſe things 
muſt be delightful that proceed according to na- 
ture, eſpecially when being afted according to 
nature, they have afſum'd thei awn nature : In 
regard that cuſtom is a ſecond nature. For aſt 
frequently approaches near to ahbvays : Nature be- 
ing always, Cuſtom moſt frequently; provided it 
be not violent ; for violence is preternatural. 
Wherefore neceſſity is painful ;, for which reaſon 
it was rightly ſaid, EO 


Whatere muſt of neceſſity be done, 
As barſh and irkgome all men look upon. 


Therefore 
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Therefore cares, diſtraftion of thoughts, and 
intentneſs of mind , are painful. For they are 
of neceſhity, and by conſtraint, unleſs men be ac- 
cuſtom'd to *em. For cuſtom begets pleaſure , 
bur the contraries of theſe are delighttul : And 
therefore Sloth, Eaſe, Reſt, Mirth, Recreation 
and Sleep, are in the number of- pleaſant Things, 
in regard they are not done by compulſion. 
Whatever alſo allures our deſires is pleaſant and 
delightful. For Defire is an eager reaching of the 
appetite after pleaſure. Bur of theſe deſires, ſome 
are rational, ſome irrational. Irrational are thoſe 
which are without any conſideration; ſuch as are 
natural and the appetires of the body, as hunger 
and thirſt after nouriſhment : There is alſo an 
appetite aſter all ſorts of nouriſhment, as alſo in 
taltes and venereal ſports, and generally in the 
{mel], the touch, the hearing and ſight. Ratio- 
nal are ſuch , as when we deſire by perſuaſion. 
For we are eager to deſire and enjoy many things 
upon report and perſuaſion. But becauſe we then 
are {aid to enjoy pleaſure, when we are aftefted 
with ſome ſort of ſence, and for that the imagi- 
nation is a ſort of weak ſence, and conſequently 
a certain imagination of the thing remember'd 
and hop'd for, attends upon . him that remem- 
bers and hopes, it is apparent that they who have 
ſtrong memories and hopes are affected with great 
pleaſure, berauſe they have a deep ſcnce of what 
they remember and hope for, Therefore all plea- 
fant things of neceſfity conſiſt in the ſence of things 
reſerit, the remembrance of things paſt, or the 
ope of things to come. For we are ſenſible of 
the preſent, remember whart is paſt, and hope for 
what is to come. Therefore thoſe things which 
WC 
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we preſerve in our memory are pleaſant, not on- 
ly thoſe things, which at the time of enjoyment 
were delighttul; bur alſo ſome things that were 
painful; 1t afterwards they produce any thing of 
profit or pleaſure. Accordiug to that of the Poer, 


Pleafing it 1s, when once from dangers free 
To tell the Tales of former miſery. | 


And that other : 


For Dangers ſcafpd, and Labours undergone 
To thoſe are pleaſing that renown have won. 


For which reaſon it is, that it is a pleaſing thin 
ro be free from pain. And then again, of thoſe 
things which conſiſt in hope, whatever ſeem to 
delight at preſent, or to be very helpful, or ro be 
helptul without trouble. Generally tho, what- 
ever delights at preſent, delights bath thoſe that 
remember, and thoſe that hope for the moſt 
part. Wherefore it is ſornerimes a pleaſing thing 
to be angry : According to that of Homer , con- 
cerning furious anger. 


Sweeter than Honey from the fragrautComb—— 


For no man is angry with thoſe upon whom ir is 
impoſhbletoa& his reyenge; and with thoſe that 
arc far their fuperiors-in. power , either they are 
but very little:angry, or:notar all. 

Alſo there is a certain pleaſure that attends 
moſt defires : For either in xemembring what 
they were, or in hoping what they will be, we 
enjoy a certain plcaſure : As it fares —_— 

who 
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who are thirſty in Fevers, while they remember 
how they did drink, and hope to drink preſently 
again. In like manner Lovers, when they dil- 
courle, write, and ſing, are always tickFd with 
{ome pleaſant fancy concerning the thing which 
they: love. For in all theſe things they believe 
themſelves ſenſibly preſent with the perſon they 
_ Q when the —_— _ a yy F 
the beginning of love in all people, when t 
are not only pleasd with the preſence of the - 
ſon, but remember him when he is abſent. 
therefore they are ſad and melancholy in the ab- 
ſence of the thing belov?d : Inſomuch that there 
is a kind of pleaſure in weeping and mourning. 
The ſadneſs proceeds from the abſence of the per- 
ſon beloy?d , but the pleaſure conſiſts in the re- 
 membrance of the perſon whom they behold in 
imagination. Whence that of the Poer. 


Thus having ſaid, he rai9d in every one 
A pleaſing ſtrife hrs ſorrows to bexnaap. 


It is alſo a pleaſure. to be reyeng'd of another. 
Ot which, it a man happen to fail , he is trou- 
bled ; it his deſign hit , he is overjoy'd. And 
for Choleric men, they arc-in a rage it they mils 
their reyenge; but they are pleagd with the hopes 
of revenge. Ir is alſo delighttul to get the bet- 
ter, not only to thoſe who are cager after vidto- 
ry, but to all mankind. For there is an imagt- 
nation of excellency, which all men ſeck after, 
either more or leſs ardently. Seeing then it is a 
pleaſing thing to vanquiſh, therefore of neceſhity, 
all ſports and exerciſes relating ro. War,Muſic or 
Diſputation, of neceſſity muſt be delightful, 
TH regar 
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Tegardit was a _— thing to be victorious in 
thoſe things : as alſo all manner of Games, as 
Cards, Dice, Tennice, Tables, &4c. where there 
isan Emulation or deſire to win: and ſo of Games 
and Exerciſes accompted more ſerious : of which 
ſome are delightful through uſe 'and praftice ; 
others naturally ſo; as all manner of Hunting; 
Wherefore pleading of cauſes and contentious 
diſputes, are pleaſant to thoſe that are accuſtom'd 
thereto, and know themſelves to be nimble at 
diſputation. Honour and Reputation are alſo 
in the number of thoſe things which are moſt de- 
lightful, in regard every one is willing to fancy 
himſelf ſuch an one. & much the more when 
afirmed by them who believe they ſpeak truth. 
Such are Neighbours rather then thoſe that live 
at a diſtance ; Friends, Acquaintance and Citi- 
zens, rather then Forreigners ; and ſuch as arc 
in Being, rather then ſuch are yer to be born; 
prudent rather theri imprudent, and many ra- 
thet then a few, For it is moſt probable, that all 
already mentioned, ſpeak truth, rather then their 
oppoſites. Fort as to thoſe things which a man 
deſpiſes, as Children and Beaſts, no man regards 
their honour or eſteem, for the ſake of Reputa- 
tion it ſelf ; unleſs he have any other reaſon. 
Friends are alſo in the number of things delight- 
tul; alſo to love is delightful : For there is no 
man, a lover of Wine, who is norpleaſed with 
Wine: And it is alfo delightful to be belovd. 
For then men imagine there is ſomething in *em, 
which all men deſire that are endued with ſenſe. 
Bur to be beloy'd, is to be carreſsd by another 
for his own ſake. Alſo to be admir'd is pleaſant, 
becauſe ir admits a man to be honour'd. As - 
oO 
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ſoto be flatter'd, anda Flatterer, are both things 
thar pleaſe : For a Flatterer ſcems to be bath an 
Admirer and a Friend. Alfo frequently to do 
the ſame thing is pleaſing ; for what-is cuſtomary 
is pleaſing : Exchange is alſo pleaſing, for ex- 
change is proper to nature, in regard that always 
the ſame, begin a ſatiery of the. conſtiruted and 
fix'd habit. When itis ſaid, tharthere is a plea- 
ſure in the vicilfitude of all things - Wherefore 
the alterations of proceſs of time, -whether in 
men or faſhions, is pleaſing : As being an altera- 
tion from whar is at preſent ; as alſo for that whar 
{pace of. time produces is leſs frequent. Alſo to 
learn and to admire, is for the moſt part dele- 
fable. For there is deſire in admiration. Where- 
fore what is admirable excites deſires. For learn- 
ing is the perfeCtion of Nature. Alſo to do and 
receive kindneſles are in the number of dele&a- 
blerhings; and becauſe rhat whateyer avails todo 
good is pleaſing, therefore men are delighted in 
correfting the miſcarriages of their Neighbors z 
and -to amend what is defeftive. And becauſe 
it is a pleaſing thing to-learn and admire ſuch 
things, of neceſfiry thoſe things muſt be pleaſant 
which are ed by imitation, as Painting, 
Sculpture tad Perks : And whatever clſ{e is done 
by imitation, though the imitation it {elf be nor 
pleaſing. For they are not delighted with the 
imitation, but they argue from thence, that this 
is that, and ſo they come to learn ſomething, 


Alſo variety of unexpected accidents, and the 
narrow eſcapes from danger ; for all theſe things 
are to be admired, Alſo becauſe all things that 
arc natural are _ » and for that thoſe 
things which mutu 


ly agrce one with another, 
arc 
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are natural ; there all ——— are alike in a- 
greement are natural. As Men with Men, young 
Men with young Men, Horſes with Horſes. Hence 
thoſe celebrated Proverbs ; like to ike, the 1hale 
to the Whale, the Blackbtrd to the Blackbird , and 
ſo of the reſt. And becauſe like and homoge- 
neous, are always delightful ro themſelves , and 
every thing is thus or thus afteed toward it ſelf, 
of neceſſiry all men muſt be lovers of themfelyes, 
either mote or leſs. For all ſuch things chiefly 
have a regard to themſelves. And becauſe all 
Men are lovers of themſelves, thoſe things which 
are their own, muſt of neceſſity be equally de- 
lightful, as their Works, their Orations, their 
Poems, &c. Wherefore for the moſt part they 
love their Adorers and Friends, their Ambition, 
their Poſſeſſions and Children; for Children arc 
their own works. Alſo to finjſh what they have 
gÞþ<gun is delightful, for it was their own work be- 
fore, and becauſe it is moſt pleaſing to be the 
chiefeſt, therefore to be thought wile is moſt de- 
lightful. For it is Prince-like to be wiſe. For 
Wiſdom is the knowledge of many and admira- 
ble things. And becauſe they are generally am- 
bitious, they delight in reproving their neighbors. 
And to abide by that, wherein every man thinks 
* he has a particular excellency. According to 
chat of Eur:p1des, 


To this doth He, with eager thought 

The chiefeſt part of every day devote, 
Himſelf to make the beſt, and better too, 
Nay, better then himſelf, if toyl would ao. 


In 
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In like manner, becauſeall Recreation is plea- 
ſant, together with relaxation of Mind, therefore 
Mirth and Laughter are delightful , and al- 
ſo moſt ridiculous things are pleaſant ; as 
well ridiculous Men, as | 97 wn and Pertfor- 


. mances; but as for things ridiculous, we have dil- 


cours'd in our Art of P . And fo letthis fuf- 


. fice to ſhew what things are delighttul; what things 
arc irkſome will appear by their Contraries. And 


this much for thoſe things which are the cauſes of 
Injitſtice and Jnjury. 


T — 


CHAP. XII. 


How Men beheve themſelves capacitated to ao Ih- 
Juſtice, aud by what means they do tt. 


[ES 


S 


| Nt letus ſee how Men are capacitated to 


do an Injury, and by what means they do 
it. Theſe People therefore when they think the 
thing poſſible to-be done, and to be done by them- 
ſelves, they conſider likewiſe whether t cy can 
conceal themſelves when they have done it ; or if 
they cannot, - whether they ſhall be queſtion'd, 
or if they come to ſuffer, whether the Puniſh- 
ment will be greater then what they have got by 
the Act. Burt as to what may. be cons, a what 
not, we ſhall afterwards declare, for theſe things 
are common to all the parts of Rhetoric. Now 
they believe themſelves moſt able todo an Injury, 
who think themſelves of greateſt ability both to 
{peak and a&t; whether our of their Experience in 


contention 
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tention and controverſy, or confiding in their 
Friends and their Riches : for if they find them- 
ſelyesthus ſupported ; they believe themſelves a- 
ble. Or otherwiſe whether they have ſuch or 
ſuch for their Friends, Affiſtants,or Accomplices 
jor perhaps by the help of ſuch Aids, they may 
accompliſh their ends without fear of Punithment,. 
or elſe conceal themſelves from ir. Or if they 

be in Friendſhip with thoſe that ſuffer rhe Injury, 
- or withthe Judges for Friends are careleſs of Jn- 

y rt 


juries, and eaſily reconciPd before Proſecution. 
The Judgesalſo are willing to gratity their Friends, 
either by acquitting *em, or by inflicting but a 
ſmall Puniſhment. Moreover it is eaſy for them 
to conceal themſclves, who are adjudg'd unable 
to commit the offence, as if a lame Perion ſhould 
be accug'd for beating a Man, ora poor, ora de 
form'd perſon be accusd of Adultery. Or if the 
Crime be faid to be committed publickly, and in 
the face of the World, for People are nor apt to 
believe fuch things ; or if the Crimes be ſo great 
or ſo many that never were committed before. 
For Menare not aware of ſuch Injuries: in regard 
all Men ſhun common aQtors of miſchief, like 
ſo many Peſts or Diſeaſes. Bur as for him that 
never was ſick, no Manavoids him, and ſuch as 
have no Enemies or many. For theſe b:lieve 
they may conceal themſelves, becaulc they are 
nor ſuſpected: Others believe they may conceal 
themſelves, becauſe it cannot be thought they 
would ſct upon thoſe who arc awarc of **m ; or 
that it would be an Argumene that they did never 
make the attempt, becaule they were ſure ro find 
reliſtance. The ſame may be ſaid of ſuch as art 
provided of a means = eſcape, or of tome placc 

at 
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at hand to ſecure themſelves, and of ſuch who 
if they cannot conceal themſelyes, can,purt off 
the cauſe by delay of Juſtice, and corruption of 
the Judges. Orit he beamerc'd, is ſure to delay 
or buy off the Payment , or if he be ſuch aone 
who through Poverty has nothing to loſe; or ſuch 
whoſe gains are apparent, great, and at hand, 
their Fines but ſmall, hard to be found, and ata 
diſtance. And where the Puniſhment cannot be. 
equal to the Profit. And ſuch as gain by the In- 
jury, but are ' only ſham'd by the Puniſhment. 
Or where the Injury may ſeem commendable, 
asif a Man revenge an «Gag to his Father 
or Mother, as it was Zeno's Caſe ; where the Pu- 
niſhment is only a Fine or Baniſhment, or ſome 
ſuch thing; for both do an Injury, whether this 
way or that way done: tho? both are not the ſame 
Perſons, bur contrary in their Manners and Dil- 
poſitions. Alſo they who have often had the good 
Fortune to conceal themſelves, and never morc 
to be call'd in queſtion, alſo fuch as frequently 
fail in their Attempts. For there are ſome in ſuch 
things, as well as in warfare, who are ſtill pre- 
pared to renew the Fight. Or ſuch as obtain a 
preſent Pleaſure, but the loſs follows afterwards, 
as it fares with the Intemperate; for there is In- 
tempelance in all things which are deſired. On 
che contrary, ſuch as preſently ſuffer pain or lols, 
bur attain to Pleaſure or Profit afrerwards, tho' 
later. And ſuch are the things which the abſtemi- 
ous and prudent fſeck after. And ſuch as may 
ſcem to have aCted by Fortune or Neceffity, or 
by Narturc or Cuſtom, and to have been miltaken 
alrogether, and not to have done any Injury- 
Partly {ch as could not otherwiſe obtain _ 
| right, 


right, partly ſuch as were 1n want. Now Men hap- 
pen'to be in wart two ways : cither they want 
Neceſlaries, asthe Needy, or Superfluities, as the 
Rich. Fry, they whoare Men'of Repute, or 
Infamous + Thoſe becauſe they ſhall nor be the 
leſs eſteenyd, thele becauſe they ſhall nor be the 
niote eſteem'd : and utider rhefe Circumſtances 
they both attempt. And they injute thoſe who 
are furniſh'd with ſuch things, of which they ſtand 
in need,either neceſlaries,or for {uperfluity,or plea- 
ſure, and as well thoſe that live at a diſtance, 
as thoſe that live neat at hand. The one are 
ſoon | qqroy , the other mote ſlowly 
puniſhd ; as they who rob'd the Carthagrntans. 
Alſo the unwary, and ſuch as are not watch- 
tul, bur credulous z for it is eaſy to deceive all 
theſe, alſo the negligent. For he that ſeeks re- 
venge muſt be dill;genc. The baſhful allo, for 
they ſ{eldotn contend for gain. Alſo thoſe who be- 
ing injur'd by many, never care to take revenge. 
For -to uſe rhe common Proverb, theſe are the 
Myſiaxs Prey. Alſo thoſe who never, or they 
who were frequently injur'd; for both are negleCt- 
ful: Theſe becauſe never, thoſe becauſe they 
think they ſhall be no more. Alſothoſe that arc 
or may be caſily, opprelyd with ſcandalous Re- 
rts. For uch nÞver chuſe to defend themſelves, 
caring the Judges ; nor can perſwade the contra- 
ry ; of which ſort are they whom many hate, 
or many cnyy. And againſt whom they have an 
Pretenices, either of their Parents, or of their 
own, or of their Friends, either that they have 
or would do wrong, either to their Parents them- 
(elves, or ſuch as are their deareſt Relations,who 
ate under their Proteftion. For as the: Proverb 
F 2 favs, 
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ſays, Improbiry only wants a pretence. We alſo 
a our Friends and our Enemies ; for it 1s ea- 
ly todothe onegleaſing rodotheother. Alſorhoſe 
who have no Friends, whoare not in a condition 
to ſay or do. Alſo ſuch as are negleQtful of Re- 
venge, or apt to be reconcil'd, or never proſe- 
on to _e OO as tO _—_ a _ worth 
cir while to time to ſtay for Ju 
and recompence, as Forraigners, and Khoo: 
Tradeſmen, whoare contented with ſmall faris- 
fattion for an Injury committed. Or ſuch as have 
done many Injuries to a way or themſelves have 
ſuffered ſeveral like to what they have done. For 
thatdoes nct ſeem an Injury, when a Man has 
ſuffered no more then what he has often done him- 
ſelf, as if a Man ſhould be a perſon that uſed to 
give ill Language to others; or ſuch as have done 
an Injury, or intended it, or were about to doit. 
For in ſo doing there is both ſatisfaftion, and a 
plauſe, nor docs it ſeem for the moſt part to 
an Injury. Or ſuch who do an Injury, that may 
be grateful to their Friends or their Maſters, or 
thoſe with whom they live. Alſo ſuch as from 
whom they cafily hope for Forgiveneſs. Alſo 
when they have accuſed a Man and are at odds 
with him; as it was thecaſe between com and 
Dro. For ſuch Ads doal ſeemto be Inju- 
ries. Alſothole nor doing harm themſelves, are 
oppreſs'd by others, as if it wete then too late to 
conſult a Remedy , as Aineſidemns is reported F 
have written to Gelo , when Catab1a was by hi 
diſpeopld ; that he wanted bur a little of prevent- 
inghim, as if he intended to havedone it himſelt. 
And ſuch ro whom if we once do an Injury, we 
mav do many things juſtly by way of SatisfaCtion- 
AS 
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As Jaſon of Theſaly ſaid, we muſt do Injury in 
a thatwe may do Juſtice in many. Al- 
ſo they more eafily commit thoſe things which 
all or many do : Doping calily ro for. Pardon 
for ſuch A en are ready to commit 
py may eaſily be concea[l'd. —_— 
_— ho from another ſuch chin 


_ co ngs that are cata _ 
ne we cop Yay Jereted, becauſe of their 


mc and Complext or ſuch things 
asarc le,and hid in a {mall comgrrhings 

that are like to many things, as be he that di 
the _ d before ; or which a Man is - 
(cloſe, as the Adulteries of his Wite 
or Ko own, or his Childrens miſcarriages, and 
ſuch —_— the Proſecutor to - a con- 
nd gon ro Strife : things of 
lie nn, for which Pardon is fre- 
quently allowd. And thus, how Men are ca- 
Tared to doan Injury, by what means, who 
are thar att and ſuffer, and wherefore Men 

ſeck to injure others let this ſuffice. 


= T3 


CHAP. XIIL 


Of Inj ny, and things done juſtly. 


N2Y? let us diſtinguiſh between all Injuries 
and Lawful O_s beginning firſt from 
—_ Juſt unjuſt are therefore de- 

g to the Laws, and the 


Po to res they relate, two WAYS. Now I 
BF 3 lay 


| — —— 
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ſay rhe Law is either Proper or Common. Pro- 
er, that which concerns all Perſons 1n partigy- 
ar one among anarher ; and this is cither written 
or not written,Common is that which is according 
ro Nature ; for there are ſome things that are 
juſt or unjuſt by nature, and would be ſo if there 
were no Society or Agreement among Men. As 
Antigone ia Sophacles ſeems to intimare ; when 
ſhe avers it to be a thing naturally juſt to bury 
Polymices. " 


For neither now, 3:1 yet of Yeſterday, 

But always thug has born perpetual ſway. 

In all Mens Migs ; nar is there pne that kyows 
From whence this ſecret Law of Nature flops: 


And as we find in Ewpeagcles againſt Murther ; 
for Murther is not juſt among ſome; unjuſt a- 
mong others. | Fn 
But a fix*a Law 1 all Mens Breaſts, wbere eve, 
| 0 (crauy Arr 
Heaven's Immenſe Light ſhines through the ſpa- 


Which alſo Alc:damas confirms in his Meſſe- 
714c. Now : where they are: dezermin'd , they 
are two ways determin'd ; for what we ought to 
do or not to do relates either ro common Society, 
orto one {upream thing in that common Society. 
Therefore we may do right and injuſtice two 
ways; for cithcr we hurt one” ſingle perſon, or a 
common S$2ciery. For he that commirs Adultery 
or beats a Man, harms a certain perſon ; but he 
thar deſerts his colours, injures the public. To 
jutter an Injury is to be injur'd by him that docs 
Eon 0 | © if 
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it willingly, and with an Intention ſo rodo. For 
we have already defin'd doing an Injury to be a vo- 
luntary alt. And becauſe herthart ſuffers an Injury 
receives a miſchief unwillingly, and all Injuries 
confiſt of thoſe things already repeated (for we 
| have already diſtinguiſh'd between things good 
and evil of themſelves, and what Men do ipon- 
rancouſly, thatthey do willingly) of neceſſity all 
offences relate eirher to the public, or to private 
Perſons ; and that they are committed either un- 
knowingly or unwillingly, or elſe willingly and 
knowingly : and of theſe , fome are commir- 
ted out of Pre-cleftion, or out of AfﬀeCtion. 
Now what things Men make choice of, and in 
what Capacities, has been already ſaid. Bur be- 
cauſe ſome Men who confeſs they have done ſuch 
a thing,cither will not acknowledg the declaration 
of matter of FaCt in the complaint, as if irſhould 
be ſaid; that he ſtole the thing where he took it. 
Or if he confeſs that he firuck firſt ; but did not 
ve the firſt Proyocation 3 that he was in the 
omans Company, but did not lye with her : 
or that he did commit the Theft, but it was' not 
Sacriledg z as it was alſo laid-in the Declarati- 
on ; Or thar he brake up Land, but nor belonging 
to the public ; or that he diſcoursd the Enemy, 
but not as a Traytor ; Theretore when we 
treat of theſe things, we define, what is Ther, 
what Contumely, what Adultery, that whether 
we would demonſtrate ir to be or not ro be, we 
may declare whar is juſt ; for in all theſe things, 
the queſtion is, wherher the thing be unjuſt,” or 
wicked, or not: For Improbity or Injury confitts: 
in Election. And words: indeed of this nature 
demonſtrate the Eleftion; as Contumely and: 


F 4 Theft, 
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Theft. Yer he that ſtrikes a perſon, does nat 
preſently offer an indignity to the ape] pn, 
bur if he do it to ſome other purpoſe and inten- 
tion, as either ro diſgrace the ſame perſon , or 
elſe for to pleaſe himſelf. Nor can he that takes 
a thing privily be ſaid to ſteal, bur it he do it to 
the damage of another, and to his own proper 
bencht. And the ſame rule is to be obſery*d in 
other things of this nature, 

And hecauſe there are two ſorts of juſt and 
unjuſt chings ; for fome are ſet down in writing , 
cthiers not ; of what are delivered in the Law we 
have already ſpoken ; but of thoſe things which 
are nct ſet down in writing, there are tivo ſorts 
beſides. And theſe are partly according to. the 
exubcrancy of Vertus and Vice, wherein are ig- 
nominy and praiſe, diſhonour and honour, and 
gifts and gratitude to a Benefaftor, and return- 
ing kindneſs for kindneſs, to be aſſiſting tO a mans 
friends and the-Jike : Partly a ſupplement to the 
written and proper law. For equity ſeems to be 
juſt, and equity 1s that which is juſt , belides 
what is ſer down in the written Law. And this 
happens, ſomcrtimes though the Laygivers arc 
unwilling ; ſometimes by their connivance. Un- 
willingly, when they were ignorant of the mat- 
ter; willingly when rhey cannot determine, but 
there is a neceſſity to ſpeak in general terms, not 
fo, but as-is moſt uſual ; or where they cannot 
diftinguiſh becauſe of Infinity , as to give rules it 
a man wounds, with what ſort of mettle , and 
how much of any fort : For it would be redious 
' to-cnumerate thoſe particulars. If therefore 
. when the thing is Indcfinite, a Law muſt 
be made concerning it, nothing can be ſaid _ 


wiſe then dy and barely. Wherefore if a 
man having a Ring upon his Finger, ſtrikes ano- 
ther, or lifts up his hand, he is guiley according 
tro the written Law , and has done an injuty ; 
though in reality he has done none. And this is 
Equity. If then what we have faid be E- 
quity , it is apparent what things are equal , 
what not, and who are men of Equity. 

where pardon is allowable, there is alſo Equity ; 


 *nor iS it equal to judge offences and injuries, an 


injuries and misfortunes worrhy of equal puniſh- 
ment. Now misfortunes are ſuch things as hap- 
pen contrary to expettation ; and not through 
improbity : Offences ſuch things as happen, not 
contrary to expettation , yet not out of a wic- 
ked intention : But injuries happen froma wicked 
inclination, agcording to expectancy. For what 
proceeds from deſire, proceeds from wickednels. 
And it is bur equal Ef to pardon human frail- 
ties z and not to have a reſpeCt ro the Law, bur 
the Lawgiver ; not to the words but the ſenſe 
and meaning 'of the Lawgiver ; not to the att, 
but the pre-eleftion ; not to the part, 'but to the 
whole ; not whar a man is now, but what a man 
was always, or for the moſt part ; and ro remem- 
ber to what good things his inclination leads him, 
then to what bad things : And the benefits he has 
receiv'd, then what he has done ; and his pa- 
rience in ſuffering injuries, and his deſire to be 
judgd rather by words then deeds ; and rather 
to refer himſelf to Arbitration, then go to Law 
and Tryal. For an Arbitrator conſiders _ 
ty'; a Judge looks upon the Law , and therefore 
ah Arbitrator is choſen ; that Equiry may pre- 
vail: And thus much concerning things _ 
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CHAP XIV. 


Of the greater or leſs Injury. 


HE greater Injury is that which procceds 
F from the greater Injuſtice. Wherefore ſome- 
times the leaſt crimes ſeem to be the greateſt ; as 
when Caliſtratus accuſed Melanopus , for taking 
three ſmall Veſſels of inconfiderable value from 
the Builders of the Temple, becauſe the Veſlels 
were facred. Bur in Juſtice, *tis quite contrary. 
For thoſe other things ſeem ſo to be,becauſe they 
exceed in the virtual conſequences ; in regard , 
that he who would ſteal three ſacred Veſſels of 
ſmall price, would do a greater injury. And ſome- 
times it is ſo indeed the greater, ſometimes it is ſo 
judged according to the harm that enſues : And 
where the puniſhment is not equal, but every 
way leſs, and for which there is no remedy ; for 
that is terrible, and almoſt impoſſible, and where 
the ſufferer can receive no recompence, in regard 
no remedy can be found. For judgment and 
puniſhment are the remedies : And if the ſuffe- 
rer cannot brook the Ignominie. Moreover if he 
thar' did: the injury more deſerves the puniſh- 
ment; as Sophocles pleading for Euftemon, becauſe 
he that could not brook the indignities kill d him- 
ſelf, affirmed that he would not have meaner 
thoughts of the contumely, or think it deſery*d 
leſs puniſhment, becauſe he that had ſuffter'd had 
puniſh?d himſelf. Or if a man does an injury 

Ds alone, . 
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alone, or firſt of all, or engag'd with a few: And 
ro commit the {ame injuries often, is a great in- 
juſtice. Great are allo thoſe crimes for the preven- 
tion of which great puniſhments and torments, 
are ſought and invented , and Priſons built for 
their reſtraint. And among the Arg:ves he is . 
fined and amered, who occaſions the making of 
a new Law. The moſt Beſtial injury alſo is the 
greater , and that which is ptemcdirated :. Agd 
which they, who when ws þ hear it, are more 
_—_— LE an fc 4 where ws dy —_ 
or trat many ings , as oaths, pledg- 
ing of Faith, and Conjugal Vows. For it is an 
exyberancy of many injuries. Alſo their crimes 
are not mean , which are-commured where the 
unjuſt arepuniſh'd; ſuch are falſe Wirneſles; for 
who may be counted Offcndors, if not they who 
offend in Couns of Juſtice : Alſo thoſe which 
the greater ignominy attends. Allo they that in- 
jure their Benefators. For he multiplies inju- 
rics, as well in doing ill.as in not doing well; And 
they that af againft the Laws unyritten ; in re- 
d it js batrer to be juſt when uncompelbd. 
Now the written Laws wees made through ne- 
ceſfiry, bur not the unwritten. For he that awd 
by fear, and liable to puniſhment, commits an 
injury.. will not {cruple to do worſe where no pu- 
niſhment hangs o're his head. And thus much 
concerning the greater and the lefſer injury. 
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CHAP. XV- 
Of Unartefiial Proofs. 


VV* are now to {peak of proof which is 
Unartificial ; which is proper in judici- 
al _ Tr _ ra _ Fer 
up t proof z the Law, Witneſſes, Com- 
rats, Ekamina Be Oaths. And firſt of 
the Laws, what uſe is to be made of *m, as 
well by him that diflwadcs, as by bn oe: 
ſwades; by him that accuſes, as by him thar de- 
fends, For it appears ,- that if the written Law 
be contrary to the fa&t , the common Law is to 
be made uſe of, and equity, as being more juſt. 
For he proceeds according to the heſt advice, 
who does not always make* uſe of the written 
Laws. For Equity always remains and never 
changes, no more then the common Law, as be- 
ing according to nature ; but the' written Law 
changes often, As it is ſaid in Sophocles's Anti- 
g0re, that ſhe had ated contrary to the Laws of 
Creony but not contlary ta the unwritten Law. 


Which neither now, nor yet of Yeſteraay, 
But ſtill :n all mens minas perpetual ſway 
Has born; and for that reaſon did deride 
Not only this, but all mens Laws beſide. 


Seeing then , that juſt is ſomewhat which is true 
and rakrable z bur that which ſeems . is = : 
therefors 
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therefore that which is written is no Law, be- 
caule ir does not perform the duty of Law. More- 
over, the Judge 1s like him thar eflays both Sil- 
ver and Gold, to diſcern whart is truly juſt from 
what is adulrerate : And beſides, it 1s more be- 
coming the Charafer of a judicious man , to 
make uſe of unwritten then written Laws, and 
toſtick cloſe to them. Whether thisunwrictenLaw 
be contrary to ſome approv*d Law;or oppolite to 
its ſelf, as when the one commarids al! contracts 
to be firmly oblerv'd; and the other forbids any 
contrafts xo be made contrary to the Laws. Or 
if it be ambiguous, that he may weigh and con» 
ſider, to what part to accommodate the juſt , 
and to what the J—__  and-ſo to make the 
beſt uſe of it. And if the grounds and reaſons 
upon which the Law was made , are ceagd, bur 
the Law isſtill in force; this muſt be endeavour 
to be explain'd ; to ſhew the repu of rhe 
Law to its ſelf. Bur if the written Law be agree- 
able to the occaſion or the fat, then it is right- 
ly and truly to be faid, that the Law ws nor 
made for the Judge to at, for the ſake of what 
is contrary to the Law, but leaſt he ſhould per- 
jure himſelf , being ignorant of the Law; and 
becauſe no man chooſes what is barely good, bur 
all make choice of whar is good for themſelves ; 
and becauſe there is no difference, whether there 
be no Laws, or whether no uſe be made of any ; 
and becauſe that in diſeaſes, it ſignifies nothing 
to cavil againſt the Phyſitian; alchough the er- 
ror of the Phyſitian is _— ſo prejudicial, as 

our Rulers. 


to accuſtom our ſelves to di 
And becauſethe beſt Laws forbid any manto ſhew 
himſelf wiſer then the Law. And thus much 
concerning the Laws. - Ie 
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TheWirneſles ate ſometimies ancient,and ſome- 
times modern, ſometimes participant of the dan- 
ger, ſometimes out of all hazzard: I call the 
ancientTeſtimonſics;ſuch as the Poers and other fa- 
mous men, whoſe judgments and- ſentences are 
approv?d, as.the Athenians made uſe of Homer, 
for a witneſs. about Salamrar 5 And the Texedians 
of Periander the-Corinthian, againſt the Sigears, 
Leophron made-uſe of Solop's _— againſt Cr7- 
it25,, to ſhew that his Family had: been infamous, 
for {o long time,.for uncleanlineſs- Otherwiſe S9- 
bn had nevet ſaid, 


Bid Critias waunting 1a his Golden Locks, 
Obedrent to bis Parent, (hun the Rocks 
Of Youths Intemperance——— 


Theſe are. therefore Teſtimonies concetning 
things paſt ;-.but as to future things; the Interpre- 
ters of the Otaeles, as Themiſtocles alledging, thar 
wooden Walls fignifyd-to the Arhemans ro make 
themſelves ſtrong in their naval force: A Pro- 
verb alſo is a-kind of Teſtimony. As it a man 
deliberating whether to'feck the tricndſhip of an 
Old Man, meets with the Proverb, Newer place 
a bexefit upon ax Old Man. He that deliberates 
whether to kill the Children with the Parents , 
meets with another Proverb. 4: Fool zs he, that 
once the Children ſlain, the Father {awves. 

Allo theEvidence of modecrnTeſtimonies being 
of good credit, are uſetul in {uirs at Law. As 
Euvbulus urg'd in a Trial, a certain Sentence of 
Plato againſt Charetzs, which Plato had urg'd a- 
gainſt Chayibrus. Thar it was all long of him 
that the People conte(sd-themfclves all wicked in 
the City. Some 


— 
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Some are participant of the er it they 
ſcem rowear falſe. But theſe _ Witne(- 
ſes of things of this Nature, as whether done, or 
not done, and whether it be or be not ; but not 
at all of the quality, as whether juſt or unjuſt ; 
Fetine or not profitable. Howeyer ancient 


Teſtimonies may be ugd to prove the quality ; 

or nor being to be corrupted, they are moſt un- 
deniable Evidence. And therefore they who have 
no other Evidence , make uſe of this affiſtance, 
which is to be judg'd from Probabilities. For 
that is an excellent method of judging; that pro- 
bables cannot be corrupted with money; and are 
never accugd of giving falſe judgment ; which 
Teſtimonies he that has, will make uſe of againſt 
him that has not, becaule that probable will de- 
lay the ſentence : In regard there would be no 
occaſion of Witneſſes, could the matter be proy'd 
by reaſon. 

Now Teſtimonies, ſome relate to our ſelyes, 
ſome to the adverſary; ſome to the matter, ſome 
ro the Circumſtances. Whence it is appar 
that we never can be in want of profitable Tefti- 
mony. For it will relate to the matter, either 
for us or againſt our adverſaries : Or the Cir- 
cumſtances of reputation ; what our own, what 
the repute of our adverſary. : 

In reference to Contracts, there is this uſe of 
Oration, to increaſe or extcnuate, ro ſhew their 
credibility or incredibiliry. For 1f the probabi- 
liry and credibility be on our fide , tis for us ; 
if not *tis againſt us. Bur he that will ſhew the 
probability or improbability of things, muſt con- 
lider what we have already (aid concerning the 
Witneſſes. Now if it be granted there was fuch 


— 
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a contract z.then Amplification muſt be us'd on 
our ſide; For a contraft is a private:Law in re- 
ference to the particular part. However the Laws 
are not confirmd by but contraQts arc 
confirm'd by the Laws : And the Law is abſo- 
lutely a certain a ent. And therefore he thar 
will not believe, but overthrows a contraft, fub- 
verts the Law. Alſo exchange of Commodities 
ro an again; alſo wharever we do voluntarily, we 
do by agreement. Therefore he that endeayoury 
to render contracts invalid , deſtroys all com- 
merce and converſation among, Men. Bur if theſe 
things are on the Adverſarics {ide , all things are 
firſt ro be urged to invalidate the force of the con- 
traty Law. For if the Laws do not appear to 
be yy —_— but talacioufly im by the 
Law makers, it would be an abſurd thing to be- 
lieve our {clves not bound to obedience ; bur yer 
that it was of nccelfiry to ſtand to the contratt. 
Moreover - becauſe a judge is a diſpenſer of Ju- 
ſtice, and therefore he is not to conſider what is 
juſt, bur what is moſt juſt. For it is not for Ju- 
ſtice to be perverted, either by fraud or through 
n : For it is natural. Burt conttatts may 
be made by perſons decciv*d,or in neceſſity. There- 
fore it is to b2 conſider?d whether they are con- 
trary to any written or common Law, or to what 
is juſt and honeſt : Ot wherherto wy fan 6 or 
latter contracts: for cither rhe latter ſtand g 

and the former are cancell'd, or the former ſtan 
good and the latter are void : And fo we muſt 
plead what is moſt for our turn : then we are to 
con{ider, wherthcr they may be any way prejudi- 
cial to the Judges z or whateyer elſe may occur 
of rhe {ame nature: | 


Exami- 
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Examinations alſo and Torments are a ſort oi 
Teſtimonies, and they ſcem to be of ſome crc- 
dit, becauſe they are conſtraired. And therefore 
it is no difficult thing to underſtand their force, 
and how far uſc may be made of *em. Which it 
they proye for us, then we are to amplify, as it 
they were the only trucTeftimonics, if againſt us, 
and for the Adyerlary, then to invalidate the E- 
vidence, by {peaking generally of Torments. Fer 
that they who are conſtrayi'd , ſpeak far morc 
untruths then truchs. Enduring, on purpoſe to 
conceal the truth; and rcadily lving.,to bc our of 
their pain : And for collateral confirmation, cx- 
amples are to be brought which the Judges 
know. 

Concerning Oatks , the conſideration is four- 
fold. For it this caſe, there 1s cither giving or 
taking, or neitacr, or both. Another way thus, 
whether the thing be ſworn , and whether by 
this or by that perſon. The reaſon is , becauſe 
men calily for{wear themſelyes ; nor does the 
ſwearer reſtore ; beſides , he believes judgmenr 
wi:l paſs without any Witneſs to {wear, and be- 
cauſc there is leſs hazard ro commit himſelf to 
the Judges; for he confides in them, not in the 
Witne 

The other then again will not take , becauſc 
he deteſts to be brib'd to ſwear : becaule that if 
he were a Villain he would ſwear; and better it 
vould be ro be a Villain for ſomething rhen nc- 
thing ; for by ſwcaring he ſhail ger nothing, and 
therefore he refuſes rhe monev , nct to avoid 
ſrearing,, but our of a vcrtuous Incliration. 
Whence that of X:#ph 1zes , that rhe challcge 
5s nct Cqual of an in. pious perſc againſi a man 
of 
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of Religion and Honeſty , but as it a ſtrong lu- 
4 perlon ſhould challenge a weak Impotent 
ripple to fight him. If he rakes, *tis becauſe he 
confides in himſelf and not the Giver. So that 
inverting the ſaying}ot Xezo + IG way ſay thus, 
that it is the ſamerhing whither the wicked offer, 
or whether the Vertuous perſon ſwearer : for it 
is a hard thing that he ſhould refuſe in thoſe 
things, concerning which they think fir to give 
ſentence upon his Oath. Bur it he gives as willing 
to commit his cauſe to the Gods; or becauſe he 
has no necd of appcal to any other Jud < he 
offers ro him,gthar he may be his Judge : An be 
cauſe it is ab{urd that he ſhould retule ro {wear to 
ſuch things, which others arc thought worthy to 
ſwear, and will b: \worn to. And thus as it ap- 
pears what is to be done in (ingulars, it is as ap- 
parcnt alſo what is to be done in Copulatives. As 
tt the ſame perſon will give, but not take ; or take 
and not give, ot if he be ready to give and take 
or refuſes todo either. For by what has been ſaid 
of neceſſity, they muſt be coupÞPd ; as muſt their 
Reaſons and Conſequences allo be. Hence it i; 
apparent, that if a Man be deceiv'd by his Ad- 
- verſary, 'tis no Perjury. For Injury proceeds 
from the Will, and Perjury is an Injury ; but 
{uch things as are done by Violence and fraud 
are not voluntary. - Hence Perjury appears to be 
inthe Mind and not in the Mouch. Wheretore 
if the Adverſary ſwear that he ſubverts all things 
who will not ſtand to his Oath, the Anſwer is at 
hand. For this reaſon it is that vou ſubvert the 
Law in Swearing + Cry you, we think it juſt that 
you ſhould abide bv yout Caths, and ſubmit 
r0 
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to our Judgment; but we will not abide by our 
Oaths: or whatever elſe may be ſpoke by way 
of Amplification. And thus much concerning 
in artificial Proots. 


Ariſtotle's 
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CHAP. TI 
That the AﬀeGions of the Auditors ave to be 


210U d. 


\ YOW bccauſe Rhetoric is all for the 

ſake of Judgment ; (for Men judg ot 
Deliberations, as Judgment belon 

ro the Scat of Juſtice  ) therefore it 

will be neceſſary to ſhew how 1t 1s 

adapted, not only to accompliſh two ends of De- 

monltration, and gaining Belief ; butalſo to ren- 

der himſeif and the Judg ſo and fo a 

; ror 
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For chiefly in Deliberations, and then in Judg- 
ments it mainly ayails to the gaining Belict, that 
the Speaker may ſcem to be lo quallif'd , and 
by the Hearers be thought to be ſome way 
or other affefted toward 'em., and farther thar 
they be in ſome meaſure affefted roward 
him, yo he Jon. che Orator 
ſhould be regarded, is molt proper in mat- 
ters of Deliberation; bur that che Hearer ſhould 
be affefted, is molt proper in Courts of Juſtice. 
For the ſame things do not appear to thoſe that 
love and hate; nor tothe haſty and the mild; bur 
another thing altogether, or as it is in bigne(s.For 
to a Friend ,he that is to give the Judgment ſeems 
to non? or bur very little wrong ; but with an E- 
nemy *ris quite orherwiſe. Alſoto him that hopes 
and deſires well, it what isexpetted be pleaſing, 
it ſeems both that ir will be, and that it will be 
a happineſs if ir come to paſs.Quite otherwile itwill 
be to him that deſpiſcs and fears the Iflue. There 
are three things therefore which render an Ora- 
ror worthy of Credit, beſides Demonſtration, 
Prudence , Vertue , Benevolence. Wherefore 
they who ſpeak or debare, fail either for want of 
all theſe, or for want of ſome one of theſe. For 
cither through folly they do not rightly think, or 
if they think aright, for want of Honeſty, the 
| do not fay as they think; or though they —_ 
right and are vertuous, >) 
not to give the beſt advice, though they knew 
how to doit, becauſe they are not accounted Be- 
neyolent. Theſe arc the three things, for want 
of which they cnly fail. Therefore if they be but 
thought to be endow'd with all theſe Verrucs, 
of neceſſity he muſt be ought a Perſon of Cre- 
3 dit 


ctare they eaſily thought 
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dit by his Hearers. Now how Men may come 
to'be thought Prudent ' arid Verruous , 1s to be 
thered out of what has been diſcoursd concern- 
ingthe Vertues : for from thence he may learn 
to make not only himſelf, but another fo. We 
are noiv to ſpeak of Benevolence arid Love, and 
in general of the Aﬀe@ions. 
he Afﬀettions therefore are thoſe things, 
wherewith Men being moy'd, make a different 
japan of things. Which affeftions are at- 
tended either by Pleaſure or Pain ; as by Anger, 
Pity, Fear , and the like, together with their 
ſites. To every one of which there belongs 
three Conſiderations: as in reference to Anger, 
how Men affeted with that Paſſibn become An- 
gry, with what things they are accuſton'd to be 
angry, and in what ſort of things. For if we aim 
at one or two, and not all of thoſe things, it will 
be impoſhble to move rhe Hearers to anger. And 
lo of the reſt. os 


— 
=” 


CHAP. It 
Of Anger. 


Necr is therefore the deſire of apparent Re- 
vengc, accrewingfrom a d taſte, by reaſon 

of ſome appearirg, rho undeſerv'd contempt of 
themſelves, or their Friends. Which being An- 
_ ger, of -neceſlity when any one is angry, he muſt 
b2-angry with fome one in particular.as with Clo: 
tho' nog with the Man ; otherwiſe then mn 
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he did or would have done ſomcraing to 
himſelf, or ſome one of his Friends. So that al- 
ways ſome Pleaſure artends upon all Anger, in 
hopes of revenge ; for it is a pleaſure for a Man 
to think he ſhall obtain what he defires : ſince 
no Man fecks after Impoſſibilities. wherefore an 


angry Man covets Poſtbilities. Wherefore it is 
rightly ſaid of Anger, 


That it encreajes 1n the anger*d Breaſt 
More ſweet then Hoey, that ſo charms the Taſt. 


For it is attended by a certain Pleaſure, as well 
for the reaſons alledg'd, as allo: for that Men 
dwell upo2 the Imagination of Revenge, which 
Imagination is like to the Pleaſure we have in 
Dreaming, 

Now in regard Contempt is the opcration of 
Conceit about that which = ro be of no va- 
lue (for we do not flight either good or bad 
things, or their Conſequences, bur we never va- 
lue thoſe that arenone art all, or the leaſt) there 
are three ſorts of Contempr; ſlighting, vexati- 
ov, and aftront: For he that (lights another, con- 
temns him ; ſceing that what Men have bur little 
value for, that they flight: but they contemn 
things of no value. And hethat vexes another, 
ſeems tocontemn him. For vexation is when a- 
ny Man becomes a hindrance to another Man's 
Will: notto gain any thing himſelf, but to pre- 
vent the other. And therefore not aiming at a- 
ny Profit to himſelf, he deſpilcs the other. Which 
1s apparent frpm hence, that it will he no dam- 
mage to himſelf; (tor if he did he would be a- 
traid and cot contemn the Perſog) nor advantage 
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tothe other in any thing of Moment. Otherwiſe 
he would be careful ro {eek his Friendſhip. And 
he that offers an affront to another, deſpiſes him. 
For to affront, is © vex and trouble another in 
ſuch things, wherein it is an Indiginty to him to 
ſuffer ; not thar he aims at any thing more then 
what he does, but only thar = delights in the 
AQ. For they thar return the Injury, do not 
affront but rake revenge. Bur it is a _—_ to 
him that offers the affronr, to think that in 
doing the Injury he excells the 'other, and ſhews 
himſelf ro be the better Man. [herefore young 
Men and Rich People arc Contumelious, believ- 
ing it ſhews their Superiority to give an affront. 
For it is the nature of Contumely to diſgrace ; 
and he that diſgraces another, contemns him : 
For whatſoever is worth nothing, has no eſteem 
or repute either of being good or evil. There- 


fore avs Ach;Iles in his Fury, 


: Th: affront my Honout ſtains 
F\h:le he my Vabars Guerdoa thus detains, 


And that othcr, 
As 1] ſom: Dejpirable Runagate. 


Which were the reaſons of his Provocation. 
Now Men think it convenient to be exalted above 
rheir Superiours, becauſe of their Birth, their 
Strength, their Vertue, and briefly in every thing 
that is an excellency in others: as the wealthy 
excells in Riches; the Eloquent in the gift of 
utterance z he that commands him that is com- 


manded , and he that is thought worthy ro go- - 
ycrn, 


DE em 
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vern, excels him that is nor thought worthy, 
And therefore it is ſaid, 


Great is the wrath of Jove deſcended Kings 
And in another Place, 


Deep in his breaſt his kroodtng Anger lyes, 
To perfe:t what 1s fury ſhall deviſe. 


For they impatiently brook affronts, in regard 
of their high dignity and ſuperexcellency, O- 
thers by reaſon of che benefits they have done 2 
or do, either by themſelves, or their friends, or 
will or would do for his take. And thus it is 
Apparent how men come to be angry with 
whom and for what cauſes they are angry, For 
ſome are angry when they are aggreivid. For 
he that is aggreiv'd defires ſomething whether it 
be by any Oppolttion direQtly made againſt him z 
as to hinder a man from drinking that is a 
thirſty ; or not direly, asif a man does not 
oppoſe, yet does not lend his Affiſtancey or if any 
other greivance happen, all theſe things raiſe 
anger-1n a man. And therefore, fick le, 
Poor People, Lovers, thirſty People, and in a 
word all that deſire, without obtaining their des 
ſires, are angry and eaſily provok'd, elpecially 
with thoſe that diſpiſe their preſent Condition. 
As thoſe that are ſick with thoſe that upbraidz or 
whatever is the cauſe of their Diſtemper : The 
Poor are angry with their Poverty ; the Warri- 
our with his 1ll ſucceſs ; the Loyer, for want of 
his fatisfaftion; and fo of the reſt; ſeeing that 
every one is prepar'd for his Paſſion by the dil- 
turbance 
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ſturbance that is within him. Moreover if the 
perſon expetted things contrary. For what is 
great and unexpected cauſes a greater po ; 
as it cauſes greater delight, when a thing hap- 
pens contrary to expeCtation. Hence it happens 
that ſeaſons, hours, ages, and diſpoſitions make 
it apparent who and which are moſt Subject to 
anger,and when and where and which overrulin 

render the —_—_ of men more froppiſh an 

teſty. They alſo are angry with thoſe thar 
laugh, deride and ſcoff at %mm : for fuch affront 
*em: and with thoſe that offend *em in ſuch things 
as are the ſigns of contumely ; of which number 
are thoſe things which are done to no end, and 
are no way profitable to thoſe that give the Ot- 
fence: and therefore they are contumelious. 
cu allo are angry with thoſe that ſlight and 


ill of thoſe things wherein they cheifly 
elight : as when they ſpeak cvil of Philoſophy 
before ſuch as ſtudy ro excel therein : or it 
another diſpraiſe the ſhape of ſuch a Mans Body, 
which they think handſom + and ſo in other 
things, more eſpecially it they ſuſpett themſelves 
to want thoſe Perfe&tions which are tax*d to be 
wanting in others. Burt if they are confident of 
their own parts and beauty, they never mind 
what others ſay. Alſo men take theſe things 
more unkindly at their friends hands then ar 
the hands of others; as expcCting at their hands 
more civility and reſpe&t. Alſo with ſuch as 
were wont to relpe&t and honour ?em, bur for- 
' bear their former civilitys: tor then they think 
themſelves contemn'd; otherwiſe they would 
continue their friendſhip. Alſo -with thoſe that 
ſhew themſelves ungrateful, and do not return 


Quid 
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Qsid for Quo; and with ſuch as aft-quite contrary 
to what they do, eſpecially it their Inferiours, 
For all theſe things are lookrt upon as contemprs, 
the one of Inferiors, the other by Inferiors. More 
eſpecially if they be contemn'd by thoſe who 
are of no eſteem themſelves. For Anger riſes 
from a contempt that no way becomes the Con- 
remners : now 1t does not become Inferiours to 
defpiſe their Superiours. And friends are no 
triends, it they donot ay and do well ; much 
more 1f they aft or fay quite contrary to their 
friends, and 1t they are nor lenſible of their wants, 
as was Aptipho's Plexippos with Meleager: for it 
is a ſign we are not {enlible of the diſreſpe&t we 
ſhow : for where we are careful of our b:havi- 
our, we conſider what we do. People are alſo 
angry with thoſe that rejoyce at their Misfor- 
tunes,more eſpecially if they {port with their Ca- 
lamities : for both are ſigns of contempt or En- 
mity. Alſo with them that care not whether 
they be troubleſom or no. - Wherelore thev 
are angry with thoſe that tell *'em ill news: and 
with Toke thar hear of or ſee their Misfortunes 
without being concern'd, for they pelemble Enc- 
mies or Cpntemners. For friends condole with 
friends ; and all men greive at their own Mis- 
fortunes : People are alſoangry with five ſorts of 
men : with thoſe ' with whom rihey ſtand it- 
Competition for honour ; thoſe whom they ad- 
mire; with thoſe: by whom they would be ad- 
mird, with thoſe whom they reverence, gnd 
with thoſe by whom they arc reverenc'd. 

For it they are deſpis'd by any of theſe, they 
are more Paſſionarely incensd. Andif they arc 
c:memn'd by thoſe whom they are oblig'd = 
| | a(li 
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aſſiſt ; as Parents Children , Wives , Subjedts. 
And with the ungrateful: for ſuch a contempt is 
unbeſecming-: and with ſuch as diflemble roward 
ſuch as are ſerious. For Difhimulation is affron- 
tive, And with thoſe that are liberal to others, 
not to them; for it argues contempt to be on- 
ly thought unworthy. y_—_—_ allo cauſes 
anger, as of names, tho? it be a ſmall matter ; 
for it proceeds from negligence, and negligence 
denotes contempt. Thus it is manifeſt that an 
Orator ought to frame his Auditors to ſuch a 
TG. asthey uſe ro be in whenthey are avgry, 
and the Adverſary to he guilty of ſuch thin 
which provoke their anger, and to be ſuch wit 
whom they have juſt cauſe to be angry. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Melaneſs. 


N OW in regard that to be Angry is contrar 
| to be Mild, and anger oppoſite to mild. 
neſs,we are to conſider theremper of mild People, 
what things render *em fo, and towards w 
ſort of Perſons they ſo carry themſelves. Mild- 
neſs therefore is a ſuppreſſion and ſedation of 
er, Since then men are angry with ſuch as de- 
{pl , and deſpite is Spontancous, it is appatert 
that they are mild and gentle toward ſuch as 
do none of thoſe things or unwillingly, or elſe 
are ſeemingly] ſuch : or with ſuch as would do 
contrary to what they have done: and with _ 
wholc 


—_—Y 
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whoſe behaviour is alike to others as tothem- 
ſelves; for no man defpiſes himſelf; or toward 
ſuch as make an acknowledgement, and repent. 
For looking upon it as a Peice of Juſtice done 
*m that the other repents, and'is ſorry for what 
he has done, they ceaſe being angry. Which 
is apparent from the Chaſtiſement of Servants. 
For men chaſtiſe more deſervedly theſtubborn, 
and ſuch as deny the fat : bur when they con- 
feſs themſelves to be ſeverely puniſh'd, we for- 
bear. For it is a peice of impruderce to deny 
thoſe things that are manifeſt ; and imprudence 
15a contempr : and therefore we deſpiſe thoſe we 
do not reverence. 

Thereforc alſo we are mild toward thoſe that 
carry themſelves ſubmiſlively and do not contra- 
dit us in our _ For they ſeem to confeſs 
themſelves our inferiors; but inferiors ſtand in fear, 
and therefore not worth anger. 

Now the very Dogs are a demonſtration that 
our anger ceaſes toward thoſethar humble rhem- 
ſelvesz who never bite thoſe that fit ſtill. We 
are alſo kind to thoſe thatare ſerious when we ate 
ſerious. For then we ſeem to be obſery'd, nor 
contemr'd. Alſo roward thoſe who have been 

catful in a greater matter; and toward thoſe 
that beg and jntreat: for they ſeem to be the 
more ſubmifhve: alſo toward ſuch as are nei- 
ther contumelious, Scoffers, or contemners, ei- 
ther of any Perſon, or of none but the wicked, 
or of fuch as are no wav like to themſelves. 
In general thoſe things that pacify and aſſwage 
are to be conſider'd by their contrarys. Alſo 
toward {uch as we fear and reverence. 

For men in that temper are ncyer angry. 
or 
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For it is impoſſible to reyerence the ſame Per- 
ſon and beangry with himat the ſame time; For 
ſometimes when. men have done a thing in 
patron, we are either not angry. at all, or very 
Tttle moy'd : in regard they did not ſeem to 
have done the thing out of contempt : for no 
man contemns that is angry. For grief never 
accompanies Contempr, as it does Anger. Men 
arealſo mild to thoſe that reſpe&t 'em. Moreover 
thoſe that carry themſelves quite contrary to thoſe 
that are angry, may be faid to be mild ; as. in 
Play, « ng, at Feſtivals, in Felicity, in Suc- 
ceſs, in Plenry, and briefly in all manner of In- 
dolency, inharmleſs pleaſure, and honeſt hopes. 
Alſo toward thoſe by whom they have nor been 
moleſted tor a long time for Time appcaſes 
Wrath: Revenge allo taken formerly of ano- 
ther pacifies the fiercer Anger of ſome men. 
Wherefore Philocrates being asKd by another 
why he did not clear himſelt before the enrag'd 
People? anſwer'd it was not yet ſcaſonable. When 
then, ſaid the other. WhenlT have {cen another, 
Condemned before me , replied Philocrates. For 
they grow tame, when they have ſpent their An- 
ger upon another. As it ___ to Argophilus ; 
whom the people abſolv'd, tho' they were more 
enrag'd againſt him then againſt Call:sthenes, be- 
cauſe they had firſt condemn'd Calhsthenes to 
dearh.Alſo whenthe offenders have ſuffer'd more 
dammage then they recciv'd from thoſe thatwexe 
angerd ; for they bclieye ſuch a one ſufficiently 
puniſh'd. Or when they be lieve themſelves to 
have done unjuſtly. and to ſuftcr juſtly : For an- 
ger never proceeds from what is lawfully done or 


ſaid. Therefore when Men believe they ſuffer un- 
deſeryedly 
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deſervedly.they are robe reprov'd in words;which 
is Anger. Therefore we are more gentle to Ser- 
vants that brook their Chaſtiſement patiently. Or 
it they believe them nor ſenſible of the offence 
done ?em, or for whoſe ſake they ſuffer d. For 
as it appears by the definition, Anger is againſt 
particular and ſingular Perſons. Wherefore 
Ulyſſes is rightly calPd A Deftroyer of Cztzes. As 
if he would nor have taken his Revenge unleſs 
he had :been ſenſible both of the from: whom,and 
for what. Therefore we are not angry with 
thoſe that are not ſenſible, as for example never 
with the dead. Which was the reaſon that when 
the Poet would appeaſe Achilles's Anger toward 
Heftor then dead, he ugd this expreſſion ; 


For all this fury 1s but ſpent 1n vain 
On the Deaf Earth ;, therefore thy rage refrain. 


| Hence therefore it is apparent that it we de- 
{ign to _ wrath we are to ſpeak from theſe 
Topics, {o as to render the Auditory qualifi'd 
to our minds ; and to ſhew that they with whom 
they are diſpieas'd,are either to be fear'd,or to be 
rcyerenCd or ſuch as have well deſery?d, or ſuch 
as offended unwillingly, or are forry for what 
they have done. 
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CHAP, IV. 
Of Frieniſhip and Love, and their Cintrarys. 


O Love is towiſh what istruly beneficial to 
an-ther, for the ſake of that Perſon, and 

not for his own ſake that wiſhes, and to uſe 
his utmoſt cndeavour to bring thole things ta 


A friend is he that Loves and is belov'd again ; 
and they arc ſaid to be friends, between whom 
there is this mutual Correſpondency. Which 
being granted, a friend muſt be ſuch a one as 
rejoyces at his friends teliciry, and condoles 'with 
him in his Misfortunes; not for aizy other reaſon 
* butbecaulcethey are ſuch either good or bad,which 
happen to their friend. For all men are ghd if 
things fall out according to their wiſhes ; it othcr- 
wiſe, thev grieve and are ſorry. Wherefore 
Gladneſs and Sorrow arc the ſigns of good or 
bad wiſhes. Morcover they who accompt the 
fame things good or evil, who have the ſame 
friends and the ſame Encmics. For of neceſſity 
theſe muſt wiſh the lame things. Now he thar 
wiſhes the fame things tro another as to himſelf, 
for that very reaſon. ſeems to be his triegd. For 
- they love thole that have cither done them kind- 
neſs, or thoſcthar are undcr their care; eſpecial- 
I if the kindncks were arcat, it frank and trce, 
it ſcaſonable, and for his own fake : or whoe- 


yer they bclicve hayea gcod will dothem good. 
Alſo 
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and thoſe that love whom they love, and thoſe 
that are beloved by them, who are belov'd 
by themſelves, and their friends; and hate 
thoſe whom they hate, and Enemies to 
their Enemies. For they believe the ſame 
things to be beneficial to all theſe as as well as to 
themlelves; ſo that they wiſh no other to them- 
ſelves then whar their fricad enjoys. Alſo thoſe 
that are liberal of their purſes, and for their ſc- 
curiry. Therefore we Jove the Liberal , the 
Stour, as alſo the Juſt. And ſuch they believe 
thoſe to be that live by their Labour , Hus- 
bad men, and good neceflary T radeſmen. Alſo 
ſuch as are remperate, becauſe they are not un- 
juſt : and ſuch as are nct given to meddle with 
other People's butineſs for the ſame reaſon. And 
ſuch whoſe friendſhip we would defire, if they 
would bur ſeem to delire it; ſuch are thoſe that 
ſurpaſs in vertue, and are famous either among 
all Men, or among the beſt of Men, or amons 
thoſe whom they admire. Alſo ſuch as are plea- 
lant and merry in dayly Converſe. Such as are 
facetious and barmleſs in their Diſcourſe, neither 
reproving the faults of other Men, nor conten- 
tious, nor cbſtinate. For” all ſuch are given to 
ſtrife. And ſuch as are ccrtentious never ſeem 
to wiſh the ſame, bur contrary things. And {uch 
asare quaintin giving and taking feaſts For in 
both theſe things men firive to be facetious, as 
well he that gives as he that takes the Jeaſt. And 
ſuch as praiſe the preſenr felicitys, eſpecially thoſe 
which they are afraid to looſe ar the ſame rime 
themſelves. And ſuch as are neat in their Dreſs 
and Habit, and ſuch as never reproach che Miſ- 
carriages of others , _ the go0J Turns which 


they 
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they have dowem; for both are figns of Con- 
rention. And ſuch as never bear injuries in mind, 
n2r obſervers of other mens faults, but ſuch as 
are eaſily reconciPd. For as we find e*m to be to 
others,{uch we believe they will prove to us. And 
ſuch as are never given to ſlander, neither under- 
ſtanding their own nor the failings of others, but 
only their Vertues. Allo ſuch as never contra- 
gift ſuch as are in Paſſion or Serious ; for theſe 
are accounted Conteritions. And thoſe who are 
fo affefted toward us, that they reſpeC&t us, be- 
tieve us vertuous and delight in our Company: 
and arechiefly ſo affeted with us in thoſe things 
which we moſt delight to follow andrake pleaſure 
in,and for which we are moſt eſtceem'd whether for 
pleaſure or profit. And ſuch as are of the ſame 
Calling and Profeſſion, unleſs they ſeem to inter» 
fere one with another according to that of rhe 
Proverb, The Potter exvys the Potter. And fuch 
asdefire the ſame things, it there be a poſſibility 
of their partaking:. if nct, the reaſon proceeds 
from: the ſame Proverb of Heſwd. Allo thoſe 
who ſo behave themſelves toward - all men; 
as not to be afham'd 'to diſcover their Opi- 
-nion, yct not to the: contempt of. others ; and 
ſuch' as arc. aſhamed to. diſcover their real ins 
firmities and miſcarriages committed. And 
ſuch between whom their is a -generous Emula- 
tion, yct they deſire not their Enyy, but cither 
are or would be their friends. And whoſe good 
they ſtudy, leaſt greater Miſchiefs ſhould befall 
themſelves, and ſuch by whom they are beloy'd 
as well preſent as abſent. Andiſuch as are firm 
ro their friends and never forfake *emzfor am 
all blefhngs, men Joye 'chicfly ttue and g 
\S.:. , friends 
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friends. And ſuch as never teign ſtories of them- 
ſelves; ſuch are they that proclaim their ownV ices. 
For it is/aid,among friends, weare never aſkam'd 
of our -Reputation. If therefore he whom we 
are aſham'd of , does not loye us, he of whom 
we are not aſham'd may, be faid to be like one 
thatJoves. | | 

All ſuchas arenot to be fear'd, .and in whom 
we confide : 1: Far no man” loves the Perſon thar 
he fears. Now Society, Famliariry and Kindred 
are forts of Friendſhip. Now that which creates 
Friendſhip is fayaur,, ard the doing of a kindne(s 
not requir'd, and not diyulging ic when itis done. 
For ſo he ſeems to have donethe kindneſs for his 
own, and not for his friends ſake. 

But as for Fumiity'and hatred; we muſt look 
upon *em as proceeding from contrary Effe&s. 
For the Eftets of ;Enmity and Hatred are Anger, 
Detraftion, and Calumny. Now Anger is rec- 
kon'd among thoſe things that'are in the Perſon 
himſelf ; but hatred is diſtinft from the Perſon 
himſelf : For if we beligve a Man co be ſuch a 
one, 1e hafe him: Andes allo has a reſpeCt to 
ſingular Perſons,” as to Callias,' Socrates, 8c. but 
harred ro many and in general. ,For every man 
Hates a Thief; or a Sytophart. © And the one is 


arable by,t ; 6,-the other jncurable. The one 
offends -by?gtving trouble, the other by doing 


michief. He that' is angry defires co make.the 
other ſenſible of his Anger ; the other takey 'tjo 
tach care. Now all things troubleſome, are of 
that nature; that men are ſoon ſenſible of. the 
mconvenierice:' And what are the greateſt evils 
are leaft petceprible, as injuſtice, impruderce : 
for the preſen& of Vice = no offence. © The one 

4 i 


. and diſturbances. Therefore the ſigns of ſuch things 


-proach of a thing dreadful. Such are the Enmity 
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is with trouble, the ather without. For the Paſ. 
fionate man is troubPd in-his thoughts, he that 
hates finds no ſuch diſturbance. 'T he one com- 
paſtionates where the efies of his Anger are too 
great, the other never minds the- greateſt miſ- 
tortunes of thoſe he hates. Hence it1s __—_ 
that by theſe things we may find who are Frjends 
and who are Enemies,when they are ſo, and what 
will make *em either,when they are not ſo : what 
will diffolve contratted frendſhip ; and inforce 
men either to Friendſhip or Enmiry, when there 
is any Controyerlic between *em. 


OS 


CHAP. V. 


Of Fear and it's Contraries 


| Phi 1s a perturbation of mind out of anap- 
prehenſion of ſome future Evils at leaſt ſuch 
asare capable to produce great mjſchiefs, or de- 
ſtrution it ſelf 3 not ſuch as are ſeen at a diſtanc 

bur neer approaching.For miſcheifsafar offarenat 
much fear?*d : ſince all men know they ſhall dye, 
but becauſe they know not thetime;they are not 
much troubled. If this thenbe Fear, — 4 neceſſty 
thoſe things muſt be dreadful, which *appearto 
have a great power to deſtroy or to cauſe ſuch 
miſcheit as bring along the greareſt Moleſtations 


are dreadfu]. For that which is dreadful appears 
nigh at hand ; and therefore danger is the Ap- 


and Wrath of thoſe that are able tg Execute : for 
itis 
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is apparent that when they both are reſoly'd and 


har | arc able, they are nor far from ating, There- 
mm. | fore is Potent Injuſtice fear?d. For becaule a 
roo | man chooſes to be unjuſt, therefore heis unjuſt : 
"i. | Alſo Valour injur'd when it has power: For itis 

 & manifc{tthart as it always chooſes to a&,when ir is 


ads | provok'd. Allo the fear of ſuch as are able to ex- 
har  exute. For of neceflity chey muſt prepare before 
har & hand. Nevertheleſs, becauſe ſome men areworſe 
then others, and more covetous of gain, and 
fearful ro hazard, iris to be fear'd that he may 
depend upon other aſſiſtance, who intends the 
milchief. Therefore they who are Afﬀociates 
with another in 'any hanious Villany are to be 
far'd, leaſt they ſhould diſcover or deſert the 
Principal. Alſo they who are Potent to do in- 
juſtice, are always dreadful to thoſe chat are ly- 
able ro ſuffer the Injuſtice, as unable to defend 
| themſelves. For generally mcn do an injury, 
ap- | when they find themſelyes able. And ſuch as 
uch © are injur'd, or fo believe, for they always wait | 
de- £Þ an opportunity. And they who have done an 
ce, | injuſtice, when it was in their power are to be | 
not | frard, for they are ſtill in fear of Retaliation | 
ye, © as being that which they dreaded at firft. An | 
not | they who are Competitors for the ſame _ | 
hty £ when they cannot both be equally _ or 
rto | that bred perpetual Quarrel. And thev who 
uch £ arc dreaded by their Superiours, are more dread- 
ions FN full rotheir Inferiours ſince it lyes in their power | 
ings © to do more miſchict to their Inferiours then Su- | 
ears El periours : and ſuch whom their Superiours ſtand | 
Ap- £ infear of for the ſameReaſon: and ſuch who have 
aity | ſlain their Supcriours: and ſuch as make atremprs 
for £ upon Inferiours; for cither they arc to be fear'd 
Ws H 3 already 
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already, or ee when they grow 1nto Strength 
and Power, And ameng thoſe who have (uf- 
fered- injury, and as among Enemies and Ad- 
verſarics, not thoſe whoare Haſty and Cholerj 
and liberal of their. Menaces, but the Cloſe, 
rhe Soft , the Diflemblers, and the Valicions: 
for they that are at hand, Iyc conceal'd. They 
that are open, feem to bear a diſtance, and they 
prevent the Storm by their own Bluſtring. But 
of all things formidable, thoſe are. moſt to be 
dreaded, where the Miſcarriages are never to 
be correCted ; but altogether impoſhble to be re- 
covered, as being not in their own, bur in the 
power of their Enemies. Alſo ſuch things 
for which chere is no help, or very difficult to 
be obtained. In a word all thoſe things are to be 
dreaded, which when they do or ſhall happen to 
others are lamentable in their Conſequences. 
And the(c are the chicteſt things that are dreadful 
to men, and of which they ſtand in fear. Now let 
us ſee, how men are aftefted,when they are afraid, 
Secing then that fear proceeds from the Ima- 
gination of ſome deſtruftive Chance, it is mani- 
felt that no man is afraid when he believes he 
ſhall ſuffer nothing ; nor of thoſe things which 
he does not expect ; nor of thoſe perſons. Burt 
taerefore thoſe perſons have moſt reaſon tobe 
afraid , who believe that they ſhall ſuffct 
ſomet'ung , and from ſuch Perſons, and in 
{ich things , and at ſuch a time. They do not 
believe they can be afraid of any thing who pol- 
ſels ample Fortunes, and therefore they are apt 
ro contemn, to be injurious, and to be bold in all 
their violent proceedings. Their props are 
Riches, Strength, Power and multinde of _— 
or 
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Nor dothey fear who belieyc they have ſufter'd 
the urmoſt of Miſery,whoſe hopes are extinQ,and * 
1. they asit were dead and buried in Calamity, ljke 
c, thoſe that have endur'd the torments of the Rack. 
e Only they: might have ſome hopes before, that - 
. they might have eſcaped. Which 1s demonſtrable 
y from hence, that tear induces men to conſult. 
y For no man conſults when he finds there. is no 
at farther hope. Wherefore, when it is requiſite 
Ye to ſtrike a fear into the Minds of the Auditors, 
to we ought to render 'em ſuch and fo prepare their 
e 
he 
5 
to 
be 


Ears, that they may believe they may {utter thoſe 
things, when greater then they have ſuffer d the 
ſame; and to produce Examples of ſuchas do or 
have ſuffered the ſame things from ſuch as they 
never expected ; and ſuch things and at ſuch a 


to time, when they leaſt dreamt. 

5, Now as confidence is the contrary of Fear ; ſo 
i what we confide in iscontrary to what weare a» 
er {raid of.So that Hope is accompanied with anima- 
4, = of Safery and Security being athand; and 
A that there is nothing to be dreaded, or clic at a 
ry very remote diſtance. That which breeds conh- 
he dence is the hope of danger being ata diſtancezand 
þ Proſperity at hand; As if there be ways to amend 
m miſcarriages, and Afliſtances at hand, cither ma- 
be ny or conſiderable, or both together. Alſo it they 
op never did,nor receiv?d,any Injury ; it they have 
in no Enemies, or ſuch as are no way powerful z or 
of if they have power, yet are cquaPd by the other 
if. party in friends by them oblig'd, or to whom 
pt they are oblig2d. Alfo it is of great importance 
ut Y ,wherher more are engag?d or better or both. 
re They alſo are confident who have done many 
{s. | | noble aQts, and ngver {uffer'd ; or that have 
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run themſelves into many dangcrs,bur ſtill eſcap'd. 
For men become two ways {cornful of danger, 
either through inxperience , or aflurance of aid; 
as in dangers at Sea , they who are unexperi- 
eacd , are confident, becauſe they know not the 
danger, and the expert know how to help them- 
ſelves, and are therefore afſur'd. Sometimes 
equality leſſens the dangers, ſometimes thoſe that 
are Inferiors ſcorn it, at other times men think 
themſelves above ir. In all which caſes ſurplu- 
ſage of Money, ſtrength of Body, wealth of the 
Country , warlike preparations and the like 
make men confident; Religion alſo and Piery to- 
ward the Gods, and the | ork of the Oracle 
make men confident. Alſo heat of anger begets 
conf:d-nce ;, for to be injur'd, when a man does 
no injury raiſes choler. And God is alfo 
thought ro ſuccour thoſe that are injur'd. And 
when being the frſt Aggreflors, they believe 
they have done well, and ſhall receive no injury 
thereby. | 


—O— 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Shame and want of Shame. 


8 Hame is a perturbation ot the mind proceed- 
ing from evils either paſt, preſent or future 
which procure diſgrace. Want of ſhame or 
impudence is a contempt and inſenſibiliry of 


thoſe things: 


Shame being thercfore what we have aid, 


| of necellity we muſt be aſham'd of thoſe evils 


which 
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which are a diſgrace cither to our {elves or thoſe 
for whom we have a kindneſs. Of thisnarure are 
a Souldiers looſing his Arms, or Flight, as pro. 
ceeding from fear : the denyal of a truſt repos'd, 
as proceeding frominjuſtice. To lye with Women 
with whom he qught not, where and when he: 
oupe not, as proceeding from ſuſt. Alſo Paltry 
and ignominious Gains, and from the Impotent, 
as from the Poor and the Dead: becauſe ir pro- 
ceeds from a baſe and covetous mind. Whence 
the Proverb, To rob the que Allo not to affiſt 
with a man's purſe when he is able, or with leſs 
then he is able, and to borrow of thoſe that are 
Poorer then himſelf. To take up at intereſt and 
yet ſeem to beg; to beg, and yet ſeem to de- 
mand ; gnd to praiſe a thing in hopes ir will be 
given him z theſe are-the aCts of a ſordid and 
covetous Spirit: as alſo ro beg and be refus'd. 
Topraiſe a man to his face, to ſet too high a 
value upon what is good.and to ſpeak againlt his 
knowledge when requir'd to give his Judgment 
of what is bad: to condole beyond meaſure 
with him that is in Greif; theſe are ſigns of 
Flattery. Not to endure the labour which his 
Elders, his m—_ thoſe rhat are much 
weaker endure ; Theſe are all figns of Effemi- 
nacy. To receive kindneſs from another, and 
reproach another with his own favours, Theſe 
are ſigns of Puſillanimity. To brag of a mans 
ſelf, ro promiſe Mountains and never perform, 
to aſſume other mens works to himſelf, Thefe 


_areſigns of Arrogancy. Like to theſe are the 


Ads and ſigns in all other vices of human 
manners. For they are ignominious and pro- 
cure ſhame. Allo to be ignorant of t ole 


things 
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things both profitable and vertuous, of which all 
men, or all his equals, or moſt are well vergd 
in. Equals I call thoſe of the ſame Nation, 
City-, Age, Kindred, and in a word all that 
are alike in condition and Eſtate. All which 
things are the more ignominious , it his 
ignorance appear to be the Effet of his own 
negligence and ſloth. Alſo they that ſuffer, 
or have ſuffterd, or ſhall ſuffer any thing ro 
be done or {aid to their {candal or reproach 
have reaſon to be aſham'd ; whether in reference 
to their own Bodys, or any other ignominious 
Ads, whether venereal or otherwiſe, whether 
voluntary or by Compulſion. Allo in reſpect of 
courage , where a man ſuffers himſelf to be a- 
-bugd and through floath or Cowardice refuſes 
to defend himſelf. And thoſe are the things 
of which men have generally reaſon to be a- 
ſham'd. | 
Now becauſe ſhame is an imagination pro- 
.ceeding from ſome injury done to Reputation, 
for Reputations ſake, and not of the Events that 
happen ; and becauſe no man would have 
.any care of his Reputation but becauſe of that 
eſteem which generally men have of it; of 
.neceffiry a man muſt eſteem that which all men 
value. Now they who eſteem, eſteem thoſe 
whom they eſteem, and thoſe by whom they 
- would be admir'd ; all thoſe with whom they 
. have an honourable Emulation, and whoſe good 
fame they do not contemn. 
By theſe therefore they would be admir?d and 
reſpeCted, and they reyerence thoſe who have 
- any thing of Vertue or Honour, or are maſters 


of thoſe pericCtions which they-carneſtly covet;as 
it 
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it is the nature of Lovers. But Men contend 
for honours with their equals; and they reye- 
rence the prudent for their Truth: ſuch as are 
their Seniors and their Maſters Alſo wharthey 
behold inthe Countenance, openly. Whence the 
Proverb, that ſhame is ſeated in the _ 
Therefore men give yw reſpeCt to thoſe t 
are preſent, and ſuch as are their Tutors, be- 
mb they are ſtill in view. And ſuch who are 
not guilty of the ſame Offence; for they know 
themſelves to be not in ſo good a Condition : 
and (uch as are not apt to forgive: for where a 
man is apt to tranſgreſs himſelf, he dpes not take 
ir amiſs to {ce ſame faulrs puniſt'd in 
others. 

Alſo ſuch as are given to tell abroad what 
they know, For *tis the ſame thing not to ſeem 
bad, and not to be {o reported. Now they that 
are oppreſs'd with Injury, tell it abroad, becaule 
> hve had occaſion to obſeryc the particu- 
lars: and Backbiters, who being rcady to flander 
the Innocent will neyer ſpare the Guilty. And 
ſuch as make it their buſineſs to ſpy and pry 
into the faults of others ; as your Satyric Poets 
and Comadians : who are a fort of biters 
and prone to twattle. Asallo thoſe from whom 
they neyer were deny*d what they ask'd : for 
they are of the ſame Nature with their Admi- 
rers. Therefore men are aſhanvd the firft 
time they ask, becauſe they never ak'd a Cur- 
tely before; and therefore could nor believe 
themſelves ro have the Repute of a Friend. 
But on the other ſide thoſe that ask the firſt 
time, are reſpeted, becauſe they never beg'd a 
Countelie before; ſuch are thoſe that =_ 

clr 
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their firſtAddreſles for uy o—___ and Friend- 
ſhip : as having ſeen ſomething Extraordinary in 
the Perſon. Wherefore the Anſwer of Euripides 
ro the Syracyſans was well. And old familiar 
Friends, if t axt of no Trangreſſions. There- 
fore men are aſhamed not only of things ſaid 
but alſo of their ſigns : So we are not aſhand 
only of the A& of Venery, bur Venereal Po- 
ſtures, and Laſcivious diſcourſe. Nor are th 
only aſham'd of {uch looſe Perſons bur of their 
Acquaintance and Friends. 
ut we are not aſham'd of thoſe things , 
where many miſdoubt the Truth of the Repor- 
ters: for 10 man is aſham'd of Childrens Re- 
port, Nor are we aſham'd of the ſame things 
among our Acquaintance, and thoſe we know 
not. For among our Friends we are aſham'd of no- 
. thing bur what is true ; —_— opini- 
on and prejudice by Report ſome preya- 


cy. Bur they arc thus afte&ed. who. are 
aſham'd. Firſt if they be ſuch as we have already 
faid we ought to be aſtam'd of, Theſe were 
they who make a wonder, or are wondr'd at, or 
ſuch as by whom they would be admir'd at, and 
from whom they want ſome thing, which they 
ſhall obtain,as being infamous, and of no Credit, 
and theſe are ſuch asare in ſight ; as Cydias, who 
at the debate about the Diviſion of the Landsin 
Samos, ask?d the Athemans, to ſuppoſe all the 
Greeks to be ſtanding round about, not only as 
hearers, but ſuch as ſaw their Decree : Such then 
may either - be at hand, or , may be other- 
wiſe ſenſible of the thing. Therefore they who 
are under a Cloud, are unwilling to be ſeen by 


their Emulators, for thoſe that Emulate make a 
wonder 
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wonder : Alſo when they lye under ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances and have done {ſuch an ACtion, as 
taints their own and the Reputation of their 
Friends and Relations, and alrogerher ſuch as of 
which they themſelves are aſham'd. To theſe 
may be” refer*'d the Teachers and Adviſers of 
ſuch things, or of whom they were the Teachers 
and Adviſers. Alſo if others be their cquals 
with whom they contend in Honour. For in 
thoſe caſes People our of ſhame will do, and re- 
{uſe to do many things. Alſo when men muſt 
be ſeen and expogd abroad, their Conſciences 
ſtrike them with ſhame. Wherefore Antipho 
rhe Poer, being ſent to Execution, when he law 
thoſe that were to be Executed with him, pull 
their Caps over their Eyes, as they paſs'd along; 
Why dye hide your faces, ſaid he, Who will [ee 
you to morrow > And thus much for ſhame. . Im- 
pudence will appear by irs contraries. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Fawour and Charity. 


-F Hariry is that whereby men are faid to do 
any kindneſs Gratis, to him that defiresit; 

not for any reward, nor for any advantage to 
-him thar gives, but to him thatisin want. Now 
-thele favours are very greats either becauſe of 
| wants of him that deſerves, or becauſe 


the fayours delir'd, are yery great and difficult 
| ro 
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to be granted,or elſe in hard and difficult times, 
or or cl{ein re{pett of the Perſon, being the only, 
the firſt, and for whoſe ſake chiefly. Bur Indi: 
gences are dcfires of rhoſe things, the want of 
which cauſes {adnels ad inconvenience : ſuch are 
the deſires of Love, and our deſires in pains and 
dangers' of the body. Therefore oF that re- 
lieve men in beggery and flight, though the relief 
be but ſmall, yer conſidering the preſſure of the 
neceſiity and the {cafonablenels of the relict,ic may 
be grear, as the gift of the poor man, that gave 
a to the Lycewn. And therefore relief is 
neceſlary in {ach Exigencies, or in fuch as are 
equal, or in greater. Since then it is apparent 
from hence, when, and what fort, and to whom 
Charity is neceſlary , it is likewiſe from- hence 

iteft, that we demonſtrate that others are, 
or were, in like diſtreſs, and that others ſupply'd 
thoſe Perſons in thoſe necefliryss by ſuch and 
ſuch manner of ways.Hence alſo ir appears where 
Chariry may. be diſgrac'd, and who may be ren- 
-dred-mcapableof it, either becauſe they relieve, 
or have reliey'd for their own ſakes,and then it is 
no Charity : or elſe it was dane. by Chance or 
by Compuiſion ; vr elfe _=_ orlly reſtor?d, and 
did not give, whether they knew it or no : for 
either way it is but qw8d for 9wuo : and fo neither 
would this be Charity. Therefore it is to be 
confider'd through all the predicaments;' far 
Charity is.cither this, or ſo nwch, or ſuch, -or 
when, or where: -Burif he has done deſsthenar 
another time; or given to an Enemy, theſe, or 
equal or more ' confiderable retietsz. theſe -are 
{tgns they were not done :tfor 'our fakes. 'Orif 
he'knew the relief tobe of-no'yalae; tor _—_ 
» conteſles 
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confeſſes his craving trom Indigency it {ef And 
thus much concerning Favour and Charity. 


— — #_— 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Pity and Compaſſicn. 


py is a certain Sorrow proceding from ſome 
L apparent deſtrutive Miſchief, cauſing ſad- 
nels in one that-deſerves not to ſuffer, or in any 
of his Relations, and this ſuch as appears to be 
nearly reſembling the ſadneſs of him that ſuffers. 
For of neceſſity, he who would be thought to 
be Compaſſionate;muſt be ſuch a one. as believes 
he-ſuffters rhe ſame: evil either himſelf or ſome 
one of his friends,and ſome evil of the ſame na- 
tare, like ro that in the definition. T hereſore 
they that ave i ntterly loſt never take Pity ; 
for they have ſufter'd as much as they can. Nor 
they who belieye themſelves in full Felicity; for 
they generally laugh at others Miſerys. For 
while they believe they enjoy compleat happineſs, 
"tis _ they believe they can ſuffer noevil.. 
Bur' ther@are ſuch who believe they may ſuffer, 
as having fuffer'd and eſcap'd, and thele are of 
thenumber of thoſe that Piry; Alſo Old-men by 
reaſon of their Prudence 'and Experience ; and 
the- weaker 1ort, as being moretimerous. The 
Learned alſo, for they argue from Reaſon. Ab 
ſo they who have Parents, Wivesand Children; 
And fuch as are not oyer Power'd with An 
or, Confidence © for they have no CEE 
® 
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of the future: Alſo they they thar are given to 
Contumely : for they do not think themſelves 
lyable to ſuffer. Therefore always they that keep 

e Medium. Nor they who are not extreamly 
timerous. For they being once terrily'd Piry none 
but themſelves. Alſo they thar believe that there 
are ſome good Men ; for they who believe there 
are none think all deſerve alike. And in a word 
ſuch as can call tro mind that the ſame Mis- 
fortunes have happen'd to them and theirs, and 
be Sollicirous for themſelves or their friends in 
reference to the future. Theſe are the qualifica- 
tions of thoſe that take Pity. What things are 
miſerable appears from the definition. For they 
are of that ſort which procure ſadneſs, are de- 
ſtructive and have Power to deſtroy. Of the 
ſame Nature are all conliderable Calamities OC- 
caliqn'd by Fortune. The deſtruftive and eff- 
cient cauſes of Sadneſs and Grief are. Death 
Stripes, AfMiCtions of the Body, old Age, Di- 
ſeaſes, Hunger. The Miſeries occafion'd by 
Fortune are wanr of Friends, and therefore to 


berorn from Friends and Acquaintance is a Mi- 


ſerable thing. Alſo Detormiry , Weaknels 
Lameneſs : and where weexpetted Good to find 
Evil, and that _—_ and when Comfort 
comes too late. Like the reliet ſent to Dzopt- 
this by ' the King, which arriv'd after he was 
dead. And where no relief comes ; or if come, no 
Power to enjoy it. Theſe are in general what 
things are lamentable, with ſeyeral of the ſame 
Nature. | 

Now men Piry their Acquaintance,ſo they be 
not too nerely relatcd ; for with ſuch we ſharc, 
as if the Miſerys were our own. 


Thus 
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Thus = when he ſaw his Son Jed to 
death, never ſhed a tear ; but he wept when he 
law his friend beg. The latter is miſerable, the 
fxit terrible. r terrible is a different thin 
from miſcrable, and expels Commiſeration, _ 
therefore more uſeful ſomerimes to the adyer- 
fary. Alſo men take Piry, upon the approach 
of any thing terrible we pity our Relations alſo, 
according to their Ages, Conditions, Endowments, 
Quality and Pirth. For in every one of theſe 
things we may be highly damnify*d. For this is a 
Maxim, That whatever menare atraid ſhould hap 
pen to themſelyes, they are by theſame things 
moy*d to compaſhon when they befal others. 
But in regard thoſe Miſeries are moſt prevalent 
upon our affeftions, that are moſt viltble to .the 
ſight, whereas the ſtories of what happend ten 
thouſand years ago, or Propheſies of what ſhall 
happen ten thouſand years hence little move us, 
2s being paſt our remembrance, and cut of the 
fear of expeCtation; therefore of necefliry thoſe 
things that are repreſented to us by Poſtures, by 
the Voice, by the Habit,and Aftion, make the 
Miſeries ſeem the greater,as being by thoſe means 
expos'd nere at hand to the Eye. And of the 
lame nature are thoſe things lately done,or which 
ſhall ſuddenly happen : asalſorthe Poſtures, AQi- 
ons, and Habits of thoſe thar lately ſuffer'd : or 
the Speeches and behaviour of Men ar their Exe- 
cutions ; eſpecially, if look*'d upon as Men of 
Vertue and Religion. For all theſe none 1M 
a _—__ the Eye, more efteQtually move - 
pation, 


+ CHAP. 
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CHAP. Is. 
Of Indignation. 


Ofeie to Compaſſion lies | chiefly that 
h which is call'd Indignation.: For to grieve 
by reaſon of Adverity undeſervedly happening, 
is in a manner oppog'd to it, and proceeds from 
the ſame Inclinations that cauſe us to be ſorry 
when we {ce men proſper unJdeſervedly. And 
both theſe are perturbations. of honeſt Inclinati- 
ons. For it beſcem's us to condole when any 
one is unjuſty vex'd, as allo to be offended at 
their il] uſage. For what is contrary to deſert, 
is unjuſt. And therefore Indignation is attribut- 
red on the _ —_ Re” 
- Envy allo ſcems to be oppog'd to Pity in the 
ſame manner, as neareſt to it, and ker the 
{ame thing with Indignation. But -it is another 
thing: for Envy is a troubl'd ſorrow and repining 
at the Proſperity of one that is unworthy of itbut 
onethat 1s in the ſame ſtate of Equality and Simi- 
litade of parts and conditions. But Indignation 
ariſes, not becauſe ſomething of adverſity hap- 
pens to himſelf, but becauſe it befals his friend. 
For, asthey ay, there ought to be an equal 
diftribution to all men.For it a man be perplex'd, 
as fearing leſt ſome evil ſhould betide himſelt 
from the happineſs of another, this is no longer 
Indignation, nor Envy, but Fear : and it is mani- 


teſt;that contrary Paſſions will follow theſe. or 
c 
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he that is offended at the evils which betall the 
undeſerving, will certainly be glad, or ar leaſt 
notz.be ſorry, when thoſe that deſerve ill, are 
puniſtyd according to their merits; {uch as Parri- 
cides, or Murderers, whole deſeryed Executions 
no good man pitics. For it behoves us to re- 
joyce at the puniſhment of ſuch, as we do at the 
rewards of the Vertuous: there being an equal 

uſtice in the two different ſorts ot Recompences. 

or of neceſſity we ought to wiſh the ſame good 
fortune to thoſe that are like our ſelves, as to our 
ſelves. All theſe things therefore proceed from 
the ſame conſtitution of mind : but the contrary 
ro theſe, from contrary diſpoſitions. For, to re- 
joyce at other mensMisfortunes, is the ſame thing 
as to be Envious: fince that wheneyer a man is 
oftended at a thing that is or may be, of neceſli- 
ty he muſt rejoyce ar the privation or deſtruction 
of that thing. Therefore all theſe thirigs expel 
pity, but they difter one from another as has 
bin ſaid : wherefore they arc all alike eftectual 
to render things uncapable of pity. 

Now. then if Indignation be a Vexation of 
mind to ſee an undeſcrving Perſon do well in the 
world ; firſt, it is thence maniteſt, that we ought 
not to Stomach all good things in the ſame 


Perſon. For we ought not totake it ill it a Per- 


ſon otherwiſe undeſerving, be juſt or courageous, 
or be endu'd with any ſort of Vertue. Nor does 
compaſſion conſiſt in the contraries to theſe: 
but men are offended atthe Riches, the Power, 
and ſuch like Advantages of Perſons undeſery- 
ing : as alſo at thoſe advantages which they have 
by Nature, Beauty, Birth, and thelike. And 
becauſe Antiquity ſeems to approach near tq na 

T2 tural? 
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rural, they who have been of long continuance in 
proſperity, diſdain thoſe that are newly ſprung 
up ; For they who are lately become wealthy, 
arc more troubleſome, then Perſons of ancient 
Eſtates by deſcent. And the ſame may be {aid 
of men -in authority, men powertul, men begirt 
with friends, full of Children , and the like; 
and fo it any other Advantages happen by 
means of thoſe already kn yer, For Perſons 
newly enrich'd become more troulbeſome, as 
being advanc'd toPower by reaſon of th cirRiches, 
thenſuch as have been long in poſſeſſion of wealth; 
and fo of the reſt. The reaſon is, becauſe the 
latter ſeem to enjoy their own, che other, not. 
For what ſeems to have been long in the 
ſame condition , ſeems to be true. Wherefore 
new upſtarts do not ſeem to enjoy their own: 
and becauſe every man is not worthy of every 
good thing; but that there is a conſideration of 
Proportion and what is fitting : as Beautyful Ar- 
mor is fiot proper for the Juſt, but for the Stout; 
nor Noble Matches tor upſtarts, but ancient No- 
bility : Therefore it any Perſon of vertue ha 
pens to enjoy what 1s not proper, men preſenely 
Stomack him, as alſo the Contentions of Inferi- 
ors with their ketters. Eſpecially where the ſub- 
ze& of the diſpute is the ſame. And therefore 
ſaid the Poet, 


Therefore ard he 1n ſingle Combat ſhun 

To grapple the bold Son of Telamon : 
Fer his preſwnang Pride did Jove offend , 
That with a better Man he durſt contend. 


Or whither he be Yertuous or Noble or = 
im 


ct 
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him be who he will,it an Interior: as if a Muſic:an 
contend with a juſt man; For- Juſtice is bettcr 
then Muſick. | 

Now they that are moſt prone to indignation, 
are they that are moſt deſcrving, and enjoy what 
they deſerve : for it is not juſt ro be.teye them 
worthy of the ſame benefits , who are not alike 
in deſerts : In the ncxt place it they are not on- 
ly vertuous but ſerious and conſtderative. For 
ien they judge aright, and hate what irunjuſt: 
or if they are Ambitious of Honour,and deſirous 
to perform ſuch or ſuch atcheivements, and ſeek 
after thoſe things to which others undeſervedly 
have attain'd. And generally who ever think 
themſelves worthy of certain things of which 
they believe others unworthy. And theretore 
lervil minds, evil men, and contemners of ho- 
nour are void of Indignation; not belicving 
themſelves worthy of any thing of that nature. 
Hence it is apparent what ſort of Perſons thoſe 
are, at whoſe Misfortunes,- or Crofles in the 
world, as not thriving, or mifling their Aims, 
we ought to rejoyce at, or be ſorry for. For 
from what has been ſaid, the Oppoltitics are ap- 
parent. So that unleſs an Orator do {to prepare 
the Judges, that he may bc able ro demonſtrate 
when -they are perition'd ro for Compallion , 
with reaſons alleadg'd, who are unworthy, who 
—_ to obtain it, he ſhall never obtain his 
end. 


_— 


1 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP X. 
Of Envy. 


NVY isa trouble of che Mind by reaſon of 
thoſe happineſles ſeemingly enjoy'd by their 
Equals, not ſo much becauſe they are not en- 
joy'd by themlelves, as becauſe they are enjoy'd 
by others. For' the Perlons that will envy, are 
{uch,asto whom ſome others are equal, or ſeem 
ſo to be : I mean equal cither in Birth, or Kin- 
dred, or Age , or Conditions , or Repute, or 
Riches; and ſuch as want bur little of being 
Poſſ:flors of all together. Therefore they 
who perform great Aftions and are Proſperous 
in their undertakings are more ſubjeCt to envy 
others: for they believe eyery thing their own 
that is given to others : and ſuch as are particu- 
larly honour'd for ſome particular Excellency, as 
Wiidom, or Felicity; and thoſe who are ambiti- 
ous of honour are more envious then they who 
are not ſo; and {uch as have an opinion of their 
wiſdom; for they are ambitions after wiſdom ; 
and in a word, they who ſeek for honour in any 
profeliion whatever envy all others that vic 
with *em in the ſame. And puſillanimous Perſons 
for tothem all things ſeem to be great. And thus 
much for the Happineſſes which breed envy in 
men. For in whatever undertakings, men love 
glory, 2nd contend for honour, to gain the Ap- 
plaulc and opinicn of Men, and in all the Eflects 
of good forin.c there is cuyy, eſpecially _ _ 
UC 
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ſuch things as men deſire, and believe to be but 
the rewards of their deſertsz or of which they ei- 
ther exceed in the enjoyment, or are but a little 
defeftive. And it is no leſs apparent whom the 
cavy, that is to ſay, thoſe that are their ——_— 
in time, in place, inage, in glory, and eſteem. 
Whence it is ſaid, | 


For Kindred 1s to envy prom —— 


And thoſe with whom they contend for ho- 
nour,who are {uch as are living at the ſame time. 
For men neyer_conrend with ſuch as liv'd tea 
thouſand years ago,or ſhall live tenthouſand ycars 
hence, or with the Dead ; or with thoſe that live 
beyond Hercules's Pillars 3 nor with thoſe whom 
they believe by many degrees their {uperious,or as 
much their inferiours. But becauſe men chiefly 
contend with their Rivals and Competitors, and 
ſuch as aim atthe ſame cnds,therefore they cheifly 
cavy theſe Perſons, whence the Proverb of 


Tye Potter exvys the Potter. 


And ſuch as have ſpeedily, or are within a 
little of obtaining their deſires: and thoſe who 
tho? they do enjoy, or bring a thing to PerteCti- 
on it becomes a diſgrace to em: in regard thele 
are near alike. For it is manifeſt that the 
cid not gain by their own merits, and that breeds 
envy. Thoſe alſo that enjoy or have thoſe con- 
veniences and enjoyments they ought to have or 
once had. Therefore Old men envy young 
people. Alſo they who have lay'd out much 
money, enyy tholc that have lai'd out bur lic- 
I 4 little 
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tle about the ſame thing. Hence on the con- 
frary it is manifeſt, whar ſuch fort of people re- 
joyce at,with what ſorr of people they are afeCted, 
and how they themſelyes are qualify'd.” For as 
they that mils of enjoyment are ſorry, ſo they 
that gain arc pleasd with the contraries. $0 
that unleſs they be ſo prepar'd,and that they who 
are deein'd worthy of Compaſſion, or to obtain 
any orher requeſt, be ſuch as theſe are ſaid 
ro be, they ſhall neyer obtain pity from the 


Judges. 


_— 


CHAP. XI 
Of Emulation. 


| —_ is a certain diſturbance of mind, by 
reaſon of an appearing enjoyment of ho- 
nourable happineſles, which it is not impoſhble 
for him alſo to attain, in things naturally alike; 
not becauſe they are enjoy'd by another, bur be- 
cauſe they are not enjoy'd by himſelf: So that Em- 
ulation {cems to be a verrue, and about vertuous 
things: but envy is evil and evil things are the 
{ubject of it. For the one through Emulation en- 
deavours to attain to good things ; the other en- 
deavours to prevent his neighbour from attain- 
ing thoſe good things through Envy : and there- 
fore thoſe that emulate, muſt believe themſelves 
to be worthy thoſe good things which they have 
not: For no man deems himſelf worthy of Im- 
pollibilities; therefore are young men and Magna- 

nimous 


; 
, 
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nimous Perſons of this ſort. And ſuch as enjoy 
choſe accompliſhments which are deem*d worthy 
men of honour, as Riches, Favour, Authority, 
and the like. For as if it concern'd *em to be 
vertuous, becauſe theſe are felicities belonging 
to the - vertuous, therefore they emulate theſe 
vertues in others. Alſo ſuch as others eſteem 
Perſons of worth ; or ſuch whole Anceſtors, 
Kindred, Acquaintance, or Country are famous, 
ſtrive alſo ro emulate their Accompliſhments ; 
for they belieye thoſe ro be their own, and 
therefore believe themſelves worthy of *em. 
Now then if good things which are honour- 
able are the Subject of Emulation, of necelfity 


-vertue muſt be of the ſame nature, and what- 


eyer things are profitable to others and aliſtanc 
to Liberality. Alſo thoſe happinefles which men 
enjoy, as Riches, Beauty, Health , Cc. theſe 
are {uch as are. proper Objets of Emulation : 
For they are the Perſons that enjoy thele felicities 
and ſuch like, as Fortitude, Prudence, and Do- 
minion. For Princes are able to beſtow many 
favours upon many Perſons. Alſo ſuch whom 
many deſire to be like, ſuch as have many, 
friends and acquaintance, ſuch whom many ad- 
mire, and themſelves among the reſt. Alſo ſuch 
whoſe praiſes and atchievements are ſet forth by 
Poets and Hiſtorians. Theſe men they Emulate 
the contrary they contemn. For contempr is con- 


'trary to Emulation. And to contemn and to 


Emulate are contraries. Of neceſſity therefore 
they who are ſo qualify'd as to Emulate ſome, 
and to be Emulated by others, muſt be ſo tem- 
perd as to contemn thoſe who arc —_ "4 

| thole 
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thoſe imperfections which are contrary to the 
Objects of Emulation. 

Wherefore oft times they contemn the Fortu. 
nate, in regard that good fortune is not always 
attended with thoſe perfe&ions which are of 
greateſt yalue- Thus how the affeftions are 


mov'd, and with what things, and how they are 
allay'd.alſo whence Proof and Credit ariſes, hath 


- 


been ſaid. 


—_ 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Aﬀetions and Habits of Youth. 


= the AﬀeCtions Anger, Deſire, and the 
reſt, of which we have already diſcourſed. 
The habits are vertues and vices, of which al- 
ready has been ſpok*n ; as alſo which wag Fa 
chooſes, and praCtiſes. Ages are Youth, Man- 
hood, and Old Age. TI call Fortune Nobility, 
Riches, Power, and their contraries, and in a 
word, Proſperity or Adverlity. Young men are 
in their natures prone to- delire, and ſtrong to 
att for the obtaining their defires. But cheifl 
they are led by thoſe deſires that are venerea 
in which they are incontinent. They are in- 
conſtant in their defires, and apt to loath what 
before they loy'd. They ardently deſire, ſoon 
ow cold. Their wills are cage, not 1mpetuous, 
ike the hunger and thriſt of ſick people. Alſo 


prone to anger, and ychement, and apt to fol- 
low their moſt cager Appetites. They are over- 
Come 


T 
he 
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Come with paſſion, as not brooking contempt 
through Ambition ; and are impatient when 
they believe they have receiv'd an injury. Am- 
bitious alſo of honour , but more of victory. 
Youth covets to exceed ; and victory is a certan 
excels : and therefore they cover both theſe, ra- 
ther then money z which is that they leaſt mind. 
For as yet they. have not experimented want z 
according to the Elogy of Pittacus upon Amphi- 
ar as. ot Malit.ous, - bur downright : as 
not having mich usd themſelves to Intrigues 
of {uttlery. They are alſo credulous, as not 
having been often deceiv'd. They are alſo na- 
curally hot, like men heated wich Wine. Full 
of hopes alſo,for hope reſpeCts the time to come ; 
Memory relates to what is paſt. And to Young 
Men, the future is Long, Paſt time, ſhort. 
Therefore eaſy to be deceiv*d, becauſe wen eaſ1- 
ly hope. The more ſtout therefore,becauſe they 
are caſily anger'd and hope well. The one 
makes them fearleſs , the other-confident. For 
no man fears when he is angry, and becauſe he 
hopes the beſt, he is confident. They are alſo 
modeſt, for they look upon things to be honeſt 
no otherwiſe then through the Oprticks of na- 
rures Simplicity, and know nothing but whar the 
Law has inſtru&ted *em. They are alſo Magna- 
nimous, as not having been depreſgd by the Mis- 
fortunes of life, but altogether unexperienc'd in 
necefliry. Now for a man to deem himſelf wor- 
thy of great —_ is Magnanimity ; which is the 
efſetts of good hopes. And they rather chooſe 
toprattiſe things honeſt then Profitable. For they 


| live more by cuſtom, then by reaſon. Now reaſon 


looks at profit, Vertue at honeſt Actions. They 
are 
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are alſo much more defirous of Friends and Com- 
panions then other Ages. For they rejoyce in 
Society, as judging nothing yet by the Rules of 
profit,not ſo much as ſeeking advantage inFriend- 
ſhip. For they do all to excels, . and tranſgre(s 
more violently, contrary to. the ſaying of Chile. 
For they att to exceſs, they love toexcels, they 
hate toexceſs. In other things temper'd equally. 
They believe alſo and affirm they know all 
things; the reaſon , that they always over-do. 
They injure others out of Contumely, not out 
of Malice. They are compaſſionate, becauſe 
they believe all men good and honeſt. For 
they meaſure other men by their own Innocency: 
wherefore they believe ſuch people ſuffer undeſer- 
vedly. They love _ —_ facetious : 
ies. 


For Jeſts are polite Contume us much 
for young Men. 


n= 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Aﬀettions and Habits of Old Men. 


HE Difpoſitions of Men ſtricken in years 
and aged Perſons are for the moſt part 
quite the contrary. For having liv'd a long 
while, they haye been frequently deceiy'd, often 
err*d ; and becauſe moſt things are evil, they 
ſlowly affirm = ching, and gat a leſs yalue up- 
on things then they ought : for they do nothing, 
bur ſtuft their diſcourſes with perhaps*s and if 
and ans, and fo conclude nothing. Alſothey 


arc morolcand ill-natured for it is a ſign of ill na- 
ture 
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xure to interpret every thing in the worſt ſence. 
Alſothey are ſuſpicious,becauſe incredu!ous,8& in- 
of | credulous,becaule experienc'd.For the ſame cauſe 
they neither love to exceſs,nor hate toexceſs; bur 
according to the Precept of Bzas, they love as if 
i, | chcy would hare, and hate as if they would love. 
e& | Th<yare Puſillanimous, as having felt the bard- 
ly. W fps of lite: nor do they covet what is great or 
111 Y pompous, but only what is neceffary : nor are 
lo, MW they over liberal. For one of their —_— 
nr things 1s their Eſtate: and as they are experienc'd, 
6 MW they know how hard ir is to get , how cafie ro 
or I looſe an Eſtate. They are fearful, and affraid 
y: of all things ; for Old Age opervs a way to fear, 
A as being cold : for fear is a kind of Refrigeration. 
, They are deſirous to live, eſpecially n: nea- 
h reſt their ends ; as covetous of what they ſhall 
leave behind ; and what we think we ſhall moſt 
want, we moſt coyet. They are more querulous 
_ then needs; which — from their Puſilla- 
nimity. They .live according to the rules of 
profit , not of honeſty. For profitable is to them- 
ſelves advantageous; Honeſty but a Good in ir 
ſelf. They are rather Impudent then modeſt ; 
for having a different eſteemof profitable and ho- 
neſt, they little value the ſemblance- of Honelty. 
They are apt todeſpond, as having bur ſmall and 
fluid hopes, by -reaſon of their Experience. For 
which reaſon, and |becaule they are feartul, they 
frequently come' by the worſt. They live more 
b —— then by Hope; for the remainder ot 
cir days is but ſmall ; the longeſt part is paſt; 
which isthe reaſon of their Loquacity, for they 
love to talk of old Stories, as taking delight in re- 
membrance. In their anger yehement, but ay 
1 
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In their deſires imporent, only in the deſire of 
gain : and therefore they ſcem to be temperate : 
remiſs in their -luſts, and Servants to their a- 
varice. They. live rather by reaſon then cu- 
ſtom : and their Injuries are miſcheivous, nor 
contumelious. ' They are alſo compaſlionate, 
bur not for the {ſame reaſon as young Men; thele, 
outof humanity ; they, through Infirmity : For 
they think the miſeries of others near rhemſelyes: 
whence they become {jr but not faceti- 
ous: nor do they mind. jollity or mirth. For 
to whine and moan are contraty to mirth -and 
laughter. Theſe arc the ſeveral Diſpoſitions of 
young and old Men. Wherefore f1nce all ap- 
prove Orations adapted to their own Dilpaſiti- 
ons, it is hence apparent how an Orator is to 
frame his Oration to ſuice with this variery. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Diſpofutrons of middle Ape. 


g_—_ theſe wo oe the Manners of middle 


Age, pruning off the' Excefles of both. 
For they are neither over confident, which is 
raſhnels ; nor over timorous; but fairly in a 
medium between both. Neither confiding in all 
men, nor miſtruſting all Men : but rather judging 
according to the "Truth : neither living altoge- 
ther according to the Rules of Bravery, nor al- 
together following profit : but between both : 
Neither | parſumonious, nor luxurious ; but ac- 
cording to what 1s laudable and conyenient. Ob- 


{erving 
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ſerving the ſame meaſures both as to anger and 
defire; temperate with: courage, and couragious 
with Temperance. Which things are divided 
in Youth and old Age. For young Men are ſtrong 
and Intemperate ; old Men temperate and co- 
wardly. So that to ſpeake'in a word, whateyer 
Youth and Age divide apart between %em, as to 


| what is profitable, that middle age enjoys entire, 


Where they exceed- or are detetive, middle 
Age obſerves the Medium, and the moderate. 
Now the Body is in its full vigor from thirty 
to five and thirty ; the Soul from thirty to nine - 
_ forty. And thus much for the three Ages 
of Man. | 


A_ 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Humours of Noble Men. 


A* to the humors of Noble Men, moſt cer- 
tain it is,that he is moſt coyetous of honour 
who poſlefſes it. For all Mea deſire to add to 
the heap which they have. Now Nobility is 
the honour due to Anceſtry. Therefore Noble 
Men are apt to defpiſe thoſe who are like their 
Progenitors: For remote Renown is more vener- 
able then honour newly gor, and more fit to be 
boaſted of. Now Noble proceeds from the vyer- 
te of Lineage: Generous, is that which docs 
not degenerate from Nature: Which does nor 
frequently happen tro the Noble; but ſome- 
time they become Perſons of mean and ab- 
ze Spirits. For there is a fertility in the Pro- 
genics 


«$5. 
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enies of Men, as in theprodudts of the Earth. 
metimes a fertile Stock bears a race of Illuſtrions 
Perſons ; but. then the Stock being worn our, the 
Fruit degenerates. And many time the offspring 
of ſublime Anceſtry corrupts into cruelty and in- 
ſaneneſs; like thoſe that deſcended from Alc:b1a- 
des and Dionyſius : and mild Genus's fink into 
ſloth and effteminacy, like the Deſcendants from 


Comm, Pericles and Sorates. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Humonrs of the Rich. 


T H E Humors that attend upon the Rich, 


are caſic to be diſcern'd by all Men.For 
they are Contumelious, and: exceſſively Proud, 
as being ſwell'd up with their Wealth. As if 
they look'd upon themſelve to enjoy all the 
Happineſs in the World. For Wealth is a Price 
whereby to value other Men. Therefore they 
believe all things vendible to themſelves. They 
are alſo voluptuous, and profuſely laviſh. The 
firſt, roſhew their Riches, and :make an Oſten- 
rarion of their Felicity. The later , becauſe 
men love to gratifie their darling humours, and 
pleaſe themſelves with what themſelves admire; 
believing thar all other men admire what the 
do. And in ſome reſpedts it does *em a kind- 
nels; inregard there are many, who want what 
others have; and therefore S;x201des being ask*d 


by Flerss Queen, whether it were beſt to be a 
Rich 
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Rich or a Wiſeman, reply'd, I have ſeen Wiſe 
men wait at Rich mens > An Another Reaſon is 
becauſe they think thernſelves worthy ro govern. 
For they have that, for the ſake of which they 
believe themſelves worthy to goyern others. And 
indeed the humors of the Rich, are the humors 
of the nappy Madman. But there is a greac 
difference between the Cuſtoms of Perſons new- 
lyenrich'd, and ſuch as were born to ' Wealth. 

Yr as they are more wicked, ſoare they more 
wickedly wicked. For the Wealth of him that 
is —_ enrich'd is wild and unfam'd. Nor do 
they do injuries through Malice, but cither 
through Contumelie, or Intemperance. 


wt. —— 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Manners of the Potent and Fortunate- 


N like manner the Cuſtoms of men in Power 
are _ to be diſcover'd : For they are parr- 

ly che ſame with Rich Men, pattly better. For 
men 1n power are more Ambitious, and more 
ſtrenuous ; becauſe they coyer to execute what 
their Power authorizes them to aft. Alſo they 
are more diligent ;-as being conſtrain'd to take 
care of what belongs to their Authority, And 
more Majeſtic then moroſe ; for their Dignity 
begets *em reſpeft. And Majeſty is a kind of 
compos?d and , decent Gravity : and 1t they do 
an Injury, it is not in flight matters, but in 
things ws Importance. REO Forrune alſo has a 
great 
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great ſhare inthe. parts of theſe manners. For 
the cheijeſt. of Fortunes  Proſperity's are referr'd 
to theſe. things. Good. Fortune alſo is the caule 
that we are in a-better Condition, both in reſpe& 
of; our Offspring and other. Corporeal Happi- 
neſſes. Therefore they are more proud and les 
conſiderate by reaſon of their Proſperiry. ' Bur 
one excellent cuſtom attends good, Fortune, that 
it makes *em_ Religious, beleiving thoſe Goods 
of: Fortune, to be the gift of the Dey And 
thus much. concerning the cuſtoms and manners 
ef. Ages and: Fortune: from' whence the- con» 
traties may be eaſily colle&ed. | 


CHAP. XVII. 
That there are ſome things cmmen to all kinds. 


OW becauſe the uſe of perſwaſive Ora- 

tory relares to Judgment (for was Wc 
know and have: judg'd of ineeds -no wig 
Explanation of Speeches) and becauſe, though 
be bo one - alone whom the-Qratorſecks tp per- 
fade or diſlwade ; as they'do who ſeek ro ad 
moniſh-or exhort, yet that one-Perfon a Jude; 
therefore of neceſſty-care- muſt©be-raken' to {ub- 
vert contraries,againſt which;as ainſt an Advet- 
fary the Speech is direted. "And {o-likewiſeit 
is in demonſtratives. For the Oration is direvt- 
ed to the hearer as to the Judge. and: to ſpeak 
in general Terms, he is a' fingle 'Perſon ; but-to 
ſpeak ſimply, he is a Judge who determines 
what is controyerted in a civil- contention. For 
: in 


*be an end there was a beginning. Far all things 
2 
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in all _ about which diſputes or conſultari- 
ons ariſe, the general Inquiry is how the caſe 
ſtands. Now then to ſpeak of things -that are 
common, all men of neceflity mult make Uſe 
of Poſſible and 192þoſſuble in their Orations. O- 
thers muſt endeayour to ſhew that rhe thing will 
be; Others that it has been. Alſo the magnitude 
of a thing is to be enquir'd into in all Orations. 
For all Men make uſe of Diminution and Am- 
plification, as well they who conſult, as they who 
diſlwade or prune: as well they who praiſe as 
chey who diſpraiſc z as well they who ſue, as they 
who defend. 


tm. ———— 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of things Poſſeble and impoſſuble. 


PISS] then let us ſee whatrhings are Poſlble, 
what Impoſſible. If therefore the contrary 
may be, or be done, the contrary may alſo be 
poſhble. For if it be pofible thar he may be cur'd, 
it is poſſible he may be lick : ſince that is the 
Power of contrarics,quatenm.contraries. Alſo it like 
may be poſſible, ſo alſo may:be unlike. Allo it 
what be more difficult be poſſible,in like manner 


whatis leſsdificult. For it-is more difficult ro make 


a ſtately Houſe, then a Houſe: Alſo-where the 
begimungi1s Poſhble the end is poſhble. For never 
Impoſhbility will ever be done, or be begun 
tobeidone; thus no man will ever begin ro make 
2 diameter Simmetrical. Alſo where theze ma 
are 


K 
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ariſe from the beginning. Moreover it what is 
oſterior in {ſubſtance and original may be 
Poflible, alſo that which is Prior. Thus if it be 
poſſible for a Man to be, it is alſo poſlible for a 
Boy to be, or if it be poſſible for a Boy to be, 
in like manner for a Man. As alſo ſuch thingy 
for which we have a natural love or deſire. For 
no man loves, or really deſires impotfibiliries. 
Alſo ſuch things of which Arts and Siences take 
cognizance ; for all {uch things are poſſible. Alſo 
theſe things whoſe Principle of ſo being, isin thoſe 
things to which we can either conſtrain or per- 
{wade, as Betters and Superiors, Lords and Ma- 
ſters, or Friends. Alſo where the whole is pol- 
ſible, there the parts ; if the Garmeiit, then the 
Sleeves ; It the kind, then the form ; it the form 
then the kind. For example,” if a Ship then a 
Fly-boat , or Galley; if a Hly-boat , then a 
Ship. Alſo if the one of two things mutually 
ageing between themſelves, then the other z as 
it the whole, then the half; and it the half, the 
double. Alſo it a thing may bedone without 
Art and care, much more by Art and Inudftry, 
Wherefore it was ſaid by Agatho, 


Some things there are which men by Fortune da; 
And ſome by Art, by need couſtrain'd thereto. 


And it if be poſſible for men every way in- 
{cr'or, and more Inconſiderate , certainly their 
contraries will find it as poſſible : As Socrates ſaid 
it would be a ſtrange thing if he could not find 
out what Euthywins learnt. Thus much of Pof- 
ſibility. What is Impoſſible, is manifeſt from 


the contraries to Poſſible. 


Now 
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Now from hence we are to conſider whether 
the thing bedone or no. For it that was done 
which was leſs probable in nature, alſo that 
which"is more. And if it were wont to be done 
afterwards, it was done before : as if a man has 
forgotzthat time was when he learnt what he for- 

ot. Allo if he hada will and could, he did it. 

r all men a&, if they can, when they have a 
will : at leaſt there is no impediment bur that 
they may: and if he could and defir'd ; and if 
hecould , and it was a pleaſure to him. For all 
men a@t, it they can, according to their Pleaſures 
The debauch'd, as being pleasd with their in- 
remperance. Men of Integrity, as deſiring juſt. 
and honeſt things. Alſo it he went about it; for 
'tis probable he did what he wcat about. Or it 
thofe things are done which precede the doing of 
any thing; as if ir Thundred, it Lightned : or 
if he endeavourd, he did it. 

Now of all theſe things, ſome are through ne- 
celhity, others ſo in themſelves. Asfor what was 
not done, 1t appears by the contraries ; nor 1s it 
leſs manifeſt trom thence,what will be: for what 
is in the Power and the Will ro be, will be: and 
whatis in the deſire, in Paſſion, and the conſ1- 
deration of profit,where there is a Power. Alſo 
if a man be carry'd on with precipitation rodo 
a thing which an opportunity offersto aft, tis 
probable that will be done : and ſometimes 
things that will be, happen ſooner chen things 
preſently deliged. Allo it thoſe things were 
done before which nature orders to precede, as it 
it be cloudy, *twill rain. Or if that be done 
which is done for the ſake of a thing, as if rhe 
Foundation, then the Houſe. As for Magnitude 
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and {mallneſs, greater or lels; as alſo great thingy 
and little things it is manifeſt what they are,from 
what has heen already ſaid. Now becaule every 
Oration propoles tor ir'send what is good, prohi- 
table ar:d honeſt, Amplifications muſt rheretore 
be taken from all theſe Topics, For befiderheſe 
things,to icck after any thing in reference ro Mag- 
nitude and excellency {tmply, would be a vain 
Diſpute. For ſingulars are more proper for uſe 


then Univerſals. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of Example. 


Fins thus ſpoken of Proper Proof, it re- 
mains to ſpeak of Common Proof. Which 
is two-fold, Example and Enthymeme. For a 
ſentence is part of an Enthymeme. Bur firſt of 
example ; For example is like Induftion, and 


Induftion is a Principle. : 
Of Examples there-are two ſorts. The one, 
that ſpeaks of things paſt ; the Other.chat feignes 
the ſame thing; and of this the one part is Simili- 
tude, the other Fables, like thoſe of Aſop and 
Lvbicus. Example therefore is, as if any one 
ſhould-fav, Forces ought to be rais'd againſt the 
King, and not to ſuffer him to reduce Egypt in- 
to his Power, becauſe Darius did not croſs 0- 
ver the Sea before he took Egypt, but when he 
had croffd the Sea he took Egypt; fo he that 
will take Egypt muſt croſs over the Sea; and 
therefore 
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therefore he 1s 'not co be ſutter'd to croſs the 


Seas. 
.  ASocratic Similirude is as if a Man ſhould 
ſay, that Magiſtrates choſen by Lot ought not 
to .govern. Alſo as if a man ſhould chooſe 
Wreſtlers by Lot, not ſuch as were fit for ſervice; 
or as if a man ſhould chute a Pilorro ſteer a Ship 
n -by Lot,and not for his experience. A Fable is like 
o that of Steſichorns to Phalaris ; and Eſopus con- 
cerning the Popular Leader. For when the 7- 
mereans had chofe Phalarss for their Captain with 
full and abſolute Authority, and were. about to 
give him a Guard for his Body ; Steſichoris 
among other things told *em, that there was 
a horſe which held poſſeſſion of a whole Medow 
by himlelf, at what time there coming a Hart 
and ipoyling the Graſs, the horſe deſirous to be 
reveng*d of rhe Deer, came to a Man and ask*d- 
2 whither he might not be able with his Aſſiſtance 
| to puniſh the Hart? The man anſwerd him 
\ || Ycs;upon condition he would ſubmitto be bridÞd 
f and let hin get upon his back. Bur whei the 
horſe had accepted the condition , inſtead of 
puniſhing the Hart, he was forc'd to be a Servant 
w his Rider. Wherefore ſaid he, do you be- 
ware, leaſt while you are ſtriving to be revcng'd 
of your Enemies, you come to ſuffer like the 
horſe. You have already accepted a Bridle in 
chooſing a general with abſolute Power. Bur if 
you allow him a Guard, and permit him to get 
_ your backs, you will certainly be Phalays's 

VES. 

Ejopus allo in Sams, pleading for one of the 
Cheif Leaders of the people accus'd of High 
Treaſon, told the Aſſembly, That a certain 
K 4 Fox 
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Fox going to croſs a River, fell into a Ditch; 
where afcer he had layn in greatMilery,nor bein 

able ro ger out, many great Flies came and fix' 

their ſtings in his Skin 5 at what time, a Hedgehog 
palling by, ask'd him whether he ſhould pull our 
the Flies : which when the Fox reius'd to let 
him do, in great admiration he demanded the 
Reaſon ; to whom then the Fox, If rhou drive 
away theſe, there will come others half faniſh'd 
that will ſuck our all the remainder of my blood. 
Thus, O men of Saws, this man now enrich'd 
will do ap no more harm. Bur if you put him 

7 


to death, other Perſons poorer then he will ſtep 
into his room, and ſuck away all the wealth of 
y our City. Fables therefore of this nature are 
appoſitely made uſe of in Popular Harangues ; 
and they have this particular Excellency, thar 
when Reall Examples are not to be found, it is 
an caly thing to feign Parables; Though the 
examples of Reall TranſaCtions are more profita- 
ble in deliberationand conſultation. —_— the 
moſt part things to come are like thoſe that are 
palt. And therefore* when we want Arguments, 
we are to make uſe of Examples by way of de- 
monſtration; but where Arguments are not want- 
ing, Examples are profitable after Arguments, 
by way of Peroration. 

For when they are firſt made uſe of, they are 
like to Inductions ; but Induftion is very impro- 
per, for a Rhetorical Harangue, unleſs it be fome- 
times. Burt being laſt made uſe of, they ſerve in- 
ſtead of Teſtimonies : and then one ſingle Ex- 
ample 1s ſufficient : ſeeing that one Witneſs, if 
credible, is of great uſe. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XXL. 
Of a Sentence. 


Sentence is an Enunciation, Apophthegm, 

or Maxim, not of fingulars, as what fort 
of Perſon Tphicrates was ; bur of Univerſals 3 as 
that ſtreight is contrary tocrooked ; or concern- 
ing which there are certain aftions to be - made 
choice of or avoyded. Wherefore becauſe En- 
thymemes are Syllogiſms concerning thoſe things, 
as well the Concluſions of Enthymemes, as the 
beginnings , the Syllogilm being ſer apart, are 
Sentences ; as thus ; It behoves a prudent Perſon 
not to breed up his Children overmuch in wiCſ- 
dom. This therefore is a Sentence : to which if 
the Cauſe and the Wherefore be added, it be- 
comes a perfect Enthymem. For beſides that 
ſloth to which men are qpherwiſe inclin'd, 


Malewvlent Envy on them ſelves they draw. 
And this other, | 


In all things there 1s no man to be foun4 
That doth 1n perfet Happineſs abounds 


And again, 
There no man lrves who is compleatly free. 
This 
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' ThisaSentence, to which add that which fol- 
lows, and it bzcomes an Enthymeme. 


For either to his Wealth that Fortune grves, 
Oy elſe to Fortun?'s ſelf a ſlave he lives. 


Seeing then a Sentence is what we have deſcrib'd, 
of necethity there are four ſorts of Sentences. For 


either they are a__—_ with a Reaſon to il- 
luſtrate*em, or not. T hey that have need of De- 
monſtration, are accompanied with anilluſtrari 
reaſon, as being a kind of Paradoxes: otherwiſe 
they need no reaſon for illuſtration's ſake. Of 
theſe, ſuch as are known before, need no demon- 
{tration. As thus. 


To me of bleſſings Health does ſeem the beſt. 


_ For this is apparent to all men. Others there 
are which being ſpok*n together are manifeſt on- 
ly to them that conſider. As thus, 


No 9147 was ere in Lowe, 
But he will ſull a Lower prove. 


Of Sentences with illuſtration, ſome are parts 
of an Enthymeme, As, | 


Ill it beſeems the Perſon truly wiſe. 


Others are Enthymemarical, but not gort of 
the Enchymem, which are moſt approy'd. Of 
this ſort are thoſe wherein the Caule is apparent 
as thus, = 


Since 


vor VI 
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Since Mortal,' 4n thy Mortal treft 
Let wt Immortal Anger reſt 


Like to which is that other, 


Let Mortals ouly Mortal matters min1, 
Ani learve Immortal things tv Hea 7: reſign d. 


Hence it is apparent how many ſorts of Sen- 
rences there are, and how they are to be accom- 
modated : that is to fay, either to things Am- 
biguous, or new, or paradoxXicall, or wanting il- 
luſtration, where the Scntence is to be added to 
the concluſion by way of illuſtration. As if a 
man ſhould fay, Becauſe I would not be ſubject 
to Envy, nor be accounted Idle, think learnin 
unneceflary. Or elſe the laſt may be firſt at- 
firnd, and the firſt afterwards. But fuch things 
as do not ſeem to be Paradoxes, yet are uncer- 
tain, are to be utrer'd conciſely with the Where- 
fore. To which Laconic Brevity, and Riddles 
are gry accommodared ; as it a man ſtould 
lay , what Steſichoras ſaid tothe Locrians, That 
they ſhould nout be contumelious, leſt the Graf- 
hoppers ſhould Sing. 

Now Sentencesand Apophthegms are moſt pro- 
per for men {trick'n in years, concerning things 
of which they have particular Experience. For 
where a man cannot pretend to Gravity, Sen- 
tences will 11] become him. And he that ſpeaks 
without Experience, is a fool and illirerate. For 
which this 1s a very good Teſtimony, for that 
yonr Husband-men are thecheit Proverb-mon- 
gers, and have*em ſtill at their Tongues end. 

To ſpeak Umyerlally that which is not Uni- 
yerſal, 
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yerſal, is proper cheifly for Lamentation, or Am- 
plification ; and then either at the beginning or 
after Demonſtration. But vulgar common 
Sentences are to be made choice of, it they be 
needful. For becauſe they are common, yer 
granted by all, or ſeem ro be true. As when 
we would exhorr thoſe that have not facrific'd, 
to run into danger, | 


*T#s the beſt Omen of Sutceſs, that we, 
Fight ſor our Country, and for Liberty. 


And to thoſe that are Inferior in number, 


The Chance of War ts doubtful 


Or if we would exhorrthe Souldiers to flaugh- 
ter our Enemies Children who have done us no 


harm, 


"Tis but meer folly, once the parent kilPd, 
In tender pity then to ſpare the Child. 


Alſo ſome Proverbs are Sentences and boar 
as teſtimonies, as that of an Athenian ſtranger. 

the other ſide,we ought to call thoſe Sentencesalſo 
which are frequent in theMouths of theMultitude:, 
and I call theſ: ſuchasare frequent in the mouths 
of the Multitude Know thy ſelf; Nothing to exceſs; 
when either our diſpoſitions would appear berter 
or that the thing be ſpoken Patherically - and 
that is ſpoken pathetically, as when a man in his 
anger ſhould ſav,That it 1s falſe that a man ought 
ro know him ſelf: for ſuch a one,it he knew him- 
ſelf, would neyer think himſelf worthy to govern. 
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The manners or diſpoſition appear berter in 
this manner z We ought not, as they ſay, to 
love as one that intended tro bear malice, bur to 
hate as-orie that intended to loye. And by that 
ſaying We ought ro makeour choice apparent 
if nor, then to declare the cauſe: as in ſaying 
thus, we ought to love, not as they ſay common- 
ly, but as one that always intended -to love : 
Otherwiſe 'ris but the loye of a treacherous Per- 
ſon. Or thus, The faying- does: not pleaſe me; 
For a true Friend, as a Lover ought to love al- 
ways : nor does that ſaying pleaſe me,of nothing 
to excels. For we ought to hate the wicked to ex- 
cels. Now theſe Sentences bring great affiſtance 
to Orations, partly becauſe they takegreatly with 
the Auditors. For they are mightily pleagd, 
when any one ſpeaking generally, talls into ſome 
particular Opinion of their own. Now what I 
ſay will thus be manifeſt ; as alſo which way to 
tickle their fancies. For a Sentence, as has been 
ſaid, is a general Enunciation : and therefore 
they are pleas'd, when a thing is ſpok*n generally, 
of which they have a good opinion in particular. 
As if any one had bad neighbours or wicked 
Children, he would be pleasd with theſe Sen- 
LENnCes. 


Then Nerghbours nothing more troubleſoms. 
 : Nothing a greater fign off Madneſs then to beget 
Children. 


Therefore we are to conſider how they ſtand 
afteted, and what were their tormer thoughts, 


and then foto ſpeak in” general concerning thoſe 
things Tho entry = 


there 


of Sentences, 
is 
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is yet another, which is better : for they fill the 
Oration with Morality : thoſe Orations being 
Moral , where the will and pre-eleQion of 
the ſpeaker is apparent. Which is the property 
of Sentences to do.; in regardthathe who ſpeaks 
a Senzence utters ſomrthing:in- general concermn 
thoſe things that are to. be made choice ot. 
Wherefore if the Semences be good, they make 
the ſpeaker toappear vertuons. And thus much 
concerning Senrences and their uſe. 


— 
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-_- an Enthymens. y 


NW let us diſcourſe in genetal concerning 
Enthymenes; how we are to find *em out; 
and then the Places : for rhere is a different ſort 
of both gf theſe. Now that an Enthymeme is a 
certain {ort; of SyNogifm , bas been y-{aid; 
how it comes to be a $ Logins and how it dit- 
ters from a Logical Syllogilim. For neither aauiſt 
we make a Colleftion from too great a diftance, 
nor be too nice in taking all things togerher. For 
the one creazcs obluriry by being ws pkis : the 
other meer Trifling, as: : of-:  al- 
ready known. This is the reaſon that the Ullite- 
rate are more prooper to perlwade among the 
Multitude, -then -the leamed;: as che Poers Tay, 
that the iterate fpeake> more--adlaptly'to./'4 

vulgar. For theſe ſneak: 'things -comman ſand 
general ; the ocher whar they, know, and what 


alc 
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are near at hand. Wherefore. we are not to dil- 

courſe of all rhings that are probable, but from 
f things thatare certain and fix*d ; as either to the 
7 BB Judges, or thoſe whom they approve. And this 
$ becauſe .they by that means appear perſpicuoug 
p 


either to all or the moſt -part : nor are we only 
rogather from, Neceſlaries, but from things thar 
are moſt commonly and univerſally ſo. Firſt 
] therefore we are to con{ider concerning what we 
are to ſpeak, and to conclude either by a Politi- 
cal Syllogiſm or any other, that it is neceflary 
to retain eitherall or at leaſt ſome of thoſe things 
that are contain'd therein : for having nothing,na 
colle&tion can be made from nothing, For exam; 
ples ſake, as.if we were to adviſe the Athenzans 
whether ro enter intoa War or not, how could it 
be done, unleſs it be known what their ſtrength 
is by Sea or Land; or both; what their Revenues, 
who their friends, and who their Enemies. 
Moreover, what Wars they have wag'd, and 
how they, mere-carry'd on, and the like. How 
could we! commend *em, unleſs we knew their 
victories at ;Salamne and Marathoz, 'or their ta» 
moaus Ads for the Offspring of Hercules > ſeeing 
that all-men raiſe their Applaules either from 
things that axe, or which IPPenr to be noble and 
brave. In like manner they diſprove and diſcom- 
mend from the contraries,. confidering what 
there-is in them. that may be, or ſcem to be ſo. 
As that they. reduc'd the Greeks into Slavery, 
and: ſubduwd the Eginetexs and Potrdeats, who 
allied them againſtthe Bgrhariays, and behay'd 
themſelves NE rs Courage;-or whateyer 0- 
ther errors they committed. In the ſame manner 


Complainaats and Defendants, while they conſt 
| Ny 
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der what things aze contain'd in the ſation 
or defence , produce their matter from thoſe 
things. Neither is it material whether we ſpeak 
of the Athenians, or Laceemontans, ot Men or of 
the Gods. Therefore if a Man were to counſel 
Achilles ; to praiſe, to diſcommend, or defend 
him ; thoſe things are to be taken of either fide 
which are or ſeem to be, as in praiſihg or di- 
prailing, whar is honourable, what unworthy is 
to be afſumd. In pleadin for or againſt, what 

isjuſt, or unjuſt : In counſelling, what is profi- 
table, what pernicious. The ſame rule holds in 
every thing elſe : as —_— ary whether 
go or not good, muſt be diſcours'd from thoſe 
So 


ngs that are inherent in Juſtice and Goodnels. 
that ſeeing all men ſeem to take this way of 
- demonſtration, whether they argue more accu- 
rately or more remiſsly (for _ do not take 
from all things, but from thoſe things that are 
included in the SubjeR) it is apparent that de- 
* monſiration can be made no other way. Whec:ce 
it is neceſſary, as in the Topic's, to ſele&t the 
moſt probable and proper out of every one : . and 
as to thoſe things that happen of a ſudden, to 
make the ſame inquiry, not _—_—y things 
Indefinite, bur really included in the marrer, and 
comprehending the moſt and the neareſt. For 
the more things are included , the more .caſie 
will the Demonſtration be. And the nearer 
they are, the more proper and leſs Common. 
We call thoſe common. things, as to praiſe A- 
chills, becauſe a Man, becauſe of the Race of 
che Semigods, becauſe he fonght at the Siege of 
Troy. For theſe things belong alſo to ethers : 
__ the ſame Perſon praiſes Achilles no ns 

; cl 
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then D:omzed. Bur Proper things are thoſe thirgs 
that never happer'd to any other then to Achzlles, 
as to kill Heffor, the Stouteſt of all the Trojoas; 
and Cycz5, who being invulnerable, hindred all 
others from landing ; and becauſe that being 
very young he tought uncompelPd asa volunteer. 
And therctore there is but one Place of EleCtion 
and that 1s topical. Now concerning the Elc- 
meuts of Ezthymemes. 

I cake the Place and the Element of an Enthy- 
mem to beall one : and of Epthymemes there are 
two ſorts. 

The farſt is demonſtrative, whether the thing 
1$0r is not. The next for Conturation. And they 
difter as in Logic the Syllogtſys, and the Elenchus 
or the Probatron. The ET Enthy- 
meme, collects together thoſe things that are not 
conceded. 'T herctore for the moſt part there 
are Places relating to every one of theſe forms 
both profitable and neceſſary ; out of every one 
of which the propoſitions are Selectcd. 


Q——_—_ 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Places of Enthymem:s. 


Here is one place of Demonſtrative Exthy- 
memes from contrarics. For we are to con- 
1ider whether the contrary be in the contrary. 
For if it be nor, it refuſes ; and confirms it it 
be. As when we ſay Temperance is a good 
thing becauſe —_ @—_ js evil. Or as in 
o!1C 
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the Meſſeniacs. If War were the occaſion of 
their preſent Miſeries, they are ro be recovyer'd 
by Peace. Or like thar of the Poet, 


If juſt it be not, Anger ſhould chaſhiſe 
Thoſe that againſt their will do inquiries 
Nor are they to be praii'd that nere do well 


Unleſs neceſſity or force compe.. 
Or thus, 


| If falſhwod among men [uh Credit gazns 
As oft by ſoft perſwaſion to decerve ; 
On th* other ſide we [afely may maintain, 
There are more Truths that wen will not believe. 


Another Pla-re is taken from Similar Caſes. For 
it mult be included or not included in the thing,as 
if we ſhould ſay , That what is juſt is not alone 
good: for then whar is juſtly done would be done 
well ; but to do juſtly is not always deſirable. 

Another Place from thoſe things that are re- 
lative one to anorher; as if it be in the one to a 
and do juſtly , in the other it may be to ſuffer 
juſtly ; and it ro have Commanded, to have ſub- 
mitted ro Command. As Dzomedon the Publican 
ſaid concerning the cuſtoms. If ir be no ſhame 
for you to (ell, it isno ſhame for us to purchaſlc. 
For it he that has ſufter'd, nas ſufferd juſtly and 
well, therefore he that ated; and it he that 
ated, therefore he that ſuffer'd. Bur here may 
a Cavil ariſe,for it a man be juſtly ſlain, he may 
have juſtly ſuffer d,bur not at your hands. And 
cheretore 1t muſt be ſeperately conſider'd:whether 


he were worthy to ſuffer, who ſuffer'd, and ” 
act, 
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a&t, who ated; and then to proceed as ſhall 
ſeem moſt convenient. For this ſometimes dit- 
fers, and hinders nothing, as in Theadefes's Alc- 
M£07. 

Did never any Mortal hate thy Mather ? 


To which the Aſwer is, 
Diſtinly this muſt te conſuderd, 


as x WR 


Althefiboea alſo demanding, Wherefore (aid 
ſhe, hav e they doon??d thee to dye, me not to 
put to death # 

Orlike the pon pronounc'd upon De- 
moſthenes and thoſe that flew Nzcanor. For be- 
cauſe they were adjudg'd ro have ſain him 
rightfully, he was adjudg'd ro be juſtly ſlain. 

r | Alloasto the Perſon who was lain at T, bebes, COn- 
s | ccrning whom judgment was requir'd,whether he 
e I cre worthy to dye; asif ir were contrary to 
c © Lawro kill him that deſerves to dye by the Law. 
Another Place is taken from Mzre or Leſs. 
>- W As thus, If neither all the Gods know, much 
2 | |:{s men. T his ſhews thar where the wore is not, 
r If che ls cannovbe. Burt this, he beats his neigh- 
>- I bours, who beats bis Father, proceeds from hence, 
a © chat if the Teſs, the Greater is included, and ir 
e is requiſite to demonſtrate both ways, whether 
e. ſW itbe or be nor. 
d # Again, when neither th? More nor the Leſs is 
at included : As for example. 


Vy Thy Father 1s lecome 

d Compaſſun?s objeft for his Children loſt. 

IX But no man pities Ocenus Lojs, a Sow 

o | Hho maxe all Hellas ring with his renown 
; L 2 Allo 
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Alſo if Theſus did no Inquiry, neither Alex. 
ander. And it neither the Tyndaride, neither 
Alexander. find it Heftoy equall'd Fatrocly, 
Alexander equal'd Achilles. And it other Ar: 
riſts are not evil, neither the Philoſophers. And 
if Commanders are not bad becaile often oven 
come, neither Sophiſters. And if it behoves pri- 
vate Perſons to have a care of their honour, 
you ought to be carctul of the Reputation 
Greece. 

Another Place is taken from Conſideration | 
Time. As Tphicrates tor Harmodius. It befor: 
1 ated I had deſfird a Statue, and pay had 
granted my requeſt before I a&ted, will ye der 
1t-me now I have afted : Never promiſe there. 
fore in expettation of a benefit, and deny whe: 
the benefit is receiv'd. And again, as to that whe: 
ther the Thetans ſhall permit Philspa paſlag inn 
Attica, for it he had demanded that Paſſage be 
fore he affiſted againſt rhe Phoctans, they woull 
have certainly granted it; and therefore it wa 
abſurd ro deny him when he had forgiven *en 
and believ'd *em. 

Another Place is taken from things ſaid ani 
retorred upon the Speaker , as Tphrcrates againl 
Ariſtophon, with whom he treated to betray tit 
Ships for money , which he'defiying to 
Theretore {aid He, thou being ry would! 
not betray the Ships, and ſhould I being 7phw 


tes have betray'd *em? For he muſt be thougit 
to have been more criminal, otherwiſe it will 
appear ridiculous, as if any one ſhould have fa 
rhe ſame thing againſt Ar:/?zdes being the Acc 
ſer. But to derratt from the Credit of the Ac 
cuſer. For the Accuſer would always be Þ 

the 
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chen the Perſon accugd. Therefore this Place 
is for abſolute evincement, that it is a poſitive 
abſurdity for any man to object that againſt 
others which he does or would do himſfelt ; or to 
perſuade another to do that which he neither 
docs or would do himfelFf. 

There is another Place from the Definition. 
As if a man fhould ſay Demonium is nothing ele 
but God, or the work of God: Now whoever 
thinks there is a work of God, the ſame Perion 
muſt of neceſfity believe there is a God. And 
as Iphicrates, ſaid that he is the moſt generous, 
who is the beſt: for there was nothing of Gene- 
rous, that could be attributcd cither to Harmod:- 
u or Ariſtogitop, till they had ated generoully. 
And for that he isthe neareſt. For my Actions 
are nearer to the Attions of Harmodius and Ar:- 
ſtogiton then thine. Andas in A'exazder, we mult 
certainly confeſs that the Fruition of one Body 
dogs not content the Intemperate. Which was 
che reaſon that Socrates deny'd to go to Archelazs, 
{nce he thought it a dishonour, that he who had 
received a benefit could not retaliate ir. For 
all theſe Perſons when they have detin'd and con- 
{1der'd what the thing is, then they diſcourle of 
what they propound. Another Place ariſes from 
the - -maaad of manners by which a thing 
may - be. 

/ for from Diviſion. As it all the reſt arc 
injur'd for the ſake of thee, or this or that Man, 
or that thing. And for the ſake: of two it was 
impofhible: and for the fake of the third, they 
themſelves confeſs he could not. 

Another from InduCtion z as from Peparethia, 


That women eyery where make a true diſtinction 


LAY of 
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of Children. Thus the Mother declar'd to 
Matias queſtoning the Legality of her Son at 
Athens. And at Thebes I\memia and Stilbone 
having the ſame Controverſy, Dodorrs confirn'd 
the Boy to be the Son of 7/menii. And fo he 
was afterwards reputed. Alſo by the Law of 
Theodettes men never truſt their own Horſes to 
thoſe that have ill usgd other men's : nor to ſuch 
as bhav=caſt away other mens Veſlels, does an 
man commit the charge of his own. Which 
holding true in every thing elſc, no man truſts 
himſelt with one that negicQs his own fafery. 
And as Alcadamas argird, All men honour wile 
men ; the Pariar's honour Archilocus though 
abuſive; The Chit's honour'd How though 
none of their Country-man. "The AMotylenearns 
honourd Sappho though a Woman z and the 
Lacedxmonians , though no great admirers of 
Philoſophers, yer admitted Ch:lo into their Se- 
pate. The Latins honour'd Pythagoras 3 and 
the Lappſacenes buried Anaxagoras magnificently, 
and honour him to this day. The Athenzans 
alſo, ſolong as they obſerv*'d Solox's Laws were 
happy ; and the Lacedem3z4a7s fo long as they 
obey'd thoſe of Lycurgus. Thebes allo was g0- 
verird by Philoſophers, and then flouriſh'd. 
Another Place, is taken from a Judgment 
made of the ſame thing or ſome thing like, or 
contrary to it ; eſpecially it by all and always; 
or the moſt and good men : or it the Judges or 
their favourites : or Perſons againſt whom there 
1s no Judgment to be given, as Princes: or ſuch 
againſt whom it would be a ſhame to give Judg- 
ment, as God, a Parent or a Teacher ; as Au- 
tocles argu'd againſt Mixidemiaes : It it were =, 
u 
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ful for the Furies to give judgment in the Areo- 
agus, = not for Mxidemides? Or as Sap- 
tho argu*d, that Death was an Evil. For uns 
leſs the Gods had ſo adjudg'd it, they themſelves 
would dye. Or as Ariſizppus reply'd ro Plato, 
whom he looked upon as too dogmarical; bur 
our Companion, ſaid he, affirms no ſuch thing, 
meaning Socrates. Egeſippus alſo having firſt 
conſulted the Oracle of Olywpus,came to Delfhos. 
and demanded of Apollo, whether he were of the 
ſame judgment with his Father, deeming it ig- 
nominious for the Gods to contradi&t each other. 
Or as Hocrates wrote, that Helena excclÞd in ver- 
rue, if Theſes ſo adjudg?d it. And Paris,whom 
the Goddeſles preter'd. And that Emuagoras &x- 
cell'd in vertue, as ſays Tocrates, becauſe that 
Conon in his Calamity, rejeCting all others, went 
to him. 

Another Place is taken from the Parts ; as in 
the Toftcs- what (ort of motion the Soul is > ci- 
ther this or that : of which there is an example 
in Socrates of Theodefies. What Temple did 
he violate? What Gods did he not worſhip 
among thoſe which the City ſo cſteem?d ? 

Another Place trom Connexion. Becauſe in 
moſt things ir ſo happens that they are arrended 
by good and bad, there it is proper to perſwade 
or Siffwrade by the Conſequences; to praiſe or dil- 
praiſe, to accuſe or defend by the Conſequences : 
for example Envy attends learning, which is an 
evil: and wiſdom, which js a felicity. There- 
fore learning is notto be acquird : becauſe Envy 
is not to becontrafted : Therefore learning is to 
be acquir'd,Becaule wildom is to be covered.T his 
Place was the Invention of Callippus, which in- 

L 4 clude: 
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cluded Poſhbiliry, and thoſe other things, as has 
been {aid. | 

Another place ariſes from Oppoſites , when 
perſwaſion or diſſwaſion lyes concerning two Op- 
polites, and the foregoing Place 1s to be made 
uſe of in both. The Wence is, that in the one, 
things that offer themlelves by chance are op- 
pcsd ; in the other, contrarics. As when the 
Preiſt forbid his Son to ſpeak on Oration to the 
People. For it thou uttereſt things that are juſt, 
men will hate thee, it rhings unjuſt, the Gods, 
On the other ſide it behov'd him to ſpeak to the 
People. For, ſaid he, if thou uttereſt things that 
are juſt, the Gods will love thee ; it what are un- 
juſt, Men will admire thee. This is the ſame 
with the Proverb of &uy:2g Oyl and Salt. 

Another from the twofold Opinion of men; 
when we do not openly and privately praile the 
ſame things, but openly thoſe things that are 
juit and honeſt ; privately, thoſe things that 
are more profitable. And this Place cheifly pre- 
vails in Paradoxes. 

Another place ariſes from Analogy, becauſe 
it agrees with Porportion. As Iphicrates ſaid to 
the Magiſtrates that would compel his younger 
Son to publick Duties, becauſe he was Big of 
Age, If they thought great Boys to be Men 
they were to decrce little Men to be Boys. An 
Theodectes in the Law you have made Citizens 
Strabaces and Charidemus , tho! Stipendiary and 
Penttoners, by reaſon of their honeſty, and will 
a not exterminate from your City thole that be- 
. bav'd themſelves amils. 

Another from Conſequences, as Xenmophaes 
ſaid, they were equally Impious to affirm the 
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Gods to be born, as they who affirm'd *em to 
dye. For the Conſequence ot both is, that the 
Gods at {ome times ceaſe to be. And the Conſe- 
quence from both is always to be taken, as that 
which always follows. You will judge not by 
Socrates, bur by the ſtudies which he profeſles, 
whether he be a'Philoſfopher or no. Thar to 
Give Earth and Water is to ſcrve: and to 
participate oft Common Peace , 1s to obey com- 
mands. Bur we are to conſider which is moſt 
advantageous. 

Another from this, that the ſame Perſons do 
not always chooſe the ſame things, after or be- 
fore, but by Turns, as in this Exthywene ; If 
being in Exile we fought that we might return, 
now we are rcturn'd ſhall we go into Exile that 
we may avoyd fighting. For one while they 
choſe to fight, that they might ſtay ; another 
o_ not to be at home , leaſt they ſhould 

[. 
ker Place is to affirm a thing to be, or 
to be done for the ſake of that thing of which ir 
might be the cauſe, though ir be not. As if a 
Man ſhould pive to another, that he might diſ- 
oblige the ſame Perſon, by taking the ſame gift 
away again. Whence that ſaying, 


To many Fortune, nv 18 kindneſs gruing, 
On many large Proſperity beſtows 


That their Calamittes, at laſt, their greater woes 
May Pi 0uUt— 


And 
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And that of Antiphin , out of Meleager, 


Not coveting ſo much the Beaſt to ſlay 
But that thetr Teſtrmomes might diſplay 
Meleager's courage over wondring Greece, 


And that of Ajax in Theodeftes, That Driomed: 
made choice of Ulyſſes, not for the honour which 
he bare him, but that his Companion might be 
his Inferiour : For it might be, that he mighr do 
it forthat Reaſon. 

Another place is common to Pleaders andCoun- 
ſellers, to conſider what is dilwaſive, what perſwa- 
{ive.and thoſe things for theſake of which men at 
or avoyd.As if poſhble,it profitable,it caſte to him- 
{elf or his Friends; if hurtful to his Enemies; and 
whether the loſs greater then the profit. Theſe 
are per{waſive,their contrarys diſſwaſive. Diſlwa- 
ſives are usd in Defences ; Perſwaſtves in Accu- 
ſations; This place is wholly attributed to Pam- 
philus and Callsppus. 

Another from thoſe things which we ſee done, 
yctare incredible, becauſe they would not ſeem 
co be, unleſs they were nigh; for men believe 
thoſe things that are,or which are probable. Yet 
it credible nor probable, it ſhall neither be true : 
for it does not therefore ſeem to be true, becauſe 
probable , or credible , as when Azadrocles of 

 Pythia found fault with the Law, and was ex- 
clam'd againſt, when they heard him lay, The 
Laws want a Law tocorreft *em z he anſwerd, juſt 
as Fiſh want Salt. And yet itis neither credible 
nor true, that becauſe they live in the Salr Sea, 
that therefore they want Salt. And Olives may be 
ſaid towant OyL Andyet it is not credible th " rhe 
ruit 


b 
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\ fruir from which Oyl is prelsd ſhould want Oy]. 

Another Argumentarive, concerning Repug- 
nances cither in time, faCt or words, as thus, He 
lays he loves Jon yet conſ{pir®d againſt ye with 
thirty men. This ſeparately as to the Adyerſarys. 
Then again ſeparately as to the Perſon himſelf. 
He calls me lirigiou, .yet cannot prove that ever I 
ſued any man. Then with reference tothe Ad- 
verſary and himſelf. This mannever lent any 
Money but I have ranſom'd many of yours. A- 
nother, from men and things of which-there is 
a bad opiricn conceiv'd,which ſeems to ſpeak the 
cauſe of the ſu{pition. For there is ſomething 
to be faid why it ought to ſeem {o. As when 
a certain Woman was accugd becauſe ſhe 
kiff'd her Son, ſhe lay under a Sufpition of lying 
with the young Man, but the cauſe being ex- 
plair'd, the Accuſation fell. And as in Theodetes's 
Ajax, lays Ulyſes againſt Ajax I am Stouter then 
Ajax, yer it does not appear. 

Another from the cauſe which if it be, the 
thing is, if there be no cauſe, there is no ſuch 
thing. As Leodamas defending himfelt againſt 
the Accuſation of Traſtbxlus, that he was noted 
with Infamy when plac'd in the caſtle ; bur had 
wip'd it off among the thirty Tyrants; made an- 
{wer that his Suſpition did not hold, For then 
the thirty Tyrants would have put a greater 
Confidence in him in regard of the hatred con- 
ceiv*d againſt him by the People. 

Another place ariſes from a cmſideration 
whether it were poſhble or beſt, which the Son 
adviſcs, does, or has done ; for it they appear 
to be ſuch, it is apparent that he either advisd or 
acted: fince no man willingly and knowingly 

5 adyiſes 
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adviſes or acts for the worſt: only he may be 
miſtaken; tor many times it appears that a thing 
might haye been berter done. 

Another 1s to conſider , ſomerhing may be 
done contrary to what has been adted , As 
Xenophanes an{wer'd the Tegeates, who defird 
to know of him whether they ſhould facrifice 
to Lewotheaand put on mourning, If, {aid he,you 
think her a Goddeſs, never mourn ; it a mortal, 
never ſacrifice. | 

Another to accuſe or defend from things il! 
done. As in the Medes of Circenus. Theſe ac- 
cuſe Medea for killing her Childern, becauſe 
they do not appear. For Medea was miſtaken 
about the ſending away her Sons: but ſhe de- 
fends her ſelf, that ſhe had nor kilFd her Sons,burt 
ſlain Zaſon. For unleſs ſhe had done thar, ſhe had 
done amiſs, {ince ſhe had done the other. 


Another from the Name, as Sophocles, 


Well mayſt thou ſteel be cal d,thou bear ſt the Name 


Thus Coon calls Thraſybulus, bold Adviler. 
Thus Heroatcus ſpeaking of Thraſymachus, Thou 
art always Thraſymachys, {aith he, or Bold 17 
feht. And of Polos, thou art a true Polos or 
young Colt. And of Draco's Laws, that they 
were not the Laws of a Man, but a Dra- 
£03, in regard of their {eyerity. Or as Hecuba 
m Ewurpates ſpeaking of Vers. 


Well does thy Name become thee 
Goddeſs of madneſs as thou art. 
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And as Cheremon, was call'd - Pentheus, or the 
Mourner torm his future Calamity. 

Now Argumentative Epthyizemes are more 
approved then demonſtrative. For a convincing 
Enthymene is a ſhort Colleftion of contraries ; 
and thoſe things which are couch'd clofe rogether 
are molt apparent to the Auditor. But of 
all Syllogilms as well for convincement as de- 
monſtration, thoſe are moſt troubleſome that 
do not appear conſpicuous at the beginning. 

For men are pleas'd to find themſelves able 
to fore-judg what the Orator will ſay, and thar 
can underſtand him as foon as he has 
poken. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Places of ſeeming Enthymemes- 


N OW becauſe ir happens, that this isa 
Syllogilm and that is nct, bur only inap- 
pearance, of neceffity, ſometimes this muſt be 


an Enthymem, and that riot, but only ſceming- 


(o. WET 5 
> Thertore the firſt Place of ſeeming Exthy- 
'Wetes is'in utterance. And'of this one part ts, 
when the Perſon does not conelude ina Sylogrſmr, 


/bitir'ends in ſomething like it, as it is not this or 


that, therefore this or that. For what is ſpok'n 
't Enthymenes colledtively, and by way of Op- - 
'pofition, that appears to be an Enthymem. And 
ſich *an -Enthymehn leerris to: proceed _ the 
| igure 
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Figure of Speech. And therefore it is requilite to 
ſpeak after a Syllogiſtical form,ro recite the heads 
of ſeycrly Syllogiſms. Theſe he has ſaved, others 
he has offer'd to his revenge, bur he has reſtord 
the Greeks to their Liberry. For every one of 
theſe require a different demonſtration; but be- 
ing conjoyn'd, ſomething appears to be made 
outof the whole. 

The other part conliſts in the reſemblance of 
names calPd Homonyma. As it we would ar- 
gue there is ſomething of Excellency in wos, a 
Mom, from whence is deriv?d the moſt excellent 
of all Ceremonies : For Religious Miſteries are 
the moſt venerable of all Ceremonies. Or if 
any one ſpeaking in praiſe of a Dog, ſhould com- 
prehend the Celeſtial Dog ; or of Pax, becauſe 
Pindarus thus ſpeaks, 


*Q ware Tyre weydac;, Os 
Kuva Tlay]o Szrdy xgAworw Ony umn 


Or to aver M-rcary to be the moſt ſociable 
of all the Gods, becauſe he is calFd ſociable 
Mercury. 

Another in yang things disjunQive, con- 
junCtively-; and things conjoyn'd, digundtively. 
or becauſe it ſeems to be the ſame t ing whi 
is not the ſame thing, therefore which 1s moſt 
profitable that is to be done: And this is the 
Argument of Euthydemys. As, to know that 
there is a Gally in the Pyrewn, which every one 
knows : and he that knows the Elements of 
Poetry, knows there is verſe : and becaule twice 
as much is ſickly, therefore the ſingle unſound. 
For it is abſurd to think that two things beang 
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good, one of chem ſhould be evil, and this Ar- 

ument is convincing, but thus demonſtrarive; 
For it is impoſſible there ſhould be two good 
things of which the one ſhould be evil. Bur this 
place is only for thole that love Cavilling. 

Again, what Polycrates (aid of Thraſybulus, that 
depogd the thirty T'yrants, which is Conjun- 
tive. Bur that of Oreſtes in Theodettes is disjun- 
Ctive. Ir is juſt that ſhe ſhould dye who kill'd 
her Mother : bur ir is as juſt chat the Son ſhould 
revenge the Fathers death ; which being conjun- 
Qtively ſpoken, would perhaps be unj 

Another place , is to confirm or leſſen by 
Apgravation : Which is done, when the Perſon 
amplifies, before he has giv'n any demonſtrarion 
of the matter. For thereby he makes it appear 
how either he has not done the fat, when he 
that defends the cauſe amplifies; or how he has 
done it, when the Accuſer is incensd. There- 
fore it is no Enthymer. For the hearer falſely 
colleCts, that he has, or has not done, the thing 
being demonſtrated. 

Another Place is from the S5gn7. Yet neither 
is this a Syllogilm. As if a Man ſhould fay, 
lovers are profitable to Cities. For the Friend- 
ſhip of Harmonius and Ariſtogiton ruin'd the 
Tyrant Hipparcbus. Or as if a man ſhould af- 
firm Dzonyſius to be a Theif, becauſe he was a 
wicked Perſon. For neither is this a Syllogiſm, 
in regard every wicked Perſon is no Theif ; bur 
every Theif is a wicked Perſon. 

Another from the Acc:dept : according to what 
Polycrates (aid of the Mice, that they were afli- 
ſtant, in gnawing the Bowſtrings. it a man 
ſhould ſay, It was a moſthonourable thing to be 


inyited 
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invited to ſupper. For that becauſe Achilles way 
not invited, he was enrag'd againſt rhe Greeks 
in Teredos : bur the true reaſon was, becaule he 
was {lighted : which happend, becauſe he was 
not calPd. 

Another from the conſequence: As in Pars, 
that he was Magnanimous ; for that contemning 
the applauſe of rhe Mulritude, he liv'd by him- | 
felf in /dea : in regard that ſuch being Magnani- 
mous, he was alſo Magnanimous. And. becauſe 
he ſprucd up himſelf, and made his viſits by 
night, theretore he was a Whoremaſter, in re- 

ard the cuſtom of Whoremaſters is ſuch. In 
Te manner alſo becauſe the Poor both ſing and 
dance in the Temples; and becauſe Exiles ma 
live where they pleaſe. Now then becaule thele 
things are ſigns of being happy, they who en- 
joy thele priviledges are happy. Bur there is a 
ditterence inthe- manner, which makes the Argu- 
ment defective. 

Another- trom the Cays which isnot, bur as it 
were the cauſe; as when the thing which was don 
rogerher or afterwards, is taken as it 1t fell out for 
that reaſon : eſpecially by them that manage At- 
airs of State-As/Demades avert'd the Management 
of Deproſthenes to be'the caule of allthe Miſchicts, 
becauſe the War enſ'd. 

Another, where there is a deficiency in the 
When and the How. For Paris did not Ravyiſh 
Helena wrongfully, in regard the choice was gi- 
yen her by her Farher : not-always perhaps, but 
at'firſt. For till -then, ſhe wasin the -Power of 
her Father. Or-if a man ſhould fay, .it was ig- 
-nominious for. Ffreemen' to be-ſtrick®n ; 'thoug 
not always : but when the one -has not pee. 

VOK' 
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” [| vok'd the other. Moreover as among Wranglers, 
thete is a ſeeming Syllogiſm, from that which 
| 5 ſimply, and thar 1zhich is not fiinplyy as in 
© Þ Logic, Thar no# Entitze, is Entitie; for voy Ev- 
titze, is Entitie not in Entitie ? and what catnot 
. WW be known , may be known; for when a thing 
'%, ÞÞ cannot be known, we may know that ircannor 
'S WW be known: Thusin Rhetoric, there isa ſeettiiiig 
Enthymeme from that which is not ſimply 
probable , bur a certain kind of Probability - 


: And this not univerſally according to thar of 
Y WB Azatho | 

C- 

In | 


Perhaps ſome 03: may thinks? probable, 
1d That many things improbable to Merials Happc#- 


a 
h For that happens, which i5 beſide Probability 
i I Wherefote hit is probable which is belide Pro- 
2 Whability. So that if thar be true, that which is 
4 Wnor probable ſhall be probable, bur not ſimply, 
but as in brangling, the Secundum quid, or the 
id Alzquid, or the How, riot being added, makes 
the Fallacy z' thus here the beſfde Probability is 
not ſimply” Probability, bur a certain Rind of 
Probability, . Arid from this Place was Corux's 
Art compogd. For whether the perſon benot 
lvable to the Crim? as he thatis-infirm has art 
alic plea againſt a Bartery : becauſe ir ſeems uh- 
likely ; or whether he be lyable rothe Accuſa- 
ton, asbeing ſto'1t arid ſtrong, he has the ſame 
defence, unleſs the Probabiliry appzar : and fo 
nn other things. For of necelliry a ran muſt be 
either obno*10ns-ro the Cfime or fiot: and both 
appear probable: and that is probable, this not 
imply probablecbut as ns ras ſaid. And this is 

og. to 
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ro make the Inferiour Reaſon Superiourz whid 
was the reaſon that men ill brook'd the Reaſor 


of. Protogoras, as being falſe and not true , bu 
{eemingly probable 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of D:ſolutions. 


Ti nan are difſoly'd by oppoling ano 
cher Enthymeine, or bringing an Objett 
on. Therefore when we oppoſe another Exth: 
 weme, it is apparent that we may do it from tix 
ſame Places. For Syllogiſms are made outc 
Probables, and thereare many Probables that ar 
contrary one to another. 

Objeftions, as in the Topics , are broug 
four ways : cither from the ſaxze, or the Uk; 
from the contrary, or from things adjudg*d. I al 
from the ſame; as.1t the Enthymeme were co 
ccrning Loye, as being to be applandes!; x 
objeCtion is twofold. For you ſhall cither {a 
ſay Univerſally that all Indi is evil; 
wry pn that the Proverb: of Caunias A 

neyer been brought -into Uſe, if Lon 
were not ſometimes Beſtial and unlawful in ſon 
Perſons. | 

An Ob jon is brought from the Contra! 
as if the Enthymeme were; that a good man! 
kind to all his friends, the anſwer ſhould bt 
Thar neither the Wicked do ill toall men. Fron 
the bike, as if the Enthymeme were that tl 

wi 


denying it tobe, but denying it to be n 
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who receive an injury, always hate, the anſwer 
ſhould be,-Fhar neither.they who receive kind- 
neſles always love. :; ,/ _ 

Things adjudgad proceed from men of Fame 
and Reputation. As it the Exzth were, That 
Drunkards are jto be ardon'd; for that they 
{in unwittingly. The objeCtion is, that then P:t- 
tacus is to be diſcommended, whoſe Laws are no 
lels ſevere againſt the drunken then the ſober 
offender. 

Now becauſe Enthymemes which are deduc'd 
from four things; Probable, Example, Demon- 
ſtration and Sign , and for that thole Enthy- 
which are deduc'd from thoſe things 


which for the moſt part cither are or ſeem to be, 


are deduc'd from probables; And thole from 


, Example , which raciocination colle&ts by In- 


dation from one or morethings alike, when any 


aſſuming univerſally , concludes particularly ; 


Thoſe from Argument which are , infer'd from 


one qxaquar? appearance : and thoſe. from {igns, 
when we collect trom what is Univerſal or parti- 


cular, whether it be or not be; and probable is 
thatwhich not always, but for the moſt part ap- 
pears; ſuch Enthymemes are to be diflolv'd by 


bringing an Objettion, and the Diſſolution will 
be ſeeming, but not always true. For the Ob- 
jeftor does nor always diffolye the Lbs by 
ary. 

And 'there it happens that the Defendant is al- 
ways in a better Condition then the Accuſer by 
reaſon of this deception. For becauſe the Accu- 
ſer fetches his Proots from Probabilities, and for 
that the Solution is not the ſame, cither that it is . 
not probable, or thar it is not neceſlarv ; as _ 
M 2 OL 
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for that he is: teady to objeft that which is for 
the moſt part, and that it is not only probable but 
always and neceflary, the Judge being fo de. 
ceiv'd, believes, that either it is not probable,or nor 
ro be by him adjudg'd; for he is not only to judge 
from Neceſſaries but {rom Probabilities, wbich is 
ro judge moſt judiciouſly. Therefore the diffolu- 
tion is notto be made by proving it nor neceſſary 
but by proving it not to be probable, which will 
be done, if it be objected, rhat it frequently uſe 
to be fo. Which Objetion may be twofold, 
either as to the time, or to the things them- 
lelves: but then it is moſt prevalent, if it hold 
good in both. For the more and the oftner the 
more probable. Signs and Enthymems drawn 
frome ligns are diffolv'd as we have already de- 
monſtrated in our Azalyſis. EnthymemdGs trom 
Example are diffoly*d in the ſame manner, as 
thoſe trom probabilities. For if we produce any 
thing which has not ſo happen'd, it is diffoly'd 
as not being neceſſaty ; or becauſe more things 
' have happen'd otherwiſe and oftner. If then 
more and oftner, then we are to argue it is not 
the thing in controverſy, that it is not like, or 
fot in like manner, or that there is ſome diffe- 
rence. But Demenſtrations, and Enthymenie 
drawn from Demonſtration cannot be difloly% 
becauſe they do not colle& Syllogiſtically ; and 
therefore we are to prove that it is ſo as it is ſaid. 
Which it itappear to be {o, and to.be a Dzmon- 
ſtration it is not to b2 difloly*d, ſince there is no- 
"thing more certain rhen Demonſtration. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. / 


SHEA. 2A 48 
Of Aggrawation and Extenuation. 


BY T Aggravation and Extcnyation are not 
the Elements of an Enthyweme. I call an 
Element, and a Plage, the ſame; and an Ele- 
ment or place is that iato which many Enthy- 
memes happen. Bur, amplification ang diminy- 


tion_are. Exthyse ow demanltrate ; chat the 
ing 1s or, od or ba Z jijit or un- 
fb of che Lye ies are the 


Subjefts of Enthymemes and Syllogi So 
that if-none of -theſe be-rhe ter on Enthy- 
meme, then neither Aggrayation nor Extenuati- 
+ 2 on. Nor "> tho wy things that diflolve Nath 
Y, 8 memes; any ſpecies -ot "an Enthymenme that avail 
v'd yn Gm Br For it is manifeſt that he who 
5 WF demonſtrates or. brifgs at 'objeftion, diſſolves: 
2 On _—_— {ide _ bo contrary demonſtra- 
tion of oppoſites, while the one proves it was nor, 
«| Ge cher ar werden Note be 
difference , for they uſe both the ſame Fmhy- 
mc mewes, thatit is, or is not. Bur an objettion is 
| no Enthymem, only a certain opinion, whence 
and W ir will become perſpicuous, that the Perſon has 
aid. cither not Syllogiſtically concluded, or afſum'd 
on- ſomething that is falſe. | 


Ariſhle's 


oe CHAP. 
-N the Fans of 1 Rhetorie. 


Eare now: to ;difcourſe of Eon 
tion. For it isnot enough a Javc 
in Stock what we ought t 
but ro ſpeak what we 4p as 

we ovihe' to which it much conduces that the 

Oration ſhould appear Garbare and Polite. And 

firſt we are to enquire according to the order of 

nature, whar thoſe things are that are capable to 
perſwade. In the "ns place, to diſpole theſe 

things for utterance, [1 third thing which s 

> 0 
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of greateſt efficacy, yet neyer hitherto explain'd, 
concerns Aftion and delivery : as being bur of 
modern uſe in Tragedies and Comedies ; in re- 
card that formerly the Poets rchears'd their own 
works themſelves. And it is manifeſtly 'the 
lame thing in Rhetoric as in Poetry ; of which 0- 
thers have diſcours'd eſpeciatly Glauco the Teran- 
Now Pronuntiation conſiſts in the yoics, how 
to make ule of ir according to every affeftion, 
as when low*d, when Soft, when berween both : 
and what accentsto make uſe of, and what mea- 
ſures are proper. For thete are three things to 
be conſider d, magnitude, Harmony and num- 
ber. And rheſe are the things 'which generally 
arty away the priſcs at the” publick Tryals of 
Skill. And as the AQtors in the Poerical conteſts 
are more yaluwd then the Poets themſelves, fo 
likewiſe in the Civil, becauſe of the Corruption 
 & of Common Weals. Nor'is it yet reduc'd into 
— | an Arr, in regard thar Elocution is but a Novelty 
and ſeems to be bur a ſlight” thing, if rightly ex- 
amined. ' 
But in regard the Study and PraCtiſe of Rhetoric 
dep:nds upon opinion, we muſt not negleC it, 
as being. a thing more neceſſary then uſctul : 
{ince there is nothing to be delir'd in ſpeaking, 
more then to avoid being troubleſome and un- 
ak pleaſant : for that when we contend about rhings 
2 i 4nd matters, all things elſe except demonſtrati- 
he (29 are needlels. And yer they greatly prevail 
upon deprav*d*Auditories. And that which con- 


- cerns Elocution, has ſome little kind of neceffity 
oo 192 be obſery'd in all kind of learning. For it 
ol is of ule to'maniteſt whither the Perſon ſpeak fo 


or ſo? yet not ſo much; for indeed all theſe 
of Þ M 4 things 
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. things deperid upon fancy, and are reterr'd to the 

Auftory: And therefore. nb nian Teaches Geo- 
metry hike an Orafor yet Pronunciation when ic 
comes to be ugd there will prove as Effeftual a; 
when'lt is heard upon the Stage. Some however 


have attempted po ſay ſomer hing concerni ng it, 


x 1 hraſy:machns in his Treatiſes' entit!'d Ele. 
ides nature is more prone to attjon, as leſs 
addifted to Art; But Elocution is altogether Arti- 
ficial and therefore rewards are given to thoſe that 
prove themſelves moſt excelleat ar that, as to 
Orators that cxcel .in geſture aud Aftion.. For 
Orations prevail more, þejng' well ſpoken, then 
well written. Therefore the Poets were the fit 
that promored Aftion. For names afe but Imi- 
tations; which was the reaſon that Rhafpſodeis 
and Stage treading became Arts. Now becauſe 
the Poets hou ſpeaking frivolous things, have 
ſeem'd ro gain honour by their manner of Deli- 
very, therefore Poetic Elocution was firſt receiv d, 
as that of Gorgias. And now many 1lliterate 
Perſons believe themſelves great Anas upon 
this Subjeft. Burt the Pronunciation of Proſe and 
Verſz is quite different, as is manifeſt from the 
event, For the Tragedijans now no longer uſe 
that manner ; but as they have left Tetrameters, 
and beraken ghemſelves to the Tambre as being 
te moſt prop2r among other meaſures tor ſpeech, 
io they have lay'd afide all namesnot agreeable 
to cuſtom, which formerly and ſtill jn Hexame- 
ters the Poets made nſe of 'as Ornaments. And 
therefore it is ridiculous to imitate *em, in thoſe 
Og which they have lai'd aſide, as diſagree- 
- | TRESRI 443 q* | . "” 
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* CHAP. Il: 


Of Election. - 


OW then the verrue of Elocution is to be 
lain ; which tharir is ſo, this is a {ign, that 

if the Oration do not make plain and apparent, 
it does not do it's work. Nor muſt the ſtile be 
low, nor exceeding the Ggnlty of the Perſon, 
bur —_— to decorum. For a Poeticſtile may 
not be low, yet nor Proper for a Proſe Oration. 
Names alſo and words which are Proper render 
Oration gy yer not mean bur polite 
and graceful. Varicty of words renders the O- 
ration alſo more Majeſtic, For like the converle 
of men with ſtrangers and Forriegners, ſuch is 
the pleaſure we take in Novelry of words.Therc- 
fore words the moſt unuſual are ro be made uſe 


of: For men admire Novelty, and what we ad- 
l 


mire is pleaſing, Therefore in 'mceter there are 
matiy 'words made ule of to this purpoſe, and 
there aptly enough in regard the thing] and 
the Perions are there more lofty and great which 
are diſcours'd of.But fewer ſuffice in proſe where 
the Subje&t is of* leſs concern. For there, it a 
Servant or a ve 7 young Perſon ſhould ſpeak 
roo politely. of little rhings , ir would be an 


Indecorwn; though' in thoſe meaner things there 
is a decent contraftion and dilatation of lan- 
guage. Therefore while we do that, we ought ro 

Ati- 
ouſly 


lye cloſe, that we may not ſeem to fpeak | 
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bur naruratty: For the one gains credit, 
the other the contrary. For from one that 
lyes upon the Watch men Guard themſelves as 
= mix'd Wines. And as the yoice of Theo- 
doyus in reſpeCt of the voicesof the other ACtors ; 
for his ſeenvd to be the voice of the ſpeaker ; 
theirs the voices of other men. And he is well 
conceal'd that in his compoſing, chooſes out of 
the common and cuſtomary dialett. Which 
Exripides does, and was the nr{t that ſhew'd.the 
way. Bur ſeeing that an Oration conſiſts of 
names and words, and that there are as many 
ſorts of words as we haye {et down in our Art 
of Poeſy, obſolete, reiterated and made words 
are ſeldom and in few Joes to be us'd : for it 
makes a change in the Or, 


ation too musbecom- 
ing. Bur Proper, Domeſtic 'and Metaphor on- 
ly become the Elocution of Proſe. Which is 
L—— becauſe that all men make uſe of rheſe 
only, ſince all men uſe Proper, Domeſtic words 
and mophor  Whence-it is manifeſt thar if a 
man righ y obſerve theſe things, the Orationwill 
ſeem clear andunuſual ; and. ra why unuſual, 

notbe diſcover'd. Which is the excellency 
of Rhetorical. Oration. Hemonymous words 
are moſt uſeful for Sophilers or by means 
thereof, they impoſe their fallacies. Synony- 
mous are moſt uſctul for Poets. I call Proper, 
and Synonymous, as to go, 41 to walk, journey 
and Travel bath theſe words being Proper: and 
Synonymous one with another. 

Proſvicality, pleaſantneſs and what is unuſual 
more eſpecially _— in Metaphor, Nor is 
Metaphor other where to be fetch'd. But both 
Epithites and Mctaphors ought to be congr os, 

| whic 
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which will proceed from proportion. If nor, the 
Indecorum will appear, in regard that contraries 
then moſt eheifly appear, when put together. 
Therefore it is to be confider'd as Purple be- 
comes a-Yoting Man, what befits an old Man 
for the fame hahjt does not agree with both. 
Andhethat will commend, muſt deduce his Mera- 
phors from the beſt in their kind ; he that would 
diſpraiſe, from the worſt. Thus I ſay becauſe 
there are contraries in the ſame kind, that a 
Beggar, Prays ; and he that Prays, begs. For 
becauſe both are Petztzons, it is expedient to do 
as we have ſaid. As Iphrcrates call'd Calhas 
Metragyrten, or Colleor tor the Goddels, nor 


Daduirius or Torch Bearer, to which the other 


reply*d,that he was nor initiated; and therefore he 
ought ro have calld him Padachns, and not 
Metragyrten : ſince both related to the ſame 
Goddeſs: only the one was honourable, the o- 
ther, nor. us the flatterers of D:ozyfius call'd 
themſelves his Artfts. Both which ate Meta- 
phors, the'one from what was ſordid. the other 
from what was honourable. Thus Robbers at 
this day call themſelves Merchants. Theretore 
it is lawful to'fay, that he who does wrong, 
commits a crime, and he that commits a 'crime 
does wrong : and he that Steals, borh takes and 
Robs. Bart there is an Ty4ecorwn in that which 
Telephus in Euripides (peaks, Ratgning over the 
Oares, he landed in Myſiz. ' For the word: to 
Ratgn exceeding the Dignity of the matrer, ren- 
der'd the _ or VICIOus. ©. | 
There is alfo an Error in Syllables it they are 


not pleaſing. As D1onyſtus of - Chalces in his E- 
logies calls Poeſte the Clamour of Callzope = 
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both are words ; but the words not being fipni- 
ficant, the Metaphor is frivolous. _ - 
| Moxcover a Metaphor is not to be far ferch'd, 
bur from words as it were next akin, agreeable; 
' and wards anonymous ought to be expreſs'd by 
Mctaphor, and thar being underſtood, they may 
appear to be the next kind, as in that celebra- 
red Riddle, | 


A Man I ſam Braſs Sodering to a Man 
With fire —— | 


The Aft it ſelf is an9pywuus : but both tage- 
ther infer a certain. addition : So that ſoder1 
intimates the application of the Cupping Gla 
And - by x _ W LEP 
we Yraper Metaphors. Far 
Metaphors make adles So that i the Rid- 
dles be true the Metaphors muſtbe well choſen, 
Now the grace of the word conlfiſts, as fays 
Lycimmus, in the ſound and fignification; as in 
like manner the Turpitude of the. word, Add 
to theſe a third that diſſolves Sophiſtical Argu- 
mentati 7 F x » __ Bojen | fd, That 
no man eudly, if the {ame things ſ1gni 
as well this as that ; Vhich is falſe when another 
word is more Þ r, more like, and more fit 


- / ® 


to ſet the thing before our _ 


ike does. not ſignific 


Therefore that which is 
both this aud that, ſo that even in this manner 
_ one word is tobe cſteem'd more graceful, ano- 
ther more deſpicable then the other. For bath 
- ſignific graceful and deſpecable ; but not guatenus 

ac2tu], nor guatenus deſpicable. Or elſe they 
1gmfic the lame, hut more or leſs. | 

Epethates 
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*Epithates alloare to be deriv'd from handſome 
things. Bur they differ; and it is better ro ſay 
the Roſy Morn, then the Purple Morn, worſt of 
all to ſay the K wdy Mor. Epithites allo are ro b2 
drawn from things wicked and ſhameful : rherc- 
tore Matricideis worſethen Payricide : and then 
again from the berter, as Kewvenger of his Parent. 
And S1mmnnides, when the Victor with Mules had 
given him a ſmall reward, refus'd ro compoſe a 
Copy of Verles in his praiſe, becauſe he did not 
think it became him to (peak in the praiſe of Im- 
perfect Creatures. But when the Muleman had 
given him more, he cry2d. 


Hail Daughters fair of whirlewin;=foted ſtceas. 
The ſame thing may-be done by way of dimi- 


nution; which extenuates gcod as well asevil, as . 
 Ariſtophanes in his Babylonic, b _ of Sarcaſm, 
plays with the diminutives of Go 


d, and Gar- 
ment, and 1ickneſs, not to be expreſs by us but 
by ſome Epithite of contempt. But a man 
muſt be waty, and obſerve a Medioctity in both. 


, — — 
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CHAP. IL 


Of Fregzas. 


Rigkl ha four ways. In compound. 
words, as in Lyophran, the many fac*d Hea- 
wes, the Huge-neckd Earth, the Narow-haroew'a 
ſhore. Or as Gorgtas calls one Poor muyd Flat- 
terer. Or as Alcidamas, his ſoul was filled with 
£ety, 
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Fury, andhis face all fiery Choler: to end+brought 
Foy : the to end-brought force of his Oration: and 
the Purple-coloured Pavement of Theflalus.' For 
all theſe, as being compounded ſcem Poerical, 
This is one failing. Another to ule obſolere (ay- 
ings as in Lycophroa,Xerxes, a Pelorzax man : and 
Scbivan a Vaſt man. In Alcidamas, The Boys play of 
Poetry, The Stupidity of Nature z and exaſperated 
with the burning anger of his mind. 

A third in Epithites either tedious,or unſeaſona- 
ble, or too frequently us'd. For in Poetry to call 
Milk #/h:te,is allowable. But in Proſe they are ci- 
ther indecent, or if too frequent they turn the 
Proſe into Verſe. But becauſe Epithites are uſeful 
ſometimes (for they render the ſtile the more 
unuſual) there is a Mediocrity to be obſerv'd 
otherwiſe the Miſchief is worſthea 'it they were 
{pokenin vain : for as the one fort of Elocution 
is not good, . the other -is bad. Therefore the 
Writings of Al:#4amas ſeem to be 'trigid. For 
a does fot make _—_ = Epithires.as aqgpor 
'bur as ordinary viands , frequent, open, an 
greater ten th ſubject requires. . "For he does 
not_only ſay Sweat, but #22sſt ſweat. Not b 
running, but by the Curribund Twolence of the 
mind. Not the. Laws, but Law the Owen of 
Citys. Not cate, but ſad care. He hid him not 
with boughs, but with the boughs of the Wood: 
and Diſpenſer of pleaſure to the Auditory : and De- 
fire.the Anti-Riwval of the Soul. Which is both to- 
peeher as well Compound as an Epithite. 'There- 
_ fore they that thus ſpeak. Poetically , together 

with -indecorum are ſubject to Frigidity and ridi- 
culouineſs, beſides that their Loquacity renders 


**jm obſcure. For he that crouds too-much upgn 
I | the 
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the underſtanding of the Hearer , darkens the 
per{picuity which hedelſigns. 

We alſo uſe compound words, when the things 
anonymous, and the word apart for Compoli- 
tion, as Time-waſting ; which 1s if it be donetoo 
frequently is altogerher Portical. Therefore com- 
pound words are moſt proper forD:thy-rambis; as 
making a great noiſe: Obſolete: words for Epic 
Poems, as being lofry and Majeſtic. Metaphars 
for Iambics. 

' There is alſoa fourth wþ> - >" in Metaphors. 
For ſome are ridiculous, which the Comedians 
uſe ; others roo high flown and Tragical : Alſo 
they are obſcure if roo far fetch'd, As that of 
Gorgias,Green and Bloodleſs things, which thou. haſt 
ſhameful ſown and ill reaffd. For it is two Poeti- 
cal. And as Alc:damas, Philoſophy, the Bul- 
work of the Law. And Ulyſes, the bright 
Looking-glaſs of human life. e things little 
| avail to perſwaſion, for the reaſons already al- 
ledg'd. Bur that of Gorgias -upon a Swallow 
which muted as it flew toward him was extream- 
ly Tragical, Impadently done, 0 Philomela. For 
it he ſpoke to a Bird, ir was no'Impudence : if 
toa Virgin, it wasa piece of Impudence. There- 
fore he might have ſome reaſon -to be angry, 
————_— ſome . paſt accident not rhe pre- 

ent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
of Repreſentation. 


R*5 reſentation is a kind of Metaphor differing 
| Fetle from it. For when we ſay , Achilles 
ruſhed in like « Lyon, it is a Repreſentation , but 
to ſay a Lyon #uſbed tn, is only a Metaphor. For 
becauſe they are bcth ſtrong, he calls Achilles a 
Lyon by # Metaphor. «©  _ 
Now Repreſentation is very uſctul iti Otato- 
ry ; but not frequently as being Poetical. And 
&y are drawn the ſame things as Mfra- 
phors. Repreltntatations therefore are like that 
which Axarotzo make of Idrieus, That he w15 like 
4 Dog let looſe from his Chains : For they bite 
all they meet. Or as Theodamas liken'd Archi- 
dams to Euxerus, who knew . nothing of Geo- 
metry. And, that of Plato way who rob the 
are like ro Dbgs that bire the Stones, bur 
riever touch them that throw the Stone: and thar 
of Demoſthenes; That the People are Jikea Steerſ- 
- maiiſtrongindeed, bur very deaf; and ſpeaking 
inſt che verſes of the Poers, that they wete 
like fair women without Beauty. For ne&her 
the one when their Beauty's faded, not the other 
when difſo!y'd into Proſe appear alike : and that 
of Pericles upon the Sajmams 5 That they were 
like Children, that take th&r Bread , crying; 
and upon the Bzottars 4 That they were like 
Flines: for as Flints were bfoketi one” by —_ - 
f y 
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ſo the Bzotiars by fighting among themſelves. 
And Democrates likened Orators ro Nurſes 3 who 
{wallow'd the Meat and anointed the Childten 
with the ſpittle.Or as Aptisthenes liken'd Crephiſo- 
dotus,being a Leati man; to Frankitiſence, which 
delights while it conſumes. Which may be 
faid ro be both Repreſentations and Metaphors. 
So that whatever are approyv'd as Meraphors;cer- 
tain it is, they will be Repreſentations. ; and 
Repreſentations will be Metaphors without Rea- 
fon. Note alſo that the Meraphor muſt pro- 
portionably relate to the other part; and in thoſe 
things which are of the ſame. kind. For it a 
Beaker may be call'd rhe ſheild of Bacchus ; a 
theild may be alſo calkd the Beaker of Mars. 
And of theſe things it is that Oration Conliſts. 


— 
= y —__—_ 


CHAP V. 
Of Elegancy of Language, 


OW the Principle of Elocution, is property 
N of Language, which conliſts in five things. 
Firſt in the_conjunCtions, it they be fo affign'd, 
as ndatutally to precede and follow in their pro- 
per places as. [deed; and I in1eed : but and But 
He. Which are thetefore fo to be plac'd, thar 
they may be caſily retain'd in memory, as to 
relate one to another not at too great a diſtances 
nor muſt another conjunCtion be ſer betore ano- 
ther neceflary conjunttion : for rhe conjunfion 
1s proper but in {uch {uch places ; as _ 

at 
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But I, after it was told me (for Cleo came begging 
and intreatins) went, when. I had taken thoſe a- 
long with me. Here are ſeveral conjundtions in- 
terpogd, before the conjunction concluſive. $0 
that if the conjun&tions had been at a farther di- 
ſtance between 7 went , the Oration had been 
obſcure. So that one thing is the orderly dilpo- 
{ition of the ConjunCtions. :T he next thing is to 
ſpeak in Proper Terms, and not with circumlo- 
cution's. The third thing is not to ſpeak ambigy- 
ouſly : unleſs it be done for the nonce ; as they 
do, who having nothing to ſay, yet pretend to 
lay ſomething : for ſuch men (peak thoſe things 
on purpoſe ; like Expedocles. For Circumlocy- 
tion deceives, if it be much ; and the Hearer, 
are affefted, as many are by the Southſayers; 
who when they ſpeak ambiguouſly, pleaſe their 
admirers, 

Creſus croſſing Halys ſhall overturn a great 

Ire. 

Fw os roomy is the _ > 

uthſayers of the thing in general. For 
in the play atewvez or odd,a man ſhall ſooner ſpeak 
truth, by ſaying ever or odd, then How many: and 
that t will be, rather then whey. And therefore 
the Southſayers never determine the when: but 
all theſe things are a like: and therefore they arc 
to be avoided unleſs it be for ſome ſuch purpoſe, 

The Fourth, as Phythagoras divided hs 
ral forts of words into' Maſculine and Feminine, 
and Inſtruments. For theſe rhinos muſt be right- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd to the underſtanding, She comme 
and diſcourfing departed. 

The fiift in rightly naming many, few, and 
one. But they, when they came, ſtrookme. more 
cſpecially 
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eſpecially what is written ought to be eaſily legi- 
_—_ ealy for utterance. The ſame 4 that 
which has not many ConjunCtions. Alſo where 
the points are not eaſy to be diſtinguiſt'd, -like 
the Writings of Herachtus. For it is a hard 
matter to gueſs at his Points. As in the beginning 
of his Book, where he ſays, Cf Reaſonexiſtits 
always Men are Tenant. Now it is a hard mat- 
er to tell, whither to point always to exiſtinz, or 
to Mey. Moreover it cauſes a Solceciſm, not to 
ey Wdiſtinguiſh, unleſs there be joyn'd to both that 
to Wuhich js agreeable. 
8 WM As to No!ſe and Colour, Secrng is not a corrimori 
cu- Muword. Bur percer2zng is common to both. So 
er What chere muſt be obſcurir , from jnſertion of 
rs; {many things, unleſs thoſe things be ſer tor moſt 
cit Mwhich ought to be for moſt: As for _— 
My deſign was, when I had diſcours?d to him theſe 
ind theſe things, to go. Burt not thus, I defign'd 
to go, and then to tell how he had theſe and 
teſe things to ſay. 
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For 
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br Prolixity: 

eVe- "mn ; 

ine, FO Prolixity theſe things conduce. To tnake 

pht- uſe of the Reaſon of the thing, inſtead of 

wing he Name. As, not to ſay, a Grcle, but a Sus 
xerficies equidiſtant from the Center. The con- 

and ſtr: uces to conciſeneſs, that is, to uſe the 

10re 


e inſtead of the thing, Alſo to demonſtrate 
N.43 by 
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by Metaphors and Epithites, avoyding what's 
Poetical: Alſo ro multiply one thing into many, 
like the Poets. Who when they intend but one 
Potr, cry the Greczaz Ports. Alſo not to con- 
joyn,\ butto joyri one to one, another to another, 
This Woman, our Wife. Which might be more 
conciſely ſaid, ow Wife. Alſo to ſpeak with 
conjuction, 7 went an then aiſcours'd him, which 
might be more conciſe without the conjutti 
Gorng, I " 2d him. Allo by ſpeaking thoſe 
things which are not neceſſary, like Antmachy 
concerning Teumeſſus | 


There ts a windy certain little Hillock. 


Thus a man may cfilarge ad :7fmitum.and that 
as well in good as bad things ;and it is convenient 
to diſtinguiſh in both how it is,or is not. Whene 
the Poets deduce. thoſe words,ſtringleſs and har 
leſs Harmony. Which is prov'd by Metaphor 
taken from proportion, as if a man ſhould ſay, 
The Trumpet 1sa ſtringleſs Inſtrument. 


CHAP. VIL 


Of Decorum. 


Ecorim 1m Elocution is , if it be moyiy 
it Moral and Sentcentious, if accomm 

red and prportionable to the buſineſs. For it 

will not be porportionable, if it neither ſpeak & 

tewpore and ſlightly of great things ; nor loftily 
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of mean things, nor beſtow roo much Trimming 
upon an ordinary word : for that will appear 
comical z as Cleophoz does; who ſpeaks'man 
things, as if a man ſhould ſay, Moſt wenzrable 
Coll;lowre (in the worſt my | 
Pathetic conſiſts in this, that the Injury be 
recited in the Language of the angry Perſon. 
When _ impious or ignominious are to-be 
repeated to [peak with a modeſt deteſtarion ;when 
praiſe worthy adts are rchearsd,to {peak with ad- 
miration 3 when Lamentable accidents, to re- 
cite ſubmiſhyely and affeftonately : and fo in 0- 
ther caſes. For this proportionable Language 
renders the thing Probable, For when the Au- 
ditors conſider that thoſe are the affections of 
men in ſuch conditions, they are deceiv'd. So 
that alchough it be not as the Orator ſays, yet 
they believe -it to be ſo. And the Hearer is- 
affetted with him that ſpeaks paſſionately, tho? 
he ſpeak nothing to the purpoſe. So that many 
onfound their Hearers by making a noiſe. De- 
monſtration from ſigns is alſo moral ; for it is 
aprecably applicable to every Kind and Habit. 
| mean by Kind , Age, Sex and Nation, as Boy, 
Man, Old Man, Woman, Virgin, Lacedemon- 
an, Theſſalian. | 
y Habir, according to what every man is in 
his life and conyerſation. For all lives are not 
affected according to all habits. Therefore it a 
man ge proper names to every habir, he will 
o Ml * able expreſs all ſorts of manners. | 
a For it is not for a Farmerand a learned man 
. of © ſpeak after the ſame manner. However the 
x4 Hearers are affe&ted with what Orators frequent- 
"voy make uſe of, Who knows nor this > why.all 
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men -know it. Therefore the Hearer out of 
meer ſhame acknowledges, that he may - be a 
artaker of what all others partake, Now when 

is ſcaſonable, when not {eaſonable to make uſe 
of theſe things, is common to all kinds : where 
the common Proverbe is ſtill a common cure 
for all Hyperbole's. Therefore it is but requilite, 
that every Orator ſhould corre& himſelt ; For 
by that means it ſeems to be true, what he-layy, 
_— the ſpeaker be not ignorant of what he 

OCs. 

- On the other ſide all things proportionable 

are not to bz made uſe of at once : tor by, that 
means the Auditor is alſo deceiv'd. I mean, 
that if the words be harſh, yet muſt not the voice 
or Countenonce, nor thoſe other things convent- 
_ entbe ſuchas to _ that harſhneſs. "Other 
wiſe itwill manifeſtly appear what every of thele 

is : but if this be obſcrv'd, the other nor, it can 
never be diſcover'd, though his Jocgment may 
be the ſame. For if ſoft things be ſpoken harſhly, 
_ and harſh things gently , they will loſe their 
probability of perſwaſton. Burt Epithites and 
compound words the more, and; the more un- 
uſual they are, are the firreſt to perſwade. For 
we are apt to forgive one that is enrag'd, when 
he talks of ſome Heaver-reaching, or Pelorian 
miſcheif z and then eſpecially when he hath al- 
ready moy'd the Auditors, and put *em into a 
fury, cither by praiſing or diſprai ing, by harred 


or by love. Which Tocrates does in his Paxegyru 
toward the end,making uſe of Fame,and memo- 
rials of what they ſuffer'd. For things that.are a- 
hkethey generally bawle out,who are ina heat; 
which they who arc alike diſposd are wilingy 

| cal 
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hear. Wherefore they are agreeable and Pro-. 
per for Poetry. For _ is a kind of Enthu- 
ſiaſm. Therectore this muſt be the way, or elſe 
with an Irony, as Gorgias did, or as we find done 
in Phearus. 


CHAP. VAIL 
Of Numer. 
"i figure of ſpeech is moſt approy'd,which 


is neither in meaſure, nor without number. 
For the one is* not apt to: perſwade, as ſeem- 
ing to be feign*d, and calls'oft the attention ; 
while we are in expeQation that the like will re- 
crurn again. 

Thar which - is without meaſure is' boundleſs. 
Bur it ought to be bounded, but nor with feet, 
which is unpleaſant : and that which is bound- 
leſs is difficult to be underſtood : Yer all things 
are bounded with Number. And the Number 
of the Figure of ſpeech .is Dimenſion, of which 
Meaſures are the Segments. Therefore Oratory 
Proſe ought to have Dimenſion, but not Feet ; for 
then it will be a Poem. Nor Number exaQtly, 
but after a manner. Now of Numbers, the 
Heroic is \majeſtic , adapted for reading, and 
void of Harmony. The Tambrc is for the read- 
ing of rhe Multitude. And therefore Tawzbzcs are 
naturally ſpoken extempore. But Oratory Proſe 
ought tq be more lofty, and more inciting. The 
Trechaic is more fit for Comical Dances. Which 

N4 —_ 
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is manifeſt from the Tetrameters: ' For Tetrame- 
ters are a voluble ſort of Meter : The Parc 
remains, which came firſt in ule, beginning from 
Thraſymathus : yet they could not tell what it 
was. But there is a third fort of Peamc which 
is three to two; Whereas of the other two, -the 
one 15 0x ta oj; the orher two to oxe: of theſe 
proportions conſiſts the Seſquzterce; and- this is 
the right Pzeanc, which is to be made choice 
of, in which alone of all the *Numhers are un: 
certain; and therefore leaſt ro be difcover'd. 
Now therefore they make uſe of one Pear at 
the beginning. Burt it is requiſite that the end 
ſhould differ from the beginning. Sincethen there 
are two ſorts of Peanc oppolite one to another, 
of which the one is proper for the beginning as 
they uſe it; This is oxe long and two ſhort. - v v. | 


Delogena, & Auricome O Hecate nate Jovi. 


The other three. ſhorr, and one long vu v- 
And this is proper for the end. For becauſe the 
- ſhort ſyllables are imperſe&, they .cauſe a lame- 
nels ; from which being ſeparated by the .long 
Syllable,the end appears : .yet notby the Writer, 
a by the Paragraph, but by the dimenſion ot 
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CHAP. IX, 
Of Diffus'd Oration and 1t's contrary. 


an of neceſſity muſt either be diffug'd, 
4 and'one in a Link; as the Dslatations or ex- 
tenſions of the Dithyrambics , or turd, and' 
like'the Antiſtrophs of the ancient Poets. 
Diffus'd Oration is very ancient; firſt made 
known by Herodatus the Tharian: Which ar firſt 
all Writers; now not many make uſe of. I call 
it 442d, becauſe it has no end of it (elf, until 
the matter treated of be brought to a concluſion ; 
which is unpleaſant , becauſe tedious and bound- 
leſs. For all men are wzlling to ſee a concluſion ; 
as being tir'd our of breath toward the en 
of the Goal, or Stage, and are willing to turn 
again. Bur when they ſee the end, they are nor 
a weary, before they arrive ar. it! 
Turn'd Oration is diſcern?d by the Period. 
I mean by the Period, that Oration which hasa 
inning and an end of it ſelf, and a tude 
eaſily diſcernable : and ſuch a one is delightful 
and eaſy to be learnt. Delightful, as being con- 
trary to that which is boundleſs ;, and becauſe 
it is always thought to tickle the Ears of the 
Reader, when he ſtill comes to a full top. But 
where nothing is foreſeen, nor any _ illuſtra- 
ted , the hearer becomes tir'd, and diſpleas'd. I 
is caſie ro be learnt, becauſe caſily retain'd in 
memory : and that becaule there is ws” 
"3 | 4 p EC 
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Periods. Which is the reaſon that Verſes are 
more eaſily remember'd then Proſe. Now the 
Period muſt be terminared by the Sentence , 
and'not left broken,as in the Tambrc of Sophocles. 


Caltdon this is, the land where Pelops rargnd. 


T he contrary would appear, ſhould it be ſaid, 
Cal:idon is in Peloponne[us. 

Now of Periods one conſiſts in the members, 
the-other is ſimple: and- pure. In the members 
there is a - and diſtindt Sentence, eaſily 
comprehended in one breath, not divided, bur 
entire, and the mengber is one. part of it. 

' By ſimple I mean-a Sentence but of one mem- 
ber.. But neither- the Periods nor the members 
muſt be curtaild; nor tedious. For _ curtaild 

—_— the Hearer to the ſtumble. For of ne- 
| y, when: the Sentence ſtretches our in length , 
and the Meaſure which is bounded: comes to be 
drawn back, the Hearer muſt be put to the ſtum- 
 bleby the juſtling of the Sentence and the Mea- 
fure together : and: they leave the Hearer, as 


thoſe that ger ground leave thoſe that walk'd to- 
er before. Whence that jeſt of Democritus 


Chian upon: Melampotrdes, making excurſions 
inſtead of Antisfirophs. | 


| This Man frames miſcheif for hnn(elf guframs 
' wa{cheif for another. " 


For | long: ſuſpence is a miſcheif ro him that 
cauſtsit; which-may be truly apply'd to long 
memberd, and long winded Sentences. But 


Sentences that. - are too- ſliort member?d , are 
| no 
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no Periods, for they carry the Hearer 
Bur & - 993 2p in members, the one fore 1s 

di er oppolice. Diſtin&, as 
I have often admir*d thoſe who fnmeryd 09 
ſemblies, and inftirured the Gywme excerciſes. 
Oppoſite is that wherein through both mem- 
bers, cither contrary is compogd with Wy, 
or the ſame 1s joyn'd to contraries. As fs 
example, they were profirable ro both, as well 
thoſe tha ſtay'd behind, as thoſe that Hollow. 
For the one purchasd more then th 
home ; and for the _ they lett yr Ine 
ſupport *em at home. Here ſtaytng and f ki 
are contraries, ſufficient. and wore : and ay to. 
thoſe that Want Money, and were willing to. 
enjoy it, the*wi}l to enjoy is oppoy'd to fruition. 
Moreover it often happens that Wiſe. Men ares 
unfoortunateandFools 7 tho Prefently they. ob- 

tain'd the rewards of ſtout men, and ſoon after 
they took upon *em the commandot the Sea.Alſo, 
heSaild upon the Land,and trawelFd-on foot: by Sea: : 
for he joyn'd the two Shores of the Helleſpone, and 

'd through Mount Athos. Alſo, and they 

were by nature Cittzems, by Law were defyi/d 
of their City , for ſome maſerably periſtd, others 
were ſhamefully exi\d. Or, Prevately to make uſe 
of: Barbarians 1n- our families , but publickly to 
deſpiſe many of our Alltes that are in ſerwnce. 
Either we mill hawe *em alive, or leave *2 Dead. 
Or what one ſaid _ Puolaus, and Lycophron 
in open Court, They ſold Ars — at home; 
but coming to us, they were bo 

For in every one of theſe % 4 -. be obſerv'd 

whar we have ſaid. Burt thisſort of Elocution is 
dclighttull, becauſe contraries are moſt notor oy, 
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and being parallelI'd together ,are yetmore ecafic 
tO be taken notice of; as alſo becauſe they reſem- 
ble Syllogiſms ; far an Argument is but a Col- 
letion of oppoſites : ſuch therefare is oppoſition. 
But, Adequation is when the members are aj 
Aſſmnilation, if both the members have the ſame 
CXLreams. Which of neceſſity muſt be either at the 
inning or the end. In the beginning the Aſh- 
lation conſiſts in words. Art the end, in the 
aplahic of the word , or caſes of the ſame 
word, or the word it ſelf, In the beginnung 


thus. | 
ani it was, but Land untilÞdgyhich he receiey d 


from him. Atton'd with gifts, and mollifyd with 
good words, they departed. Ta the end thus, They 
| td mt think he bad brought forth a. Boy, but they 
thought hm to be the cauſe of the berth. In great 
cares, but little hopos. In the caſe of the ſame 


word, as thus; Car he be worthy of a brazen 
Ratue, who is 20t worthy of Braſs ? Thou tn his 
life time, (pokeſt *ull of hins, and now writeſt ill of 
him being dead, In the Syllable thus; How ter- 
ribly hadſt thou ſuffer'd, hadſt thou ſeen a ſlothful 
Manpreferd, Sometimes Oppoſution, Ad equation, 
Aſſenlationand Ending a like concur in the ſame. 
Nevertheleis there are alſo falſe Oppoſitions, as 
in that of Epicharmus ; Sometimes I was with 

"em, Jometunes among *m. 


— 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Feftruity and VUrbanity. 


0 learn readily is naturally delightful to all 
| A men: ſeeing then that words ſignifie ſome- 
thing, whatever learning we attain to moſt cafi- 
ly from words, that is the moſt pleaſing. There- 
fore obſolete words are unknown, proper words 
we know. Mectaphor alſo more 2mgany + CON- 
duces. For: when we compare old age to ſtubble, 
we are taught learning and knowledge from the 
kind : For they are both decay?d. - 

The. Reunion of the Poets are alſo 
uſeful, which being rightly, made uſe of, will ap- 
pear Urbane and Polte. | | 

Alſo thoſe Enthymemes- and that Elocution 
muſt be urbane that imprint a quick apprehenſ1- 
on of things. And therefore Vulgar Enthy- 
memes are to he rejeted. I mean by Vulgar, 
ſuch as are obvious to every, one, and have no- 
thing that need inquiry after. Nor ſuch fa ings 
as are altogether unknown but ſuch as of which, 
when. once pronounc'd, there is a quick know- 
ledge, though nor before, yer after a ſhort paule 
of the uriderſtanding. For thus there ſeems td 
be a kind of inſtruction, .the other way none. 
There ſuch-Enthymemes are approv'd according 
to the underſtanding of the thing ſaid, but ac- 
cording to Elocution, in the Figure, if it be oppo- 
ſicely ſpoken,Jhat to others they thought _ 

eace, 
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Peace, to their own they look upon to be War. 
Where War and Peace are oppoſites. Urbanity 
alſo in words conſiſts in Metaphors, neither un- 
couth, which are difficult tro be uhderſtood ; nor 
Vulgar, which affeCt little or nothing. Alſo if 
they ſer things before the Eyes, asif they were 
ated at the ſame time. For we more eaſily 
diſcern what is a&ted before our Eyes, then that 
which lyes under a future proſpeRt. 
| Three things are morcover to be Eonfider'd, 
the Metaphot,the Oppoſttion,and the Beginning. 
Noi beratſe there are four ſorts of Metaphors, 
thoſe are more _—_ approy'd- which ate 
tho proportionable. As when Pericles faid, 
ff yo _ <2 yy ſo uk frov the 
, 65 if we take. the Spring out of the Near. 
And as or fad of the Lacedemontahs, That 


Pd out. And Cephifodotus, when Charyes la- 
our'd to give an accompt of the Olynthiar War, 
That while ht entleacow? d to giv: the People an 
ateomipr; be kept *emr 1 ant” Over Or as when 
hicrates reptov'd the Anthemans for making 
'a League with the Epraauriars atid the Sea Coaſt, 
atid told *em,:T hey had depriv/d themſelves of the 
Food of War. Thus Pitholags call'd the Athent- 
an Galley Paralos the People's Hercalan Club: 
and' Seſtos the Granary of the Pyreum : And 
Perittes adviſing the deſtrution of Agrna,call'd 
it the Eye ſore of the Pireum. Thus Efron, They 
fow'd Greece tmo Stcily. Thus Cepbiſddotas 
calls Men of War, ſo many Bridewells. All 
theſe are Metaphors, and as it werein fight, Thus 
ocyates in his furneral Oration, Ir was but juſt 
aid he, that Greece ſhould be ſhaw/d'by the dh 
0 


pas 7 not permit the other Eye of Greete to be 
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of thoſe that were ſlain at Salayumna, becauſe that 
then rogether with the Greczaz valour their Li- 
berty was alſo buried. Where Valour and Li- 
berty has a certain kind of oppoſition. Thus 
Iphucrates, The road of my Oration lyes through 
the midſt of Chares's Aftzons. Which is a Meta- 
phor from Analogy; and through the midſt ſets 
the Metaphor before the Eye. And that ſaying, 
To exhort dangers to ſuccow dangers, is a Meta- 
phor in ſight. And as Lewoleon taid upon Cha- 
brias, Neither reverencing his x. pay" Statue of 
Braſs. Where Statue being ſaid to ſupplicare, 
an inanimate is brought as it were to lite, by 
the remembrance of the famous Afts which the 
Ciry perform*d in his time. 

No leſs proper, God kindbd a fight of under- 
ſtanding 1n our Souls. 

Thus Urbanity is drawn from Analogous 
Metaphor, and lively Elocution, that fers the 
thing ſmartly before the Eye. 


I 


NE ——— 


CHAP. XI. 
What it 1s to ſet before the Eye. 


T HEY {et beforethe Eyes, who ſignificantly 
demonſtrate the Aftion of a thing. Asto 
ſay, that a Good Man is a Tetragonz which is-a 

etaphor ; yet true ; becauſe both are perſeft 
Bodies. But this Metaphor ſhews nothing of 
Aftion. That which follows demonſtrates Acti- 


on in a flouriſhing condition. The Grec1as 4 
re, 
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- and ſhaking theer Heels, which is both an ati 
ns Tar NS for: And as it is frequent with 
Homer to enliven inanimate things, and then 
to ſhew ſomething doneto the lite is highly com- 
mendable; as in the follotving Examples. - 


nn Then ſtretght again. 
The ſhameleſs Stone rol d back, upon the ground. 
Away the Arrow flew 
Eager to reach the breſk ——— | 
With Boazes fox'd upon the Earth they ſtood, 
Eager to gorge elves with humane blood. 
— Thir ty of blood then through his breſt 
"The fornted blade made way. —— 


In every one of theſe, inanimate things ſtem to 
att like things living: For ſham-leſs, and to make 
way, and the reſt, are Actions, all which the 
Poer has apply'd by Analogous Metaphor. For 
as: the ſtone is to Sz{yphw,ſ9 is imprudentto the 
ſtone which imprudently vexesS:{yph:s-The ſame 
does Homer alſo in 'approv'd Repreſentations of 
Trammnates = a 

Swelling and foaming then the Wares rolPd on. 


8 


For he makes all things to move and live.For 
imiration is Action, * For, as alrcady has been 
ſaid, Metaphors muſt be taken from things fami- 
liar, yer not roo open. As in Philoſophy ir is 
eaſte ro dilcern ſimilitude at a diſtance. As 
Architos ſaid, that the Court of Juſtice and the 
Altar were the ſame thing; for thar they who 
\ufftet'd Injuries fled to both for ſanctuary. 


Thete are alſo many Urbanities, bv way of 
Metaphor through Prior deception, For it ap- 
| peats 
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pears the more thar he has learnt, becauſe he once 
v9? - otherwiſe , while the mind ſeems to 
confels, Trs ſo, and I was in a Errour. 

Apophthegms alſo are urbane,becauſe they do 
not mean what the words ſound, as in that of 
Stefichor us, | 


The wery Graſh1pper's your ſhame 
Wall ſinging m ih? Graſs Proclains. 


And {uch ſayings as are fram'd in the nature of 
Riddles are pleaſing.For-it is an inſtruttion,and is 
call'd a Metaphor ; and as Theodorus calls it, a 
producing of Noveltys, eſpecially when it hap- 
pens Paradox-like, and not according to x i 
common Opinion , but ſlightly transfgur'd. 
Which is alſo done by Jeſts that are made by 
playing with words: for it is a deception, even 
in Meter ; For the Speaker does not intend what 
the Hearer expects, 


He walk d alone, and onhis Feet he wore 

Chilblains 

not Shoes, as the other expected he would have 

faid. Yet as ſoon asthe word is our, 'tis apparent 
what is meat by it. | 

Repreſentations alſo {et things moſt lively be- 

fore the Eyes , if rightly choſen, as Philamon 

conteſting with Coryc us, 


Like Parſley ſtalks his twiſted ſhanks appear. 


Proverbs alſo which conduce to the ſame 
purpoſe, are Tranſlations from Spe-zes to Specres. 
As when a man ſeeking to do himlelf good, does 

O himſelt 
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himſelf a miſchief : Like the Carpathiaz's who 
not having any Hares in their Ifland, ſent for 
ſome : which afterwards multiply? ſo faſt that 
they cat up their Corn, whence the Proverb, 4 
the Carpathian the Hare. 

Hyperboles alſo conduce to the ſame effet. 
You would have thought it had been a Bagker of 
Mulberrys; ſpoken of a great fiery Boyl upon a 
man's Groyn. And again, Though he would 
give more pieces of Gold then thereare Sands in 
the Sea, 


I would not Agamemnons «laughter wed, 
Farrer then farreſt Venus though ſhe were, 
Or then Minerva wiſer —— 


But theſe things are moſt in uſe amongſt Att 
Rhetoricians ; and therefore not becoming the 
Gravity of old men. 


& 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the ſeveral ſorts of Elocution. 


N' the next place it is requiſite to know, that 
there are various ways of Elocution which be- 
long to every kind. 
or neither ought the Language of the Hiſto- 
rian, and the Dramatiſt ro be the ſame, nor of 
the Pleader at the Barr and the Popular Ora- 
tor. 


The Language of Hiſtory is that which is 
moſt proper and Elaboratc. Li 


— 
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* Of the Dramatical there are two-ſorts. The 


one regarding Manners, the-other the AfﬀeCtions, 
Theretore Actors chooſe one fort of Subject, 
the Poers another. Such therefore as are fit to be 
read, are ever tobe. had, as.Charamor ; for he is 
an accurate Writer, and much hike an Orator ; 
and Lyc1977214us among the Dythyrambic's. And be- 
ing compar'd togetacr, the Hiftorica! Vriers 
are very little addifted ro Contention. the 
Rhetoritians well read, ſeem {ſo many Clowniſh 
Squablers. The reaſon is, becauſe wrangling is 
requiſite in conteſts. Wherefore thoſe Writ ngs 
which conſiſt. of Aftion, not performing their 
Office, the ACtion being taken away, appear in- 
lippid. As looſe Sentences and frequent Repe- 
tions are rejected in Hiſtory : but much us'd by 
the Rhetoricians, who are a kind of Actors ; 
_ p—_ it is n—y nu _ 0 wn 

equent Repetitions, though in the change 
of words. This ts he that robb/d ye, this ts he 
that decerv'd ye; this is he who endeavour d to be- 
tray ye. As Philemon the Afor did, in Anax- 
andriders Gerontomania, where Khadamanthus 
and Palaznedes ſpake. And in the Prologue of 
the Relzgious, I and T ſeveral times repeated. 
Which things it they be not help'd our byAftion, 
the perſon becomes as ridiculous as he that car- 
rys the T runcheon before the Aftors. 

Next DisjunCtives inlike manner : when many 
things ſeem to be ſpoken in equal time: for 
ConjunCtion makes many things one. Which if 
It be taken away, manifeſtly on the other fide ; 
One will be manv. Wherefore it enlarges. 7 
tame, T declar'd, I ſupplicated, are many things. 
Bur he ſeem'd to nevleft whatever T could ſay, 


O 2 whatever = 
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whatever Tcould urge. This is chat which Homer 
intends ; 


Nireus from Simus, 
Nireus the ſoz of Aglaia, 
| Nireus the moſt farr. 


| For of whom many things are ſaid, of neceſſiry 
many things muſt be repeated ; which being ot- 
ren done, they ſeem many things. Wheretore 
he enlarg'd, that he might. once call him to 
mind, to avoid deception, never afterwards ma- 
king any farther mention of him, believing the 
firſt remembrance enough. 
 Deliberative Elocution, is like to Pifture and 
Shadowing in Painting. For the more nume- 
rous the Progle are, at ſo much the greater 
diſtance is the Proſpe&. Wherefore exquilite- 
neſs is ſuperfluous, and, appears worſt in both. 
Bur judicial Elocution 1s more Exquiſite, eſpe- 
cially if before one Judge. But thar is the leaſt 
thing among Rhetoriciansz For what is perti 
nent to the Marter is ſhort, andthe Judge ſepa- 
rates what is Forreign and contentious, that his 
judgment may berighr. For which reaſon the 
ſame Orators are not approy'd in all theſe 
things: One obſerves this , that where there 
is moſt Action , there, there is the leaſt of Elo- 
quent Elocution : and that is where a voice is 
requird, and a loud one too. 
onſtrative Elocution is moſt proper for 
writing : and the Duty of it is, to make fit for 
reading: and the next is Judicial Pleading, 
Now it will be needleſs to divide. Elocution in- 
ro delightful, and lofty ; for why-not as well 
| 1ntW 


into liberal, and Temperate, or any other of the 
moral yertues. For what has been already faid 
will make ic delightful, if the vertue of Elocution 
be rightly defin*d. For why ought it to be per. 
ſpicuous and not mean, but decent> Becaulc it 
it be loquactous, it cannot be clear nor it it 
be too conciſe. And therefore Mediocrity is 


: der it delightful ; if Vulgar and unuſual are 
re ell blended, and Number and Probability, as 
o they ought to be. I 

4- 

K EE: F + y X , 

d CHAP. XI. 

wn 

. Of the Parts of Oratzon. 

, JERE are two parts of Oration. For it is 
jt uiſite to tell what the marter is which is- 
*. Mdicourg?d of, and then to demonſtrate it. Where- 
. Wore it is impoſſible not to-demonſtrare where 
is Wthe Subject is propounded, or to demonſtrate 
e bcfore the thing is propounded. For he that 
» demonſtrates, x wa. ſomething; and he 


thar propounds, propounds that he may de- 
monſtrate. 

Of theſe then, rhe one is the propoſition, the 
other the Proof; asif one ſhould diſtinguiſh and 
lay, the one is the probleme, the other the de- 
monſtration. Now adays they diſtinguiſh ridi- 
culouſly ; For Commemoration belongs only to 
- FE uridical Oratory. Bur how can ſuch a Narra- 
| Eton be proper for demonſtrative and delibera- 
Q 3 tive 


_ x... 
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conyeruent, What has been ſaid will alſo ren-- 
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tive Otatory? 'Ot whavis to be pleaded againſt a 
Planitiff, ofthe Enumneration 'of demonſtration? 
But the Proern ,” the- comparing part, and the 
Repetition if Orations to the People, then are 
in force,- wherr there is a'contradifion. 

And many times there” is: Accufarion and de- 
fence in-ſtich an Oration, but not-as 1t is deli- 
berative. -Not docs Pewation belong altoge- 
ther to Judicia! Oratory , as'when rhe Oration 
isſhort,or-the matter eaſe to be remembrd:And 
therefore the propoſition and the Proot are the 
neceflary parts : for theſe are proper. The com- 
ron patts, areProem, Propofition, Proof, and 
Epilogue. What is alleadg'd againſt the Adver- 
ſary,is for Proofs'fake. The Comparative part, 
the amplification of his own, ſo thart 1t 1s a part 
of the Probation. For he that compares, de- 
monſtrates ſomething ; which neither the Proem 
nar the Peroration do, bur only recolleCt for the 
memories ſake. Wherefore it-a man ſhonld di- 
vide theſe thitigs like the Scholars of Theodots, 
Narration will be on? thing, Prenarration ano- 
ther , and Supernarration another , Refutation, 
and Superrefutation. But he that gives form 
and difference to a thing, muſt alſo give! it a 
name; otherwiſe *tis vain arid'Ridiculous. © 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Proem. 


THE Proemis the Exordium of the Oration, 
as in Poeſic the Prologue, and the Over- 
tre in Mufic. For a!l thele things arc begin- 
nings, and as it were preparations of the way 
to what follows. And the demonſtrative Exor- 
dium is like the Overture in Muſic. For as 
Mufitians come in with their moſt deleftable and 
charming compoſition , next afrer the Over- 
ture; Thus in demonſtrative Oration, after a 
ſhort accompt given, the Orator preſently pro- 
duces and annexes what he has to ſay. As in 
the Proem to Tſocrates's Oration upon Helena. 
For Helena bas nothing to do with dpute and 
Controverſies. Or it he make a digrctſion at the 
{ame time, it is requiſite that the Oration ſhould 
not be all of one {orrt. 
Now the Proems of demonſtrative Orations 
derive themſelves from Commendation, or Dit- 
praiſe: As Gorgias in his Ohmpiac Oration, Ut 
is porthy Admiration, among many, O Grectans. 
For he praiſes thoſe who firſt inſtituted the fo 
much celebrated Solemnities. On the other fide, 
g"—_ diſcommends *em,. becauſe they thought 
rength of Body worth Priſcs and Gift, but (er 
no reward for prudence. 
- In the next place from Counſel and adviſe ; 


2S if we ſhould be advigd ro honour yertuous - 


O 4 men 


— ——— — —— — 
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men. An therefore Tocrates commends Arz- 
ſtrdes, or {uch, who are neither approv'd, nor 
et accompted bad, bur ſuch as being vertuous, 
ye concea.*d, as Paris the Son of Priam: : for 
he is one that gives Counſel. 

There are alfo judicial Proems, when the O- 
ration is concerning any new difficult thing, or 
concerning the common repart of the People, to 
beg Pardon , as Cherilus lays, But now that all 
things are publickly arvided by lot. 

Proems of demonſtrative Orations are de- 
riv*d from praiſe and difpraiſe, from perſwaſion 
and diſſawaſion of thoſe things which are referrd 
ro the Auditory : and of neceffity they muſt be 
cither foreign or proper which make way for an 
Oration. As for judicial! Proems, they have the 
fame force as the Prologues of Dramatic, and 
the Proems of Epic Poems ; and as for Dithy- 
rambic Proems,they are like the Demonſtrarive. 


' For thy ſake, and the ſake of thy Gifts or Spoyls. 


But in Orations and Poetry, the Proems are 
demonſirations of what is coming, that the Au- 
ditors may not be held in {uſpence, but know the 
ſubjeft before hand. For what is unlimited leads 
to Error. He therefore that hands his ſubje& to 


the Auditory, detains the hearer to follow the 
- Oration with his attention 


The Fury fing, O Goddeſs. 

Tell me the Man, beloved Muſe. 

Teach we 1n other Language , how from th 
Afatic ſhoare, a blooiy war 1nfeſted En- 
ropear fields. Th 

c 
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 TheTragedians declare the Subject, though 

not preſently, as Ewrip:des. But Sophocles imme- 

diately in his prologue, 
Polybius was my father. 


After the ſame manner Comic Poets. And 


indeed the moſt nec and proper Office of 
the Proem, is to clear the end for which the 
Oration was made. Wherefore if the Matter be - 


ſhort and known, there needs no Prologue. 


Thole other Forms which they uſe are for 


the removing of Calumny, and are Common ; 
being derived either from him that-ſpeaks, from 


che Hearer, from the Matter, or the Adverſary. : 


From him that ſpeaks, and from the adverſary, 
are deriv'd whateyer ayaiis to the removal of a 
Calumny, and ro make ObjeCtions. -Yet not 


all in the ſame manner. For he who makes his 
defence, an{wers ro the Calumny at the begin- | 
ings he who accuſes, inveighs in the Peroration. . 


And the reaſon is plain. For there is a neceſſity 
that theDefendanr remove all Impedimentsat the 
beginning; but for the Acculer to aggravate,in the 
Epilogue : that the Hearers may the better re- 
member. Now things are referr*d rothe Hearer 
on purpole to render him either kind or angry: to 
make him attentiveor negligent. For ir is not 
always expedient ro render him attentive , ſince 
the Orator ſometimes endeavours to excite him 
to laughter. Now they are render*d attentive by 
great things, by proper things , by wonderful 
and pleaſant things. Bur to celerity of Appre- 
henſton, if the Orator deſign Integritv. For to 
Integrity they attend moſt of all. Yer if we 
would not hayethe hearcr to be Attentiyc, then 


WC 


— 
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we mnſt tell the Anditory , that the Matter is of 
lietle concernment , that it is nothing to them, or 
that it is a troubleſome buſineſs. Nor muſt we 
be ignorant that all theſe things are foreign to 
the Oration. For we ſpeake to a partial Audi- 
tory,: that ly hears thoſe things which ate 
foreign to the Marter. For if ir be not ſuch , 
there is nonced of Prologue, but only to ſum up 
the: heads of the Matter, that the Oration may 
not be like a Body without a Head. Tho to 
make the Heaters attentive, is common to all the 
parts; if there be occaſion. Now if the Orator 
be any where ſmart, *tis ar'the beginning}; ſo 
that it would be ridiculous to flag at rhe begin- 
ing at what time all men are moſt attentive. 
But. when People grow drowfic, there is a ne- 
cetinry: of raiſing *em, with a Mark I beſeech ye, 
Thrs bufineſs concerns your ſelves as well as ame: 1 
am 70 about to tell ye a thing that is wonderful, 
a.ftrange and unheard of Crime. Which Proazcus 
laid, was like ſcattering Money among the Peo- 


"*Þ 

- The Exordiuns of Popular Haranguing flow 
from the Prolognes of judicial Oratory, as not 
having any proper: to it ſelf : for they know the 
{ubjeft before hand, and therefore the Matter 
needs no Prolouge; bur cither in bchalf of him- 
ſelf, or in reference to the Adyerſary; or elſe if 
they do not apptchend what he deſires, but either 
more or leſs. In ſuch caſes Exordiums in Popular 
Harangues are neceſſary : or elſe for ornaments 
ſake, otherwiſe they will appear ro be huddled 
up extrmpore. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. . XV. 
Of Narratzon. 


:; T Arration-is-taken from demonſtratives, ot 
in acontiny'd ſeries, but in parts. For it 

is expedient to repeat the Tranſaftions of which 
the Oration -conliſts; Now the Oration is patt- 
ly-without art; (for the Orator is not, the cauſe 
of the Tranaftions ) partly Artificial. Thiy' is 
to demoniſtrare,whether credible,or how rauch;or 
of what ſort, or altogether. "Therefore it is expe- 
dient not'to relate ſometimes in a continu'd ſeries, 
in regard the rhemory may not ſuffice ro declare in 
that' mariner. For by the relationof ſore thitigg'a 
Man ſhall appear to be ſtout ; of other thing, 
to'bewile or juſt. And the one Relation will be 
'plain, the other more full of Variety. Itis alſo 
expedient to-call tro mind things and Perſonsno-" 
torioufly eminent, Nor is it needful tro make” 
uſe' of many things: in Narratiot. As if we” 
would -commiend Achilles: ſince all men know' 
his moſt famous deeds, the moſt notorious'are. 
to be made-ufe- of. Bur it we were to applaird* 
Crittas,, whoſe: Atzons are not many ; there all 
are to be recited. Now rail is an Oration de-- 
claring the Magnitude of e: and therefore 
the Actions are tobe ſer forth in their full Mag- 
nitude : for-an Encomium belongs to Deeds. Bur 
things Extran as Nobility and Education 
ſerve for Proof. For it is probable thara Perſon 
deſcended of honeſt Parcars and well _ 
rect: 


bl 


— OI 


—_— 
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ted will prove an honeſt Man. Therefore we 
praiſe: thoſe that -do well, and look upon the 
AXQtions as ſigns of the habit: and ſomtimes we 
pu the Perſon that has not afted, if we be- 
ieve him to bea deſerying Perſon.But now adays 
they {ay a Narration ought to be ſhort, though 
ridiculouſly. As when the Baker, was ask'd, 
whether he baked hard or ſoft> what faid he, is 


it ſo impoſſible to bake well. For a man muſt nor. 


be prolix either in his Relations, nor Prologues, 


nor. Proofs. Neither does the well-relating con- 
i0- 


fiſt in ſwiftneſs or conciſeneſs, but in the V 
ctity. Which is done by relating the thing ſig- 


nificattly, fo as to create a belicf of the thing, or- 


the- injuſtice ro be done. 

* Somethings are alſo to be annex'd to the Nar. 
ration, as thy own. vertues, and the Vices of 
the Adyerſary, or what elſe wilt pleaſe the Au- 
ditory : as thus, But I, for my part, 'ſtill ad- 
19d what was juit and Religious, that he ' ſhould 
not forſake bis Children; but he cryd ' out, that 
whereever he was he. could have more Children 
and other \ a - the _ _ which -> 
rodotus tells ye, the revolting tt1axs apolo- 
giz'd for themſelves. The ſhorter fh—_— alſo 
ſuffices the defendant : For the controverſy lyes 
only in this, whether not done,whether not hurt- 
ful, whether not unjuſt, whether nor ſo' much. 
Wherefore we muſt not inſiſt upon a thing con- 
feſs'd, farther then is pertinent to the buſineſs; as 
confelling the thing to be done, but-then we are 
to make out that it was not done unjuſtly. 
Alſo we are to relate asacted, thoſe things,which 
not being aCted beger pity or common indigna- 


tion. As in the Apology of Alc:n2us which he 
WR makes 
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makes to Penelope in {txty verſes : and the Pro- 
logue to Olzews. 

A Narration alſo muſt be well mannerd. 
Which is brought to paſs, by knowing. whart 
makes a morahiz'd Oration. One thing is , {o 
to ſpeak that the will and Inclination of the 
Perſon may appear. For as the manners are, 
ſo is the will, and the will appears in the -end. 
The Mathematicians therefore never make uſe 
of Sentences, becauſe they have nothing to do 


with the will. But the Socyatrcs diſcourſe of + 


theſe things. There are/other Narrations which 
are Ethical, becauſe they belong to every par- 
ticular Manner or Inclluation. As when we 
ſay, He made a great Noiſe as he went : which ſets 
forth the confidence,and Ruſticity of the Perſon?s 
manners. Alſo when a man ſpeaks not accord- 
ing to che agitations of his thoughts, bur from 
pre-eleftion. As, 7 would, and I would chooſe 
this: butit I forego my profit, it would be bet- 
ter. For a prudent man purſues his profit z but 
a Good Man, Honeſty. | 
If the Narration want Proof, a reaſon is to be 
mo. As Antigone in Sophocles, when ſhe pre- 
her Brother before her Husband or her 
Children ; A Hushand or Children being loſt,others 
perhaps may be had; but « Brother or Parents dy- 
12g, (an never be born again. 
- In the next place the Narration muſt be ſuch 
as moves the AﬀeCtions and begrrs the Conſe- 
quences', eſpecially of things which the People 
know; or of ſuch ſigns,by which they cannot bur 
know. As, After he had mock d me, he went his 
ways. Or as Aſchines ſpeaks concerning Cratzlus, 
that he hiſfd, and ſhook his fiſt ar _ 
| ny 
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Many ſpeeches of this nature we mect with in 
Homer. 


Upos her Face the Old Woman clapt her hands. 


For they that begin to weep, clap their hands 
to their Eyes. 

In deliberative Oratory there is no need of 
Relation, for no Body makes a Relation of 
things to come. Bur it there be any Narration 
belongsto it, it muſt beof things already Tranſ- 
ated, and call'd to.mind to ſerve as examples 
of what is tobe done for the furure, whether in 


praiſe or diſcommendation. 
CHAP. XVI. 
| Of Confirmation. 


VV Hartever things, are fit to prove, are 
alſo proper to demonſtrate. For it is 
neceſſary ro demonſtrate by bringing a. demon- 
ſtrarion concerning the thing in Controverſie, ac- 
cordingto the four Queſtions, whether hedid the 
thing, whether:hedid any harme thereby ; or 
whether ſo much, or whether deſervedly > Nar 


muſt we be ignorant that in this one Con- 
troverſie, one of the Perſons muft be bad. 
Wherefore if men quarrel about juft or urju, 
Ignorance is no crime: ſo that we muſt i 
upon That , not upon other things. Bur in 
Demaſiratirves Multitude will be an —— 
aſt 
m 


#103, becauſe haneſt and profitable. For 
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muſt be believed ; therefore they ſeldom bri 
Demonſtrations of thoſe things, if they be Sal 
relief, or if another has the cauſe: 

In Popular Harangues ſome will queſtion ei- 
ther how it will be, or how it will not be, what- 
ever he adviſes,but that they are either not juſt,or 
not profitable,or ſo and ſo; and care muſt he ta- 
ken, leaſt he ſpeak erroniouſly belide the. marter. 

xamples threfore are moſt proper for Popu- 
lar-Harngues; Enthymemes for judicial Oratory : 
for the one concerns the future ; the other di- 
ſputes of things whether in being, or not in he- 
ing ; where Demonſtration is molt uſeful. 

owever Enthymemes are not to be ſpoken con- 
tinually, bur intermix'd with other things, leſt 
they injure one another. For there is a certain 
limit of quantity, as Homer ſhews us. 


; 0 Friend 
Ergo thou haſt ſpoken as much, as the wiſeſt man 
co 


Nor muſt we ſeek for Ezthyemes for all things ; 
otherwiſe we ſhould dolike ſome of the Philoſo- 
phers, who S ax. xa. conclude things known 
and certain fromthings unknown and uncertain. 

Sentences may be alſo us'd as well in Proof as 
in Narration. For they move the AﬀeCtion and 
render the Oration well moraliz'd; as thus, 7 
committed this to him, though T knew he were not 
to be entruſted. And, though Trecert) d this 1njury, 
it does not repent me, eſpectally when I find that the 
Gain is his, but the r1ght is mine. 

Now of Enthymemes, thoſe that arc moſt yoo: 
per to refute, are, more to be approv*d , t 
thoſe which arc proper ro demonſtrate : in we 
gar 


4 
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d that whatever inforce to convincement , are 
concluded more Syllogiſtically : for the contrarys 
parallel d ſooneſt appear. But Enthymzmes urg'd 
ga nſt an Adyerſay, are no more then Proots, 
which difſolye the Accuſation either by Objecti- 
on,or convincement. Bur as well in Conſultations 
as1nJudicial Proceedings, hethat begins muſt bring 
his own proofs firſt, and then meet his Adverla- 
Ty; loadingand aſperſing him before hand. Bur 
it the Contradictions of the adverſary be mani- 


_ fold, thebeſt way is to begin with the Contra- 


ditions ; like _— in the Meſſemac Al- 
ſembly, where he firſt refuted what his Adver- 
farics could fay , and then ſpoke his own. 

But hethar is to ſpeak laſt, muſt firſt encounter 
bis Adverſaries reaſon, by oppoſing ObjeCtions 


and Arguments; eſpecially if his Adverſary ſeem 


to have ſpoken well. For as the mind does not 
fore-judge any man tillcondemn'd, no more do 
they fore-judge anOration if the Adverſary have 
ſeem'd well to maintain his cauſe. And there- 
fore it behoves a man to make way in the Ears 
of the Hearers, for the ſpeech which is to come; 
which he muſt do by removing the Adverſaries 
Arguments. And therefore he muſt oppoſe him- 
ſelt againſt all, or the chicfeſt, or the moſt ap- 

rov'd, or the moſt convincing ; and then prove 

S OWN. 


Bat firſt the Goddeſſes I will afiſt———= 
For CO ol ſ 


: Where he touches firſt upon what was moſt, 
approv*'d for honeſt. And thus much for Confir- 


mation. 


CHAP. 
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-CHAP. XVII 
Of the ſ eaſon for Interrogation: 


T is then ſeaſonable to inter rogate, when of. 
two things, the Adverſary affirms the one, 
and fecks for” an in Abner 6 to follow from a 
Queſtion demarided upon the other. As when 
Pericles ask*d e's 5h concerning the Ceremonies 
of the Goddels S9ſpita, who Thor d, That-t 
nas_ not for abu t was not initiated , to hear ; 
then nll pO again, Whether he knew 
bmafelf > To whom Lampe, How can Int being 
init ated ; 


When one thing is Paris and it is 
manifeſt ?, the Adverſary will grant him the 
other upon his 'demand. As Socrates , when. 
Melitus affitriv'd, "that he did-.not. ve there 
nete, any Gods. , But- ſaid he, 1 acknowledge: 
there are certain Demons. Which Socrates ha- 
ving granted, the vther ask'd him whaher De-, 
ri were the Sons of the Gods, or. ar leaſt an 

g of divitc Nature. . Which being | 
Ms inferrd that way, was one.who beliey” xd | 
RES there were ng Gods, bur only. Sons of the 

Moreover, when the Opponent would ſhew a 
Perſon ſpeaking things contrary to Reaſon, or at 
leaſt Paradoxically. 

Fourthly, When there isno way to anſwer the 
Queſtion, Bo by Sophiſtical evaſion. As, that 11 
'sL not f [0, but jo ; that c- zs partly, partly nt ;, £4 
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which means, they 7 that put the Queſtion arc 
_ for ſhould the a ecfule to _; 

e would _ ro be overcome. 'Nor muſt many 
Queſtions be put at once z by reaſon of the _ 
mity of the are; If the apt be Ambi 
ey are not to anſwer any bat todi 

by Rattocination: When anſwer to Con- 
rakes we muſt bring the Solinion together with 
the Anſwer, before he ask the reſt, or- conclude 
Syllogi ically . Andto bimthattnchudesfte 
10n mnakaak Concluſton,by telling the 
As when Piſandey ask'd Sophocles , Shaker he 
agreed with the. reſt of the rs toſet up the | 
Forty, He anſwer'd, Didft aot thow att theſe evil 
things? To whom the other , There were no bet- 
ter to be done. In both which Anſwers there was 
an acknowledgment before any Concluſion could 
be made. Or as the Lacedemonian vIng 
— bot hy of the Ephort ' ie d, 
A Lage? el to Ray that another ſhould 

door And didft ot {os Lu; 
the ip as —-_ did 7 To. whign ts 
Therefore wilt hes dias dl periſh No'r op 
the tormer,' For they were nbd to make t 
creey but what I did was according to my judgment. 
Therefore it is not proper to aher the Con- 
clyfion; not to. demand Re ie Wag unlels 
che greateſt part of the Trath renal being 
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CHAP- XVIII. 
Of Peroragon. 


oration is compos'd of four things; Firlt, of 
P* thoſe things that prepare che Hearer to have 
a good Opinion of us, an ill Opinion of our 
Adverlary ; of that which amplifics or cxtc- '$ 
nuaresy of that which ſtirs up the AﬀeCtions of 4 
the Hearer, and of that which rubs up the Me- 'F 
mory. For it is natural after dem Ion, tO 
ſhew that we ate in the righr, che Adverfary it 
the wrong, and accordingly to praiſe the one, 

| pr+gy — deſpoil him of 
| opinion in the etwothings 

are to be aim'd he CourtFor thelerwothing 
honeſt as ro the things of which he is accu&d, or 
imply fo ; the other guilty as ro the things 
prov*d againſt him, or entirely bad. Now how 
to aggravate, how to extenuate , and how to 
gain _ the AﬀeCtions, has been already dil- 


logues, by often repeating the ſame thing. For 
ogues , = are only briefly to be 
ſlumm'd up, that the Hearers may not be ig- 
norant of the ſubje&t, Bur in Epilogues, all the " 
_ of the prey >> =p —_ ;' 
repeated. e beginn'ng m , that | 

be has perform?*d what he promis'd: as for what 

EA reaſon. 
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reaſon, and what things were ſpoken. And with 
this Repetition is alſo joyn'd a Compariſon of 
thoſe things which were alledg'd by the adyver- 
fary. © Thus he toxcertung theſe things, but T thus, 
aud for theſe reaſons. Or by way of Irony. 
What would he have. done, if he had wade out 
theſe things. Or by way of demonſtration, What 
have. we not made clear 2 Or on the other fide, 


What has he made appear ? And at laſt disjun- 


&ives are moſt proper'; that it may look like 2 
Peroration, and aot like a fer Speech ; as thus, 
T have ſ411, y9u have hear1 me, you have it, and 
ſo I leave it to your Fudement. 


The End of the Rhetoric to THEODECTES. 


ARISTOTLES| 
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Ariſtotle's 

RHETORIC 
KING 

Alexander. 


' BOOK IV. 


 CHAP.L.-. 
Ariſtotle toAlevander wiſhes Health and hapftineſs. 


Nderftanding by thy Letters , thy 
great defire that we ſhould ſend thee 

e Precepts and Method of Political 
Arguments , ir was not flothfulneſs 
that made me thus long delay ;- bur that Imight 
make ſnch enquiries, before I ſer Pen ro Paper, 
for my own Information, that I might write ro 
thee more wg 7x then eyer any Perſon has 
DE yct done, who: has labour'd upon this Subject. 
JF And 1 did well in fo doing. For as it is thy 


_-_— ſtudy 


PY 
. 
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ſtudy toexcel others i in ſumpruouſnels of Royal 
Habit, and Magnificence, fo is it our endeavour 
ro furniſh thee with the moſt noble Efficacy and 
force bath of Reaſon and Argument. Seeing it is 
much more noble and King-like, to have a Soul 
cndu'd with Vertue, then to behold a habit of 
Body adorwd with pom us Veſtments. For 
ir-is "abſar'd , that "ap w ; _ all ocher 
in renown for his great Atcheivements , ſhould 
give —_—_ eg Eloquence = Perſons of the are 
rank; c not being ignor chat 

who live under te, hr ol thing 

the —_— but they who five under os Dow: 


Monarch , refer all to 
ade! al For a8 Pu, — to 


Law in freeCirics always aims at "the Nobteſtend; 
ſo my Bngueace dls choſe anni 
er Command, to what is 
and profitable. Eo the Law, as I may (o ay, 
is but 2 certain Spcech, limited by the conſe 
of the City, commanding . every thing 
ought to be done. Add to this, that it is not 
unknown to thee, how we have alway made it 
our bulineſs to excel thoſe who makes rg 
uſe of Reaſon, chooſing to aft to 
Rulcs of it; Peder we have had ways had in &- 
ceſtation thoſe who att without Reaſon, which 
produces nothi Cruelry and Beſtiabry. For 
which reaſon we have chaſte the wicked glory: 
ing in their Vices, and have commended 
the generous, making their Vertues known, to 
Bliſs, to admiration and — = we 
i, and wy egy pecem E ny = Foo 
ries, ro. enjoy preſent feli "Ehcry. by mh 
means we haye ayoided a 
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and acquir*d abſent profit. For as a Iife not ( ub- 
ject to pain is to be preterr'd , ſo is right and 
ſound Reaſon to be \advancd above all things. 


Nor arr thou to be ignorant, that Examples 


—_—_— men, ſome the Law , others thy 
EE 
Te | it is tO 
be thy chief —_— that they who ſtudy 
theſe Examples may take from thee the Fair 
Imprethtion, and ſtrive to be partakers of thy 
yerrues. 
ts: Di a Toe 
ing to Divini en to adviſe . 
{ulc. Timckoee it Wm thee not to ſpend 
thy time in trivial and ſuperfluous things, but 
with all diligence to learn the Celeftial Arr of 
Conſulration. For what man.in his Wits will 
deny, that to aft unadviſedly is a fign of Mad- 
neſs ; bur that to att according to Reaton, is a 
mark of Prudence. And therefore we fee all the 


beft Governments: the w_ confulting 
debaring bet they fall to Adtion. 
efteera among the Bar- 
knowing that 
the Conſideration of uſcful and adyantagons, 
ariſing from Reaſon, is the Bulwark and preſer- 
vation of Honorable Undertakings. Burt I fear 
being too prolix in theſe marters leaſt I ſhould 
ſeem roo much to boaſt my ſelf, eſpecially in 
thin - han no proof , bur are fo apparenr 
ro | 
Wherefore ſctring all theſe things aſide, I ſhall 
only infiſt upon ſuch as it behoves us to diſcourſe 
as we live, as being that which makes 
iflerence between us and all orher li- 
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ving Creatures ; to which if weattain, we ſhall 
alſo differ in Excellency trom all other Morrtals, 
as receiving from Heaven the greateſt Honour 
which the Gods beſtow -on Men. For if other 
Creatures have the ule of Deſire , Anger, and 
other AﬀeCtions, yer there is no other Cteaturc 
has the uſe of Reaſon except Man. Wherefore 
it would be the abſurdeſt thing in:the World, it 
1n this alone being 'the moſt happy of all Crea- 
tures, we ſhonld-through negligence forſake ſuch 
a Guide to well-living.T heretore I admoniſh thee, 
again and again, though of thy {elf ſufficiently 
thereto enclir'd,. diligently ro embrace the Phi- 
lolophy of Eloquence. For. as the Body is pre- 
ſerved by Health, ſo is the Mind preſery'd by 
Diſcipline and ſound Learning. For ſo guided 
ard condufted,thou canſt not err in the manage- 
ment of thy grand Afﬀairs, but ſhalt be able to 
detend and preſerve what thou has purchas'd by 
thy vertue. Again, it it be ſo delightful to ſee 
with the Eye, certainly it muſt be much more 
plealing ro diſcern with'the fight of the Mind. 
Foras a General is the preſerverot his Army, {o 
Eloquence, being joyn'd to: Wiſdom, is the Pi- 
lot of humane Lite. | 
| I have receiv'd thy farther Commands, That 
no man living beſide, ſhall 'take this Book in 
hand : well knowing,that as Parents bear a grea- 
ter Afe&tion to Children beget upon their own 
bodys, then to ſuch as are ſuppoſititious-; in like 
manner, they who apprehend ſome more then 
ordinary invention in themſelves, are carry'd on 
with a greater fervency,to perfe& what they have 
once begun. For ſome men will hazard death for 
their Inyeutions,as ſoon as for their Children, op 
M rhe 
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the pnrBoy iſters, ſo call'd, becauſe they do 
not bring torth, through ſlochful negligence de- 
ſpiſe their / low Inventions, and (ell *em for mo- 
ny. For which reaſon I carneſtly exhort thee, 
ſo to obſerve and defend theſe Precepts of Elo- 
quence, that as they grow in years they may not 
be raviſh'd from thee by any mans wealth, bur 
may live with thee Verwouſly and Honoura- 
bly ; and when they cometo full maturity, may 
obtain Immortal Honour. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Ratiocinations. 


Here are three ſorts of Political Ratiocina- 

. tions, Deliberative, Demonſtrative,and- Ju- 
dicial. theſe there are ſeven Species, Per- 
ſmaſion, Diſlwaſion, Praiſe, Diſpraiſe, Accuſa- 
tion, —_ and Queſtion, <cicher as to its ſelf, 
or to ſomething elſe. And we make uſe of theſe 
in Popular Harangues, in Pleadings concerning 
Con and in private diſcourſe. Of all which 
we may {peak that which is moſt adapt and pro- 
per, if we enumerate their Efficacy, their Ule, 
and Prafticability. Firſt therefore let us: diſ- 


courſe of Perſwaſion and Diſlwaſion (of which 


there is moſt uſe in Popular Harangues, and 
private converſe.) 'T | "Fl 

Generally therefore, Perſwaſion, is an exhor- 
tation to ele hÞ ſpeak, or adt. ' Diſſwafion is 
the Impcding it m cleCtion, from- ſpeaking, or 


acting, 
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afting, Which being thus defin'd, he char per. per- 
hoades muſt fre chats things, to which he ex- 
horrs, to be either juſt, or legal, profitable, ho- 


prathicab 
_ OE Em, he 
t 


horrs to difficulr 


and make it our that 


, and im Dh 
1ſh'd : it nor are difficult, 
IRS oy bon oo 
£ 
neither of rheſe Propoſitions, wants Arguments. 
Now I ſhall endeavour to define every one of 
theſe, and to ſhew, how we may be ſufficiently 
farnilt'd with all theſe for Arguments. There- 
fore the unwritten cuſtom of Ay, or Moſt, is but 
juſt in the (annua w A of whar is honeſt, what infa- 


mous;as to arcms,to love our friends, 
and be greatfu] wry yan > 


For fuch pre- 
Cepts as "hee arc ox Commante by he we 
Laws,but by unwrixten Cuſtom and 
Law of nature. Wn eng" 
The Law is the Common conſent of a Gs 
commanding in Writing, how we ought tn aff 


Profitable, is the Conſervation of preſent bene- 
firs, the \3cquiring of ablere bench or the 
warding off preſent cvils, or the prohibition of 
e Inconveniences. Thiemul be divide, 
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profitable. Profitable ro a Commonweal are 
ſuch things as theſe, Concord , War-like force 

Mony, Revenues , many and ſtout Allies, a 
ſuch hike, the comrary to which are unprofi- 
table. Honeſt things are ſuch, as from which 
ſome ſplendor or illuſtrious honour flows upon 
thoſe who have ated honourably. Delightful 
thingsarethoſe which affeQtus with gladneſs; caſie 
things are thoſe which are accompliſh'd in a ſhort 
ime, with. little labour and expence z poffible 
things are thoſe, which are to be done in na- 
ture. Neceflary things are thoſe which are not 
at our diſpoſal to do or let alone; but are ated 
as it were by a certain divine or humane nece{- 
ſity. Of all which we might draw Arguments 
in abundance, from what has been already faid, 
or from their like, or contraries, and from thoſe 
4 already adjudg'd cither by the Immorral 
or by famous and celebrated men, or by 

the Judges, or by our Adverſarics. 

us we have ſhewn what is juſt : and Like 
to juſt is much the ſame. For as we eſteem it 


juſt, ro obey our Parents, it is alſo expedient, 


that Children ſhould imitate the noble a&s of 


their Predeceflors: and as itis but juſt robe ye 
ful to our ſo it is like to juſt, nor 
to injure thoſe from w we have recciv'd no 
. harm — ng we _— 
Example perſpicuous contraries. 

as it is juſt to puniſh thoſe who have highly of- 
fended; fo it but juſt to be grarefu] to our bene- 
faftors. Now what has beenadjudg'd juſt by 
celebrated Perſons, is ſo to be deemed. Fornot 

we qur ſelves proſecute our Enemies, and 
their miſcheif,but the Athenians and Lacede- 


WmONLAns 
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w29:4ans adjudge it to be juſt. In this manner 
frequent uſe makes a thing juſt. For where ir 
is / profitable , the. Sentence a. giver ought to 
recite the -Law, . Then what is like the written 
Law: which may be much 'of the ſame na- 
ture. For as the Law-giver defires that Rob- 
bers ſhould be ſeverely punifh'd,” for the ſame 
reaſon Impoltors and Deceivers are alſo to be 
puniſh'd; for they likewiſe rob the Underſtanding, 
And as the Law-giver appoints the next of kin 
to be Heirs to thoſe that dye without Children, 
in like manner -ought I to be Maſter of the 
of the freed Servants. For being next of kin to 
the deceaſed that fer the Servant free, it is 
but juſt that I ſhould be Maſter likewiſe of 
all his goods. In this manner therefore is like 
to legal taken z but the contrary thus. For if 
the Law forbids that what belongs to the Law 
ſhould be priyately diſtributed,jt is apparent that 
all they thar make ſuch a partition do unjuſtly 
to all in whoſe behalf the Law-giver made the 
Law. For it the Law Commands us to honour 
thoſe that faithfully and juſtly preſerve and ma- 
nage the,Common Treaſury, .the ſame * Law 
deems worthy of _—_ thoſe that waſt 
and diſſipate the publick ſtock. Thus it is appa- 
rent what is legal from Contraries : but [a 
things adjudg'd- in-this manner; For I do. not 
only ſay this preſent Law was made upon theſe 
pg by the Law-giver ; but former Judges, 
the reporr of-Lyſchidas, decree'd ſeveral things 
like to thoſe by me already related. 
.. What profitable is, we have already defin'd ; 
but there is allo like to profitable ; for as it is 
advantageous in War that the Stouteſt and -moſt 
Magnanimous 
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nimous ſhould be- plac'd 'in the Front of 
the Bartel, (o is it. of great advantage to a Com- 
monweal , thatithe moſt prudent and moſt juſt 
ſhould govern rhe Multitude ; -and as men that 
are in health oughr'to be wary to preſerve them- 
ſelves from ſickneſs, '{o is it quite for Cities 
that are in Peace and concord, to bewate of 
Sedition, 

:. From Contraries Profitable will be thus made 
manifeſt. For it ir be profitable ro honour good 
and yertuous Citizens, it may be as much toad- 
vantage, to puniſh: bad Citizens. - And if it be 
r0:0ur diſadvantage'to fight ſingly againſt the 
Thehans, it may be''for our advanage to afſo- 
ciate our ſelves with 'the Lacedemoniars , and fo 
to'/make War upon the Thehars. 

Profitable alſo! may be thus taken from the 
judgment of celebrated Men. For the Lacede<mu- 
mans, when they had vanquiſh'd the Athenians, 
thought ic would be for their advantage not to 
enſlave their Ciry. And the Athenians, whe they 
could. have raz'd' Lacedemon to the ground , 
thought it would 'be-- more to their advantage to 
let ir ſtand. ) 3F+ ay 
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251iP/bat things aye are to be conſulted. 
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V FE ſhall orice 'more define how many, 
/ of what nature, and what things are 
to be.conſulted, as well at Council-Board, __ 
| public 
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Public Aﬀ/emblics.' For it we. diſtintly under- 
ſtand every one of rheſe things, the things them- 
ſelves will afford us words for ey ultarion. 
Breifly Conſultation is to be had concern- 
Laws, or Plgal Preparations, or of Leagues 

ws, Or YOut repatratt Or | 

inſt other Cities, or of War or Peace, -or of 
the Public Revenue. | | 

Now let us divide every one of theſe, and let 
C—_— —CUOT-____ 
of Oration concerning any of theſe 
Ceremonies there is not much to be laid; for we 
either {ay they are to be continu'd as are, 
or that they ought to be more ſumptuous, of 


cle that ſore of the Pomp is ſuperfluous, If 
we ſay they are to be continued as oi 
3 


weare to find out reaſons from what is j 
then to alledge how unjuſt it is to alter any thing 
from the ancient and Eftabliſh'd Cuſtoms of - the 
Country. How all the Prophelics command 
men to perform the Sacred Ceremonies accord- 
ing to ancient Cuſtoms and Uſe. . That that 
worſhip is chiefly to be obſery'd which was eſta- 
bliſh'd by thoſe that firſt built Cirys, and ere&- 
ed Temples to the Gods. te 

From Profit we may argue, Thar it will be 
more for the diftributionof- , bottrpri- 
vately and publickly,that the.ancient Sacrifices be 
continu'd; Thar it creates a+ cofifidence in the 
Cirizens one of another, and con y makes 


'em more bold and daring, : For the Girizens 
ſeeing the Souldiers fcaſting and performing their 
Military Sacrifices, ſhake off their former tears, 

as being Ambitious to be of the Number; 
From honeſt, by alledging thoſe Ceremonies | 
ro 


—_______ 
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ro be the occafion of ſeveral Friendly Meetings 
From delightful, if chere be any Variety in 

the Ceremomes.- From poſſible, if there be nei- 

ther want nor excels. 

Therefore when we confult about things that 

have been long eſtabliſh'd, we muſt rake into 

conſideration whar things have been already ſaid 


EN car the 


TIES 

Ke O to do, it an r, [plen- 

dor or pleatare will hence arivero eCommon 

weal ; 4 regard we order our Cities, as we do 
rivate Houſcs. 


our 
If the debate be about reducing the Sacrifices 
Ent 
ed tor on, by urging that tne 
Condition of the Ciry is [wer then tormerly : 
Then, that the Gods are better pleas'd with de- 
vation then Gaudy Pomp. Then, that both 
Gods and Men will condemn the Stupidity of 


tho 
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thoſe thar doany thing beyond their power. Then 
that the public (Canes are not at the diſpoſal 


of men, bur accord geo ee Poo Ad 


verliry, Now then, now 
propoſe and Eſtabliſh thoſe things that, appertain 
to the beſt way of Sacrificing, we are to conſider 


that'that is the belt Sacrifice,which is madeto the 


Gods piouſly and holly : Moderate As to Ex- 
PEnces . okable: as War, but ſple 


rowtard the Gods , if the Cuſtorns and Conſt: 
rutions of thy Coungry, be not infring'd ; mode- 


rately as to expences, if all the'preſens that are. 


War, if Infantry and Cayalry feaſt and main- 
rain their &s together iti their Arms : ſplen- 


didly for ſhew,. if there be'a magnificent uſe 


Tell of Gold and, other recious. 


which are not conſuni,] and waſted. _ And thug 
fro theſe things ſhall we agree have of chicfeſt 


Ornaments that concern the Gqds:. and .outof 
what we haye already laid, we may Pla ny un- 


derſtand after what manner we are to. diſcourſe 


eoncerning the ſeveral lorts Sacrifices. ;*. _ 
ne imatingt we iniay fraige Atgure 
the' Laws and civjl, Conftirutions 
For the Laws, -as we have already bric yh 


| endid for 
ew, Now thou ſhalt” behave thy 1elf piouſly. 
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nours upon they pleaſe, will never envy thoſe that 
accept it : and they whoare moſt emincnr, will 
be moſt diligent to exerciſe Probiry and Sincerity, 
knowing = ſhall gain by. being in eſteem with 
the People. And thus much concerning the EleSti- 
on of Magiſtrates in Democractes. 

As to what concerns the other part of Popu- 
lar Adminiſtration, to ſpeak briefly, This muſt 
be obſerv*d, That the Laws prohibit the Mul- 
tirude from gaping after the ſubſtance of the 
Wealthy ; and the rich to a willing Munificence 
in public Offic*s. Which may be done, by decree- 
ing to the Rich certain peculiar. honours 1n lieu of 
their Expences beſtow'd upon the Public : as by 
ne Husbandmen before poor Artiſls, and 

alters of Ships before Ordinary Warter-men. 
Alſo there mas to be a ſeverity in the Laws to 
prevent neglect of Tillage, and the publiſhing 
the Eſtates of the deceas'y with great Penalties 
upon the Contemners of theſe Statutes. Alſo 
there ought to be allow'd ſome public place of 
Sepulture for -rhoſe that are ſlain in the Wars, 
and their Children ought to be brought up at 
the public charge, till they come of Axe. 
Such Laws as theſe become a Popular Govern- 
ment. In Oligarchies; the Laws ought to 
diſtribute the Power equally to all that parcici- 
pate in the Goverment. Of theſe Vagiſtrates 
the moſt are choſen by lots, the cheiteſt privare- 
ly by Suffrage, with Oaths-and a very great ex- 
atneſs. And in an Oligatchy there ought ro be 
the greateſt puniſhments ordain'd upon thoſe 
that go about to offer injury to any of their fel- 
low Citizens. For the Multitude 1s not ſo much 
conccern'd tor being depriv'd of tlic Magiſtracy | 


98 as 
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as they are offended when abugd and injured. 
It is requiſite alſo to be very diligent in compo- 
ſing the differences of one Citizen with another, 
and neverto ſuffer the Multirude ro meet toge- 
ther in any nected place ; for ſuch Afſemblics ce- 
ment the Multitude, and difſolve the Oligarchy. 
And thus much as to what is to be obſcrv'd and 
deſfir*d in all Civil Conſtitutions. 

— Now he that would defend his cauſe by the 
Law, muſt ſhew that it is equal among the Citi- 
Zens, that it is agreeable to the reſt of the Laws, 
that it is for the Peace of the City, for the ad- 
vance of the Public Tributes, for the honour of 
the Ciry, and that it will encreaſc the Power of 
the City ; and whatever clſe to this effeft. And 
then the Opponent muſt conſider firſt whether 
the Law be common to all , whether agreeable 
or contrary to the reſt of the Laws, whether 
profitable as the other alledg?d, or hurtful. Now 
as concerning Allies and Leagues againſt other 
Citics, Leagues muſt be made according to pub- 
lic contracts. Allies arc ro be ſought for, ac- 
cording to the Condition of the times, whe they 
that ſeek Aſſiſtance are weak of themſelves, or 
that they are threater'd with ſome War, and 
therefore aLeague muſt be made with others who 
they think will forſake their ſide in time of War, 
And theſe are the cheif reaſons that induce men 
to make Leagues. Now he that would perſwade 
the making of a League uſes theſe Arguments 
That it is Seaſonable, that the People are a juſ 
and generous People, that they are already well 
aftefted toward us, that they are our Neighbours 
and Powerful. But if all theſe things cannot 
be alledg'd, then ro urge as many as can be. 


He 
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. He that would diflwade the entring into a 
League, muſt ſhew that it is needleſs at this 
time, thatthe People are not to be truſted, and 
that they have ever born us a grudge, that they 
live at a diſtance, and that they are in no capa- 
city to aſſiſt us in time. | 

{ the Queſtion bz whether ro make War or 
Peace, Arguments are deduc'd from the Caules, 
Now the Cauſes of War are, For that now is 
the time to take our Reyenge upon thole that 
injured us before ; or being now proyok'd either 
in reference to. our ſelves or our Kindred, or 


our BenefaQors; or to aſfiſt our Allies unjuſtly | 


invaded, or for the common benefit , for ho- 
nour, or to enrich our ſelyes, or for any other 
cauſe of the ſame nature. T herefore when we 
would: exhort our Hearersto War, we ought to 
comprehend as many of theſe canſes as we can, 
and to ſhew that the moſt of thoſe things that ren- 
der War ſucceſsful, au{piciouſly appear to favour 
the exhorted. For ail men become V iftorious 
by the favour of the Gods, which we call Good 
Fortune, or through Multitude or ſtrengrh of 
Bodies, through Riches, prudenceof the Gene- 
ral, ſtout Aſſociates, and opportunity of ſtrong 
holds. Therefore from theic or Arguments like 
to theſe, which are moſt congruons to the mat- 
rer, we may exhort the undertaking a War 
extenuating the ſtrength of our Adyerlaries, an 
extolling our own. 

On the other ſide it we deſire to- prevent a 
War, firſt thoſe reaſons are to be found our, 
by which we may demonſtrate, that the Injuries 
are very flight, or none at all that induce us 
to War, that the War cannot be alvantagous, 
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and then the Calamitiecs attending War are 
ſlightly to be. run over. Then we are to ſhew, 
rhatall the Advantages which procure Vitory 
are on the Enemies 11de. 

It we would exhort the Surceaſing a preſent 
War, then the firſt thing to be urg'd is, Thar 
thev who are 'in their wits, will never ſtay till 
a misfortune happen, bur will endeavour to make 
Peace while they are Viftorious, and may pro- 


cure it upon the beſt "Terms. Then, becauſeir - 


is the chance of War, that they who win at firſt 
looſe art laſt - but thar it is the nature of Peacc 
ro preſerye the yanquiſt'd, - and that thereby 
the Victor enjoys the fruits ofrhe War. Then 
repeat the many and various changes that arc 
wont to happen in War. T hus are they to be 
exhorted who have the bettcr. But they who 
have milcarry'd in the War are to be periwaded 
to give over another way : that is, by reaſons 
drawn from the chances themſelves that have 
befallen *em; and the miſcries they endur'd be- 
fore, when they refus'd Peacc: and then, thar ir 
is better to part with a {mall Portion, then to 
hazard the whole at one throw. Breifly we 
ought to underſtand this, that men are wont then 
ro give over War, when they believe their Ene- 
mies dcfire what is juſt, or that any Quarrel 
happens between them and their Allies, or that 
they are weary of the Var, orthat they are a- 
fraid of thcir Adverſarics; or that they begin to 
fall out among themlclves. 

As for what concerns the public Revenue, 
Firſt we are to conſider whether any of the pub- 
lic Lands be neglected; which neither yeilds any 
. Revenue, nor yet is conſecrated to the VR, As 
there 
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there are ſome public Lands negle2ed which 
would yield good profit, were they either fold 
or {er out to private Perſons. Bur it there be no 
ſuch thing, ot neceftiry Taxes muſt be lay*d; and 
the Poor mult pay the Tribute of their Bodys, 
the Rich muſt find Money, the Tradſemeu 
Armes. And thus much for Propoſitions in de- 
liberative Arguments. 


CHAP. IV- 


Of Arguments in the Encomiaſtuc kend. 


7 tk E Enconvaſtic kind (to ſpeak breifly) is 
an amplification of rhe Pre-ele&ions,Deeds, 
and Speeches of illuſtrious men, and a concilia- 
tion of things abſcht. Diſpraiſe on the orher 
tide is the obſcuring of Men illuſtrious ; and the 
extoiling men of no worth. Now thoſe things 
deſerve praiſe which are juſt, which are legal, 
which are profitable, which are honeſt, which 
are delightiul, and which are not cally accom- 
pliſh'd. Now he that applauds muſt make out 
by reaſon, that there is ſomething in that man, 


or in his Actions which was done by him, or 


which proceeded from him ; or which happen d 
irom this, or was done for the ſake of this, or 
was not pertorm?d without this. And he that 
would diſpraiſe any Perſon muſt make out thc 
contraries to be in that Perſon. 

Which happer'd from thence, asthus. Through 
diligent exerciſe of the Body Viftories happen; 
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through floth men tall into diſtempers. Again ; 
by the ſtudy of Philoſophy men bzcome more 
{mart in prudence. But negligence brings *em 
to want neceſſaries. = 

Or was done for the ſake of this ; as thus. Mor- 
tals endure many hard Jabours, run through 
many dangers, that they may bz immortaliz'd 
by their fellow Citizens; and others' ſtrive tor 
nothing more, then to gratific thoſe they loye. 
Or was tot perform'd without this, as thus. Victo- 
ries at Sea cannot be won without Seamen z nor 
can men be drunk without drink. 

It we go about to amplifie or extenuate, we 

muſt ſhew that many good or bad things were 
atted by ſuch a Perſon. In the next place lome- 
thing is to be brought in by way of Metaphor, 
that has been ſo adjudg'd ; if by way-of Praiſc, 
that which is good and laudable : it in diſcom- 
mendation, that which is bad. 'T hen produce 
what has been ſaid by thy ſelf, and compare 
together the beſt that has been ſpok*n by thy ſelf, 
with the worſt rhat has been faid by the ppo- 
nent; by which means thou mayſt ſhew the thing 
adjudg'd to be great. 
\ The third way is to counter-compare the 
greateſt thing ſaid by thy ſelf, with the leaſt of 
thoſe thinzs that fall under the ſame 7es ; for 
ſhall the greateſt thing ſaid by thy ſelf appear. 
As men ot middle Stature appear to be taller, 
when meaſur'd together with thoſe that are 
lower. 

Or Amplification may be made in this man- 
ner. It this be adjudg'd a _ good, the con- 
crary to it muſt be a great Evil. Jn like man- 


- ner, it it be adjudg'd a great Eyil, the contrary 
t0 
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to it muſt be a great good. We may alſo mag- 
nitic good or bad things in this mayner, it we 
ſhew by ratiocination, and riveting ſeveral things 
together, as how he premeditated many thin 
how he delign'd ro a&t many things ; how he 
atted a long time ; how neyer any one under- 
took the like betore; how afterwards he acted 
with thoſe that never any did; how, willingly 
how of ſer purpoſe-and by foreſight ; how it we 
ſhould all do like this man, we ſhould be hap- 
py or miſerable. And he that makes Similes 
muſt colle&t together, and approvriating the one 
tothe other muſt amplifie in this manner. As 
if a man be mindful of his friends, *cis very 
probable that he honours his Parents. And he 
that honours his Parents, *tis as probable, that 
he is a lover of his Country. In a word it we 
ſhew the Perſon to be the Author of many 
things, either good or bad; many things will 
appear to be great. ' Moreover the thing will 
appear what it 1s, being either divided into parts, 
or ſpok*n gerierally ; and which way it will ap- 
pear greateſt, that way it is to be ſpok'n. Ex- 
tenuations are handFd the quite _ way, 
as when we demonſtrate the Perſon to be the 
Author of nothing at all, or at lcaſt of things 
very mean and Paltry. - 

Amplifications are uſeful alſo upon other Oc- 
calions; bur eſpccially in Applauſes and Excomt- 
ws, and diſcommending and vilitying 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Acculation and fence. 


| — is the diſplaying of Injuries and 
rimes. 

Defence isthe freeing a Mans ſelf from Injuries 
and Crimes of which he ſtands either accugd 
or {uſpected. 

Now in regard bath kinds-have the ſame force 
and efficacy, of neceſſity the accuſer when he de- 
claims againſt wickedneſs, muſt lay open rhe 
Aftions of the Defendant to be unjuſt and vile, 
and pernicious to the whole Body of his fellow 
Citizens. But when he accuſes of folly ; rhen 
he muſt ſhew the Actions of the Criminal to be 
unprofitable even to himſelf, infamous, unplea- 
ſant,and which were impoſſible to be accompliſh'd. 
Thelc and ſuch like are the Arguments againſt 
vain and wicked Peop!e. The Acculer is alſo 
to obſerve tnis, what puniſhments are ſet upon e- 
very Crime, and whar Adtts of Injuſtice are fina- 
ble by the Judges. When the Law then has 
derermin'd the puniſhment, this is firſt to be con- 
{ider'd by the Acculer, that he make out the 
fat to be perpetrated. And when the Judges 
underſtand the Accuſaticn , the Injurics and 
Crimes of the Adverſarics are to be aggravated, 
and it is cheifly to be made our, that he Com- 
mitted the Fact, willing, of malice fore thought, 


and not by chance, but with great and preme- 
ditated 
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ditated Preparation. Bur if this be nor poſſible 
ro be done, or that you rather think that the Ad- 
verfary will acknowledge, that he was in ſome 
fault, orthar he did it by chance, or thar he did 
it with a good intent, then to incenſe the Audi- 
rory you muſtalledg, that it did not become the 
uilty,after they had committed a Crimeto Plead 
that they miſtook throughImprudence,but to have 
conſider'd before he afted. - Or that if he a&ed 
Imprudently, or did it by chance, he ought to 
be fin'd ſo much the more,becauſe of his Chance 
and his Imprudence, then he who never plead- 
ed any ſuch\ Plea. Beſides that the Law does 
not acquit thoſe who have ated Imprudently 
but leaves *em to puniſhment, leaſt chey ſhould 
do an Injury to others by miſtake. And he may 
farther urge that if ſuch a Plea ſhould be admitr- 
red,it dos 7 prove an incouragement for orhers to 
play the Villains; for that then they might take 
their opportunity to do any milcheit in regard 
they may eſcape puniſhment by pleading miſtake, 
or imprudence. And this is the way to prevent 
compaſſion and torgiveneſs in the Hearers. And 
theſe are the formes of Accuſation according to 
irs ſeveral parts. Defence conſiſts of three Me- 
' thods. For either he muſt deny the doing whar 
he is accusd of; or if he be compell'd to make 
his defence he muſt endeavour to prove the Fatt 
lawful , honeſt and profitable; or it he cannoc 
da that ; that it was done unadviſedly, or by 
accideut , or that the Injury was inconſiderable. 
Then diſtinguiſh between reall Injuſtice, Im- 
prudence and Miſcarriage. For to a&t premedi- 
rarely is to do Injuſtice ; to aft through ignorance 
is only a bare offence z what is committed nor 


willingly 
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willingly but by the Inſtigation of others, or by 
miſcarriage, in regard ſuch things are not ated 
due conſideration, they are only to be at- 
tributed to misfortune : in regard that none a&t 
wickedly and adviſedly, but wicked men ; but to 
oftend and miſcarry 'in Ations, was not only 
particular to himſelt but common even to the 
Jucger themſelves and all other men. 
he Defendant muſtalſo conſ{1der what crimes 
are puniſh'd by the Law, and what Treſpaſles are 
finable. And when the Law determin'd the 
Puniſhment, he is to ſhew, that either he has 
committed no faCt at all, or that he has done 
juſtly and according to Law. And where the 
Treſpaſs is = finable, he is to extenuate the 
offence , as of little conſequence, rhat the in- 
jury was ſmall, and unwillingly done. 


Pee —_—_— 
_ — 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Bueſtrons. 


A Queſtion is the Exhibiting of Pre-ele&1op, 
Deeds, or Afions contrary one to another, 
or.toanother manner of lite. Hechen that asks a 
ucſtion muſt demand,whether the words or the 
10ns,or the preeleCtions differ one from another. 
Now. the method is this. 'T'o look back into the 
time paſt, and conſider, whether any one being 
formerly a Friend,afterwards became hisEnemy, 
and.then whether a-triend again ro;the very fame 
perſon ;'or has done any other unfriendly aCt 
I... | Out 
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out of malice; or would do, it he had an Op- 
. portunity, contrary to what were formerly done 
by him. Then obſerve, it ſpeaking now, he 
ſpeak contrary to what he ſpoke before by him- 
ſal, or contrary to. what was reported betore, 
and now faid: alſo, whether he ſpeak con- 
trary to what he had ſpoken before , or 
would not, if he had an opportunity. Allo we 
are to add to the ocher honeſt Srudics and dil- 
gences of the Querent , the contrarictics in the 
Life of the Perſon ro whom the Queſtion is pur. 
And whoever thus manages the queſtioning part, 
ſhall not omit any manner of putting a Queſtion. 
And thus all the parts of queſtioning being di- 
vided, they are to be made uſe of {cyerally as 
occaſion requires, or intermixing their torce and 
abilicies rogether, for they contain great varicty. 
Nevertheleſs they communicate one with ano- 
ther, as they are made ule of, and are of the 
_ T_—_ _ che Fg forms —_ 
or they are y alike partly 
as well in their AſpeQts as in their pare? There? 
fore having thus determin'd the ſeveral Spertey's, 
and what they want, let us nov; emunerate how 
many ways they are to be made uſe of. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. VIE 


Irſt therefore, Juſt and Legal, Profitable and 

Honeſt, as we divided *em before,are agrea- 
ble to all the Species. Bur in perſwaſion we 
chiefly make uſe of rhele. 


' In the ſecond place Extenuation and Aggra- 


' vation are of neceſſity profitable beyond all the 


the reſt : but their chiecteſt uſe is in Encominms 
and vilitying Orations. In the third Place Pro- 
bations, which we are conſtrain'd to uſe in all 
Parts of Orations; but chiefly in accuſations and 
_— For ſuch things as thoſe are moſt contro- 
vertCcd, | 


There are alſo Anticipations, Petitions, Re- 


petitions and Tautologies, Prolixity of Oratio 
Mediocrity of length, Brevity of ſpeaking, an 
Interpretation. | 


Of Probation. 
T O begin therefore from Probations; of theſe 


there are two ſorts. For ſome are pro- 
duc'd from the words themſelves , ſome from 
theſe matter and ſome from the men > others 
are fixed to the things ſaid and done. For 


probables, 


_— 
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probables, Examples, Con jeftures, Enthymemes, 
SCNtences, Signs, Arguments and Proofs arc ga- 


herd from the men themſelves, from the words 


and from the matter. Additional Proofs are 
Witneſles,Oaths and Cn 
 Probable,which we call a Probable Propoſition, 
is that which when we have declar'd to the 
Hearers, they retain the Examples of the thing 
ſpokn in their minds: as if one ſhould fay, he 
wiſhes his Country may Flouriſh, his Friends 
may proſper, and misfortune to his Enemies, 
they might colle&tively ſeem Probable. For c- 
very one of the Hearers has the ſame Sentiments 
probably with the Perſon that utters thele wiſhes. 
And therefore we are to obſerve this diligently 
always in our Orations, whether we have lett 
the Auditors conſcious of the thing of which 
we diſcours'd to *em. For ir is molt likely that 
they give greateſt credit to thoſe things. 

Probable is divided into three ſorts. The 
One is when in our Orations we comprehend the 
Paſſions or AﬀeCtions generally incident to all 
men, as well when we accuſe as when we detend. 
As when any Perſon deſpiſes, or fears ſuch a one, 
or does the very ſame thing ſeveral times, or 
is again affteted with pleaſure, greif or de- 
fire; or is void of delire; or is wealthy, or 
afteted with any other Paſſion ro which our 
Souls or Bodies, or Senſes are Subje&t. For 
theſe and ſuch like perturbations of the 
mind, are known to the Hearers. And theſe 
are thoſe things which being naturally Incident 
co men , muſt be comprehended in our Ora- 
tion. 

The Second Part is the cuſtom of Prot ab'lities, 

which 
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which every one frames according to the gene- 
ral Uſes. | 

The third ſort is Gain. For many times for 
the ſake of Gain, forcing nature, we bid adicu 
- to our own Inclinations. 


Which things being thus detexmin'd, both in - 


perſwading and diflwading, we are to demon- 
ſtrate upon the things required, thatthe thing to 
which we exhort, or towhich we are averſe, is 
according to what we haye ſaid. Or elle that 
the things which are like co this matter, were 
done as we ſaid, either the moſt or- all. In re- 
ference to Things therefore, Probable is thus to be 
taken ; in reference to men eſpecially in Accuſa- 
tions, if it may be done, you are to ſhew thar 
the adverſe Party has committed this Fatt far- 
merly or art leaſt, ſuch as were like it. Endeavour 
alſo to ſhew that it was for his advantage to do 
theſe things. For moſt men adoring profit, 
imagin that other men do all things for the ſake 
of profit. It therefore you can wreſt any Pro- 
babilities from the adverſaries themſelves, make 
your CollcCion inthat manner z which if itcan- 
* notbe done, then infer from things like to thoſe 
which men are accuſtom'd to do. For Example, 
'risa young man whom you. accuſe, and there- 
fore prove him to have done thoſe things which 
men of his Age are accuſtam'd to do. For Si- 
militude of Actions will cauſe what you ſaid a- 
| him to be credited. For by reaſon of his 
familiarity with thoſe young men of his own 
Age, he will be chought to allow himſelf the 
ſame Indulgences with his friends, eſpecially if 
any man ſhall make his Comrades appear tobe 
ſuch as yon fay he is. 


As 
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As for them that are upon the defenſive part, 


it behoves them to ſhew that neither he,nor any 
of his friends ever ated formerly any of thoſe 
chings of which they are accugd, and that they 
could be no advantage to him. Or it irbe ap- 

arent, that he has done the ſame before, then 
e& him lay the offence upon his Age, or bring 
{ome other Arguments to lefſen his miſcarriage. 
T.et him fay that it neither could be adyantage- 
ous to him, nor now. 

Bur it nothing of this nature were committed 
by him, but that ſome of his friends did ſome 
ſuch things, let him plead the Injuſtice of being 
accus'd for the Fatts of others; and then ler 
him ſhew that the reſt of his Companians are 
ſober and moderate young men. For ſo the 
Accuſation will become dubious. 

If it ſhall be ſaid, that ſome others like Him 
have committed the ſame Facts, let him urge, 
that becauſe certain others appear to have done 
the ſame thing, 'tis no. Argument he has commir- 
red thoſe things of which he ſtands accusd. And 
thus he that denics himſelf ro have done any of 
thoſe things of which he is accusd muſt detend 
himſelf by Probabilities. For ſo ſhall he weaken 
the Probability of the Acculation. 

Bur if he is compelPd to confeſs, let himthem 
compare his own with the cuſtomary practiſes of 
many, alledging that moſt or many, do as he 
happerrd to do, but if that be not poſſible ro do, 
Jethim fly to unfortunate miſcarriage or Impru- 
derice for Retuge and beg for Pardon, making 
uſe for advocares of all the Common perturba- 
tions of the mind, which pur us beſide our 
Reaſon, as Love, Anger, Wine, Ambition = 

thc 
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the like. And this is the moſt arttul Method 
of Probability. | 


em 
—. _—— 


CHAP IX. 
Of Examples. 


Xamples are like A&tions other where 
FE done., and contrary to thoſe of which 
we now ſpeak. And they are to be_made uſe 
of when he that affirms a thing, promiſes to 
make it out when it ſeems not to be very pro- 


bable, at what time reciting another Aion, - 


like ro that recited by himſelf, ſo done as he 
affirms it, that ſothe more credit may be given 
to his words. 

Of Examples there are two ſorts. Some are 
according to Reaſon, others bel1de Reaſon. Ex- 
amples according to Reaſon are cafily believ'd ; 
bur ſuch as are not according to reaſon ſeldom 
or never gain ctedit. As if a man ſhould-lay the 
Rich are juſter then the Poor, and brings for Ex- 
ample certain juſt Aions of Rich men. Theſe 
_ ſuch like Examples ſeem to be according to 
Reaſon,iri ___ moſt men believe the Wealthy 
ro be juſter then the Poor. Bur if on the other 
ſide, another Perſon brings Examples of Rich 


men doing Injury* for loye of Money, bringing 


an Example that it is not ſo agreeable to Pro- 
bability, he ſhall leflen che Argument againſt 
the Rich. In like manner another Perſon brings 
Examplc of a thing that ſeems according 

to 
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tng-to Reafon;-Fhat-the Laced.emontans or A- 
that ans being reinforc'd with a great Multitude 
of Allies, vanquiſh'd their Enetnfes, and thence 
will perſwade the Auditors to court many Allies ; 
Theſe Examples are according to Reaſon. For 
all men believe thar Multitude very much con- 


duces to Vitory. Burt if any one will under- 


take to ſhew that Multitude is nor the cauſe of 
Victory, he muſt make uſe of ſuch Examples as 


are beſide Reaſon, as when the Athenian Fugj- 
tives with fifty men;and one Tribe, encountring 
a much greater Multirude, afliſted by rhe Laced- 
moans their Allies, regain'd their own City. 
And again, But the Thebans, when the Lacede- 
momans alhiſted by the whole force ot the Pelo- 
ponneſians, invaded Beotia, withſtood their Ene- 
mics alone, and utterly defeated the Lacedemoni- 
ans. Again, Burt Dyjo Sayling to Syracuſe with 
three thouſand men, vanquiſh'd Dzonyſuus that 
had five times his Number. Allo the Coria- 
' thians, when they Sayl'd with nine Galleys 

ro ay'd the Syracuſans, drave the Carthagtmains 


out of the City, though they had poſſethon of 


the Town and the Haven with a hundred and 
fifry ſhips. Breifly , ſuch Examples as theſe , 
thar ſcem contrary to Reaſon, are often objefted 
in Conſultation to thoſe Examples that ſeem 
much more rational. 

This is therefore the nature of Examples, and 
they are to be us'd both ways. Whenwe ſpeak 
of things that are done according to Reaſon, we 
ſhew how ſuch and ſuch things were accompliſt'd 
in ſuch a manner. But when we offer Examples 
that ſeem contraditory to Reaſon, we ſhew how 
ſuch and ſuch things, ", ough raſhly Dm ; 


memo 
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had a proſperous Iflue. But they that ſpeak 
againſt theſe Examples, ought to ſhew how theſe 
ſucceſſes happen'd, and then to urge, that they 
rarely fall out, - but the other Examples frequent- 
ly. And this is the uſe which is to be made of 
ples. Bur when we offer Examples con- 
trary to reaſon, we are to collet the moſt we 
can, and thento affirm,that the one as well as-the 
other frequently happeh. _- 
| Now we may produce Examplesnot only from 
theſe things, but from their Contraries; as if we 
were to ſhew, that ſome through their coveroul- 
neſs toward their Allies have loſt their Friend- 
ſhip, and then proceeding, ſay, But we would 
| have been more equal and more liberal to our 
Allies, and fo have preſerv'd their friendſhip a 
longer time. And again, as if after we had ſhewn, 
that others becauſe they undertook the War, be- 
fore they were well provided for it, were van- 
quiſh*d, we ſhould they ſay, Burt let us go well 
provided to War, for then we may have more 
certain hopes of ſucceſs. We may alſo take 
many Examples as well from things paſt, as 
from the. preſent affairs For moſt things are 
partly like, partly unlike one to another. Where- 
fore we nced not fear to have ſtore of Examples 
to refute thoſe thatare offer'd by others. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 
of Conjectures. 


OnjeQtures are whatever are done- contrary 
to thoſe things concerning which the Dii- 
courſe is, and wherein the Diſcourſe it ſelf con- 
traditts ir ſelf. For the moſt Auditors, by choſe 
contrarietics \which happen contrary to reaſon or 
the Common courſe oft Aftion, conjecture, rhar 
there 1s nothing of ſound and ſolid in thoſe things 
which are ſaid or done. And a man may make 
ſeveral ConjeCtures, by obſerving wherher the 
ents Oration contradict it ſelf, or whe- 
ther the thing it ſelf be contrary to the Diſcourſe 
of the Speaker. h 


= 
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CHAP. Xk 


Of Enthymemes. 


FH Nthymemes are thoſe things which are not on- 
J © ly contrary to Reaſon and Pracrice, but to 
all other things belide. And a man may make 
uſe of many, handling chem as in the ©#:ſtzonag 
Kind , oblerving whether the Diſcourle contra- 
dict it ſelf, or- wherher the things tranſacted 
be contrary to Juſtice, tro the Law, ro whar is 
profitable, to Protabilitv, tro the Gears of the 

K 2 Speaker, 
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Speaker, or to the nacure of the Tranſactions. 


Therefore ſuch Enthymemes arc to be choſen ac- 


cording to the contraries. Now the contraries 


to theſe are ſuch as we ought to aſſume for our 
ſelves, ſhewing that our Actions and our Words 
are contrary to what is unjuſt, illegal, unprofi- 
table, to the manners of wicked men, and in a 
word to every thing that is evil. All which 
ought to be ſpoken breifly and in ſew words. 
And in this manner we may frame many Ex- 
thymemes, and make the beſt uſe of *em. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of a Sentence. 


Sentence (to ſpeak breifly) isthe declaration 
of a man's proper opimon in all things. 
Of Sentences there are two ſorts. The one 
Credible , the other Paradoxical. When we 
ſpeak a thing that deſerves to be credited, there 
is no reaſon to be given. For neither is what is 
ſaid unknown, neither does any Perſon contra- 
di& it. But whena Paradox is ſpoken, the rea- 
ſons are in few words to be given, to avoid Lo- 
quacity and the misfortune of not being beliey'd. 
Now thoſe Sentences are always to be ſpoken 
that are moſt conſentaneous to the preſent affai 

leſt what is utter*d ſhould ſeem ford and im- 
proper. And we may deduce many Sentences, 
either naturally, or from Hypervoles, or by way 
of Paromotſtis: - | 
Natural 
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Natural Sentences are theſe, No man, 1n'my 
0p1140n, who 15 upkill' 11 Affairs, can be @ ſbrewd: 
Commander. And again, 1t ts the duty of Prudent 
meti, to ſiudy the Examples of things paſt, that 
they may avoid  tnconfiderate Errours. © 

Sentences from Hyberboles are theſe. It is mech 
wore dangerous to aduit of Therves then Robbers, 
for -_ dl take our money from us privately, the 
otwer 'openty. . 

By way &Paromozoſis or Similitude , theſe ; 
They.. that fleal our: Money, 11 my opinion, do the 
ſame, as they who betray Cattes. For both. betng 
truſted,they *em,znjure the e that entruſt.And again, 
Thzy that are unjuſt,ts me ſeem to be ike Tyrants. 
For they never. fink they deſerue $umjhment for 
the Injuries they do touthers ; butt where-they believe 
others to be offenders,they ſpare for 32 Torments. 
Ani theſe , if they. owe me any thing, never repay 
it ; but if I owe them any thing, they exadt both 
the: Ptancipal and Intereſt. EN | 
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CHAP. XIII 
Of Szgrs 


—— 


A Sign is the other of the other,not cy | thin 

A ol. eyery thing,nor all of all, bur wr” £ a 
zo de before the thing, or with the thing or afcer 
the thing. And the lign is not only of the thing 


| being, but not in being. In like manner, that 
which never,was done is the ſign not only of the 
thing done, bur of that which was neycr done. 


R 3 Now 
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; Now of theſe Signs ſome cauſe us to think, 
oth:rz to know, and in the next place thoſe that 
beger the moſt probable. opinion: - Nor can we 
want plenty of thefe Signs, to ſpeak ſummarily, 
raken ſingly .and - ſeparately from every thing 
ſaid,done or.ſcen,from the greatneſs or ſmallnef; 
of thoſe things which happen to us, either good 
or evil ; Allo from the Teſtimonics, fromithe 
favourers of us or onr adverſaries, from them 
themſelves, from the Proſecutions , from. the 
times and... ſeaſons, and from: many other 
m_ $1: | 
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.. Of an Elenchus. © | 
AZ Elenchus or .\ convincing Argument Is 

that which cannot be otherwiſe then as we 
ſay. -And-#+ 1s taken -from things naturally ne- 
ceſiary to be as we ſay ; or what the Opponent 
fays. and fromſuch thipps as are naturally poſhble 
or impoſſible; which of therefore naturally of ne- 
celliry muſt be. As that living Creatures ſtand in 
need of Victuals; and the like. As we ſay, Of 
necellity rhoſe that are whipp'd muſt confeſs 
what thoſe thar lay- on command *em. Alſo 
naturally we ſay, ®tis impoſſible ſuch a. little 
Child ſhould ſteal ſo much Money : as not be- 
wg able to bear it, and go away with ſo much 
weight. Or if the adverſarv ſhould aver it to 
be impoſſible, if he ſhould but tell us at what 


Line we {ign'd the contraft at Athens: For we 
arc 
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are able to prove, that at that time we were 
abſent in ſome other (ey. Ira'word, we have 
already diſcours'd of.all manner of Proofs, and 
how they are to be taken from Speech, from 
buſineſs, and from men themſelves. Now let 
, conſider how. they differ one from ano- 
ther. | | 


CHAP. XY. 


Oof the difference between Probable and Exambple , 
© &c. | | | 


JRobable differs from Example in this, that 
.the Hearers themſelves have a notion of 
Probability ; but Examples are broughe from 
things as well contrary as ſimilar. ConjeCtures 
are compog'd of contraries both in Speech and 
PraQtiſe. And Exthyaemes difter from conjeQure 
is a certain Repugnancy between the word and 
the deed. But Enthymemes remove the contra- 
diCtions concering other Ideas. Or elſe becauſe 
it isnot for us to comprehend a Conjecture un- 
lels there be ſome repugnancy- between things 
and words : but an Emthymem?' ofters it (clt c- 
yery where and upon every thing. 

Sentences differ from Epthywzemes ; for that 
Enthymemes conſiſt of Repugnancies only ; bur 
Sentences may be -utter'd as well with Repug- 
nancies, as ſimply themſelves by themſelves. 

Signs differ from Scnrenccs and all other things 
before mention'd in this, for that all tae other 
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things create an opinion in the Hearers; bur ſome 
Signs will cauſe the Judges rightly to apprehend. 
Beſides, it never happens to the reſt, chat we 
can abound in. tnany ; Burt we - may produce 
many Signs. An Elenchus differs from a S:gn 
in this, that ſome Signs only create an opinion 
in the Hearers; but an Eleychus teaches and 
confirms *em in the Truth. 

Now let us ſee what may be oppogd to tha. 
The opinion of, the ſpeaker is the declaration 
of his Sentiments touching ſuch or ſuch matrers, 
And it is requiſite that he ſhew himſelf cxperi- 
enc'd in thole things concerning which he dil- 
courſes ; and that he ſhould demonſtrate how 
much jr concerns him to ſpeak the Truth con- 
cerning ſuch matters. And then let him make 
out that the Oppoment knows nothing of the 
matters which he undertakes to diſcourſe of, and 
that his opinion is as frivolous. Which if it 
may not be ſaid, thenlet him urge, that ſome- 
times the moſt'experienc'd may be in an Errour 
or that it is not tor his intereſt to ſpeak the 
Truth concerning theſe matters. - 


' CHAP. XVI. 
Of Teſtimony. 


Teſtimony is a voluntary Confeſſion of a 
known Thing. Now of neceſſity it muſt be 


either probable or improbable or doubttul to be 
beliey'd: and in like manner the witnels _— 
cither 
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cithet credible,or not to be believed or of doubt- 
tul Credit. Now when the Teſtimony ſeerns 
probable and and the Witneſs true, the Tefti- 
monies need no Epilogues , unleſs for Derorupy's 
ſake you would make ule of any Sentence or 


wmeme. 
Bur if the ' Witneſs be fuſpeRted, then irmuſt 


beurg'd that he has given his Teſtimony neither 
out of AfﬀeCtion, for fear of Torment, nor for 
hopes of Gain, and thart it is no way advantagi- 
ous to him torcſtihe an untruth : For the utmoſt 
he can expect can-be but a fmall profit: bnt to 
be convicted of a Perjury is 'a dangerous thing, 
conſidering the Puniſhments which the Law in- 
fits upon Bribery and Perjury : and thus we 
ſhall render the Witneſles Credible. 

They 'thac contradi&t the Witneſſes are to 
detra&t from their Livesand Converſations,and 
ro enquire into the Teftimony , whether it be 
credible, or to contradict At.-ONCe,, and to 


derect at once all the Vices and Enormities of the 


Witneſs and his Procurers. It is alſo to be en- 
quird into, whether the Witneſs be a friend to 
him for whom the gives his Teſtimony, or it he 
haveany dealings with him; or whether he be an 
Enemy to him againſt whom he gives his Teſti- 
mony, 'or whether he be a poor man. For ſuch 
astheſe may be ſuſpected to {wear falſe cither for 
favour or fear, or in hopes of a Reward, tor all 
which the Law has provided puniſhment. And 
therefore we may add at the ſame time, that 
it would be an abſurd thing for the Judges who 
are bound to judge according the Law, tobelicye 
iuch men as the Law willnot believe. 

Now there is a way of ſtealing a — 

whic 
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which isthis. Bear witn?[s for me, O Calliches: By 
the Immortal Gods not T : for do what I could, he 
wou'd needs do theſe Things. And therefore giving 
a: falfe Teſtimony upon the ſentence, he ſha not 
be lyable to the Puniſhment inflicted upon a falſe 
2 _ if = —_ OP w_ 
ng,” we preſently lay open-his' 
_ him to arteſt the W ritings: ” | 


i 


CHAP. XVII. 
 Ofthe Rath, | 


T* HE Rack is the unwilling Confeſſion of a 
guilty Perſon. And therefore when we de- 

fire an ample and ſtrong Confeſſion, we may 
urge,that private Perſons about moſt ſerious mat- 
ters, Cities in caſe of greateſt Diſcoveries , draw 
and make out proofs by the Torture of the Rack, 
and therefore the Torture of witneſfles procures 
che beſt Evidence.For ſomerimes it may beadvan- 
_—— for a Wirnels to tell an untruth, bur it is 
lels for the Advantage of thoſe thatare rortur'd to 
tell the truth.For then their pain will be the ſooner 
over. But when we would ape nn by Tor- 
ture invalid , we muſt firſt all how they 


ge 

that are Rack'd are Enemies to thoſe by whom 
they are delivered up, and therctore many ſpeak 
falle againſt their Maſters: and: then becauſe 
many times they confeſs to their Tormentors 
whatever comes uppermoſt, and any thing but 
the Truth, to bz out of their pain. T0 is 

1CIT 
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to be made out, that ſome freemen, to berid of 
their Torments, have confeſs'd untrurhs againſt 
themlelyes: and therefore ir is more likely that 
Servants ſhould confeſs lyes againſt their Maſt 

toavoid the torture both of he Body and Mind, 
which they are never put to ſuffer that can frame 
a cunning peice of falſhood. 


I 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of Oaths. 


A N Oath is an Afﬀeveration utter'd with di- 

yine Reyerence, that wants . proof. . And 
therefore when we would enlarge upon it, we 
arc to ſay, That certainly no man would forſwear 
himſelf, eicher.for tear of. divine Vengeance, or 
of looſing his Reputation among men. 

- Butwhen the Adverſary flies for SanQtuary to an 
Oath,we ateto urge, that they who will not ſtick 
todoas he has done, will not {cruple a falſe Oath. 
For he that impiouſly thinks he can.deceive the 
Gods, believes he may eaſily ' eſcape the puniſh- 
ment of Perjury among Men. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of Anticipation. 


'-A Neicipation i that, by which, while we 
Anticipate the ill opinions of the Hearers, 
and the Reaſons af thole that' would Contra- 
di& us, we remove the Difficulties that lye in 
our way. And thus we are to preyent the ill 
opinions of the Hearers. = 
But you may periare, rn that a roJen It 
yourg 11 years as my jelf ſhould andertake to ſpeak 
corcermng things of this High 'Namre. Or oo 
Let no man meet we with a Sowre' ant c 
Countename, becauſe T undertake 10 aduſe ye wn 
thoſe things, concerning whit others have 
been ſo free with ye'mm their diſcowiſes. 1 
And thus having prevented 'zhe x1} will of the 
Hearers, we are to bring our Reaſons to 


ſhew, that we do well in co ty adviting 
alleadging the want-of Orators, the greatneſs of 
the Da or "tlie Public benefit; or any 0- 
ther Seaſonable Reaſon. F# 

If Nevertheleſs the Hearers are uncaſie, it 
-behoves us to ſpeak breifly, cither by way of 
Sentence or Enthymeme, That 1t 1s the abſurdeſt 
thing in the world to come here to debate what 1s 
beſt to be done ; and now when you are unwilling 
to heare the ſteaker, to think we can ever debate 
right. Again, That there can be no better way, 
then eith.r to ſtand up and conſult together, or elſe 
gruing 
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giving ear to thoſe that adviſe, to = zt after- 


wards to the vote, when every man has groen his 
0P11103.. 
This is the way to make uſe of Anticipaci- 
tion in Popular Harangues. And the fame 
Method mult be usd in Pleadings at the Bar - 
as for Example, to prevent the Diſguſt and Mu- 
tiny of the Auditors, we ray begin our Ora- 
tion thus. Is it xot abſar'd, that when the Lan- 
Ser has ordatu#d every one of the adverſaries to 
we two Orations 13 hs behalf,that you the Fulges 
of the Law and by the Law, ſbould 29t be willing 
to hear ſo much as one Oration, and that [uch a 


oe as with all foreſight has well fludy'd ſo well for 


your Information, that hearing it you cannot Fudg 
amiſs ? Ani yet you to be ſo remiſs, as not detgu- 
ing to hear the beetnning, you believe you 
= the whole merits of the Cauſe alreaduw. Or 
tnus. 


The Law-giver ordaines the Victory to him 
that has by an equal Number of Voices; how 
is it that you are ſo contrary in your Judge- 
ments, that you will not hear the defences of 
the accu&d ? The Law-giver, becauſe thoſe that 
fly are in moſt danger, allows *em this Preroga- 
tive of moſt Voices; but you cheriſh thoſe 
that accuſe in Security , and aſtoniſh thoſe that 
come from the Jaws of fear and danger to make 
their defences. 

Thus if the Diſturbance be at the beginning : 
if afterwards in the middle of the Oration, or 
if bur few, they may be thus check*d; Thar 
It 1s bur juſt they ſhould be now a litrle atrentive; 
leſt rhey hinder others from judging 
truly, but when they have heard him our, then 
tO 4 what they chought fir. But 
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- But if the whole Multitude ſeem diſcontented, 
' then nor to check the Judges, but to find faulr 
with himſelf, by confeſfing himſelf in an Errour 
and beging Pardon. Alſo we may beſecch the 
Judges to hear us with a favourable Ear. Ina 
word, we are to reconcile our ſelves to the Audi- 
tory, by ſpeaking briefly ; with ſhort Sentences, 
_ pithy Enthymemes ; and by ſhewing that 
their Dlurbence is —_— to'Law, to Ju- 
ſtice, and the Public beneht. | 
Now to Anticipate what may be ſaid by the 
adverſary, theſe > may be convenient 
according to the Information we have. As thus, 
And perhaps he will bewail his .own Penury, of 
which nn I, but -his-own manner of Living 1s the 
Occaſion. And again, I know he had urg'd this 
or that, But, 8c. And thus we are to Antici- 
pate what has been (| pok*n {trenuouſly ; for 
though the Reaſons in his preceding Oration 
were never {o vailid, they will not ſo ſeem, 
when thus leſſen'd by him that comes after. 
It weare to reply, and the adverſary has al- 
ready anticipated us, then are we thus to coun- 
ter-anticipate. But this man has not only utter d 
many falſhoods of me before ye, but. knowing he 
ſhould by me be certainly refuted, he has [canda- 
liz?d my Oration by Anticipation, to prevent 
your gtoving me that attention which he ſo humbly 
beg'd of you: Or, Leaſt T ſhould have the Liberty 
by ſpeaking before ye, to wipe off thoſe Aſperſions 


which EL lay?d upon my Oration. But I am 
apt believe, that it rather behrues ye to hear my 
Oration from my ſelf, then from my adverſary. Or 
if the Accuſer has hinted this before, Which 7 
ſay are ſbrewd Signs that he has ſpoken — 

2" 
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of Trath or Solidiy. Thus Ewipides of Phi- 
oftetes. 


ButT muſt tell ye, though you think that 1 
Have loſt the Cauſe, by his ſuggeſting ſtll 
That I have done the wrong , it 1s your part 
To let mie make my own Concerns appear, 
And let him his own buſineſs only mind. 


C HAP, XX. 
Of Petitzons. 


Af= is when the begs ſome- 
thing in his Orations from the Hearers. 
And theſe Peritions are either juſt or unjuſt. Juſt, 
as when we beg attention, or a favourable con- 
ſtruction of our words. I is alſo juſt to beg to 
be aſfiſted —_— the Law, or = to Sug 
cree any thing us contrary to the Law, 
or to beg Pardon for any thing that is amis. 
'Bur if we defire any thing that is contrary to 
the Law, then it is unjuſt : and we have thus 
 diſtinguiſh'd 'em, that when we underſtand 
which deſires are juſt, 'and which unjuſt, we 
_ _ a yy» of *em by = wg _ 

e adycrfary deſires any thing e Judges 
chat is unlavful. , 


CHAP. 


er OO EE—_T 
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CHAP. XXl. 


Of Repetition. 


R Fort tion is a Conciſe Commemoration of 
what has been ſaid. And this is to be 
made ule of either at the end of the Parts, or 
at the Concluſion of the whole Oration. Now 
we ſum up the matter in Heads either by way 
of Rariocination, or by way of Eleftion, or 
by way of Queſtion, or Enumeration. By way 
of Ratiocination thus ; IT ſhould doubt what they 
dard, were it not manifeſt that they left us faſt. 
But it was prod that they came with an 
tomard our City, wot | 4 any bing thut they 
proms'd. 

By way of Apology thus. I have ſhewd 
how they mere the faſt that aha F the Le 
ad jb /r dfos us, when we warr'd mith Far 
ns, defigenung cheifly to A ou 


City. 

By way of precletion, thus; Byt ze ape fo 
remember, that we never (uffer'd eny harm fixce 
we made a Leagwe with theſe LE: for frequent- 
2 aſſy Kyo | 4s, the hinder d the Lacedzmonians 


aſteng aw Territories, and now they con- 

_ to _— Ws mop Money 
B of Queſtion, = TI would wil- 
lirgly 6k em wy they do not pay us our Trihates ? 
For they canmt ſay, Rau want Money ; who are 
Money every year out 
0 


known to recerve [0 


YI ke__<e 
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of the Place. Nor can they ſav, they have ſpent 
much Mon:y upon the Adminiſtration of the 
Government; for manifeſtly they have expended leſs 
then apy of the Nlanders. 


CHAP. XXIl. 
Of Irony. 


AN Irony is, when we know one thing and 
diſſemble another. Me muſt nat ſay, that 
theſe men, who boaſt they have tone 15 jo much 
good, hav? been the People that have done 1s all 
this milchaf. Bur when we cail things by con- 
trary names, then thus. Theje good men were 
they that aid the milcheif to ow Confederates ; 
but we wicked People. they rhat did *em all 
the kindneſs. And thus by way of Commemo- 
ration we uſe theſe Repetitions either at the 
Concluſion of the parts, or of the whole Ora- 


tion. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of Speaking Quaintly. 


O ſpeak Quaintly, this is one Place : as 
when we {pcak Enthymemes either entire 
or by halves ; ſo that the Auditors may com- 
prehend the half ; ro which purpoſe we ought 
to include Sentences, _ thete pithy -ſayings 
we 
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we arc to diſperſc into all the parts of the Ora- 
tion, never altering the words, and neyer utret- 
ing the ſame inthe ſame Sentence. 

Su he that would be prolix in his Orations, 
muſt divide the matter int» parts, and then 
reach the nature and uſe of every thing contaird 
in each part, both in private and in Common, 
and to declare ar large his Colours and Pre- 
rences. 

If yet we would ſpin out the Oration more 
in length, we muſt make uſe of many words 
to exprels every particular, and make Repetiti- 
ons in every part of the Oration, only let c- 
very Repetitio be Conciſe. Bur at the end of 
the Oration rammaſs all the Particulars of 
which before you had diſcoursd particularly 
and diſtintly togcther into one heap : and thus 
may we prolong our Orations. But if we ſtndy 
Conciſeneſs we muſt comprehend the whole mat- 
ter in one word : fome few Copulatives may be 
vsd, but moſtthings are to be joywd into one : 
all Repetitions taken out of the parts, and on- 
ly repeated in the Concluſion. 

If we ſtady Mediocriry, then to cull out the 
chiefeſt of the Parts, and diſcourſe only upon 
that. We are alſo to make uſe of the middle 
ſort of words, neither the longeſt nor the ſhort- 
eſt ; not of many about- one thing z bur in the 
middle berween both. Nor muſt we wholly take 
away our Epilogues out of the middle parts, 
nor uſe *em in all the parts: but where we de- 
fire the Hearers to rake moſt notice, there to 
uſe *em in the end. 

But if we wonld write a facetious Oration, 


take care to obſerye and afſhmilate the nature of 
the 


| 


. | 
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the words to the nature of men. Which ma 
be done, it we conſider. which are the arexell 
which the moſt accurate , which the- interme- 
diate both of Natures -and Cuſtoms. 


— 
— 


_ 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Diſpofutron of Wards. 


HE Figures of words are three, Simple, 
Compound, and Metaphorical. The one 
terminates in a Vowel, and ends in a Vowel 
by Syllables. The ſecond begins from a Mute 
and ends in a Mute. The third binds Murcs and 
Vowels together. 

There are alſo four orders of words; the 
one _— parallel, or elſe ſeparates like words : 
the {ccond makes uſe of the ſame words, or 
changes *em into others : rhe other calls the 
thing by one or more words : the other names 
Tranſactions in order, or cle paſſes *em by. 


b©]©])®)T)T— 


CAAP, XXV. 


Of Inter pretation. 


Nrerpretation is firſt to be divided into two 
I parts, and then ro be made perſpicuous. 
We divide Interpretation into two parts thus. 
Firſt, That he is able to do both this and that 
other. Secondly, my this man (a2, the other 

2 
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caninnt. Thirdly, That this man can do both 
this and that. Fourthly, That neither he nor 
the other can. Filthly, That he can, but the other 
cannot. Sixthly, That one 1s able to do the 
other thing, but that the other 1s not able to 
do the other thing. | 

Firſt, He can do b1th this and the other thing 
too; Thus. But I was not only the Author of 
theſe things in your behalf, but hinderd Timothe- 
us, who was ready t0 march againſt ye. 

Secondly, This man cannot, the other can ; 
as thus. Your Embaſſadours cannot, but this man, 
who is a friend to the Spartans, ts able to do your 
buſineſs. 

Thirdly, This man can do both this and that 
too: He has mot only ſhew'd himſelf moſt ſtout 
and walant in War, but for Coun|el and Advice 
he groves way to none. 

ourthly, Netther he #or another can. Thus; 
Neither he nor any other of his fellow Citizens 
mith a ſmall force can atlodge the Enemy. 

Fitthly , But he can, the other canmt ; As 
thus. He tis wigerow 17 his firength, but I am 
weak tn body. = 

Sixthly, He himſelf can do that other thine but 
the other cannt do the other thing ; as thus. I 
that ſtand at the Helm am able, bur he that 
has the Oar in his hand will neyer be able. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP- XXVI. 
Of Dilucidation. 


N the firſt place, give to all things their own 

Proper Names, avoiding Ambiguities. Be- 
ware of placing the Articles in their right and 
Proper Places; leaſt the Compolition be confus'd, 
nor diſorderly, To the Conjunftions ſpoken 
before, add the following Copulatives : as thus. 
I was preſent, where I appointed; but he who 
ſaid he would come, came not. Again, as when 
the ſame Copulative follows, Fir thou wert the 
cauſe of thoſe things, and of theſe thou atfo. - 

Confuſion of words is thus. *Tts 4 hard caſe 
for this man to ſirtke this man; for it is not clear 
which was the Per{on that ſtrook. 

How the Articles are to be properly plac'd from 
hence obſerve. This man this man injures. This 
is clear in the Greek, where there is a diſtinCtion 
of Nominative and accufative ; but not in E-g- 
iſh, where the Verb muſt come between. 

Sometimes one word has two fſignifications ; 
but that ſignificarion is to be applv'd, which is 
moſt Proper to the ſenſe, and which the {cries 
of the diſcourſe requires. 


D—_— 


CHAP. XXVII 


Of Antitheta, Eguates- 
P _—_ are thoſe things which toth in 


name and Efficacie, ate contrary t& their 


Oppolires, or cither the one orthe other. 
SZ Contrary 


. 
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Contrary both in name and words, thus 3 
Foy 1t 1s not juſt, that this man enjoying my E- 
fate ſhould grow Rich , but that I being depret/d 
of my own, ſhould be thus miſerably Poor. 

Contrary in name only, as thus. Let the 
Rich 21d Happy give to the Poor and Miſerable : 
Contrary in Efficacy thus. I cur'd this man when 
he lay ſick, bur he has 'done me the greateſt 
injuries Imaginable. Here is a contrariety in 
' the deed, not in the words. So that the nea- 
relt Aztitheſis is both in name and thing. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of Equation. 


Pair is when two even clauſcs are pro- 
nounc'd : and thus many ſmall clauſes may 
be equal to a few great ones, and equal in Big- 
neſs t5 equal in Number. And this is the form 
of Equation, Either for want Money, or through 
the greatneſs of the War. For theſe Clauſes 
arc neither like nor contrary, yet are they e-. 
qual one among another. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of Parommuoſis, or like Cadenctes. 


Ptommiujs is that which is bigger then Equa- 
| tion : For it does not only make Claulcs 

even, but a like, and of like words; as thus 
Bring: 
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Bring a deſire equal to that Imitation of Oration 
which becomes thee: But chiefly rhe Concluſions 
of the words are to be alike. Now thoſe arc 
like words, that confiſt of like Syllables, wherein 
moſt Letters are the ſame as in ws; dy iynacs; 
or as in the Engliſh Warm, Harm, Charm, Arm. 
Or as it we ſhould fay, This clink the Cloſe is 
now left oft by us in Proſe, And ſowe pals again 
to Exordiums. 


| _ _ 


——  . 


CHAP. XXX 


Of Exordiums. 


HE Exordium, is a Preparation of the 

Auditors , and a Summary Declaration 

of the SubjcEt to thoſe that know ir not , 

that they may underſtand the ſubject of the 

Biſcourſe,and give Attention to it; and as far as 

we are able, to deſire their fayourable Conſtru- 
. Ction of our words. 

In making our firſt propoſition to the hearers, 
thus; 7 ſlood up, to adwiſe, how we ſhould carry on 
the War againſt the Syraculans. Or, T toad uf to 
ſhew, that it did not behove us to aſſiſt the Syra- 
culans. And this a briet ſumming up of the 
Martcr. 

Now how toperſwade to attention, we ſhall 
beſt know from hence, it we underſtand what 
words and ſubjects moſt provoke our attention. 
Now we are generally moſt attentive when we 
conſult either about great things, or terrible 

S 4 things, 
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things, or things familiar to us. Or when the 
Or:ator tel} us they will demonſtrate to us, how 
juit, how honeſt, how uletul, how eafie to be 
accompliſh'd thoſe things are to which they ex- 
bort 1s:. or requeſt the Auditory to hear *em 
with Attention. Therefore as they themſelves 
uſeto dcal by others, ſo likewiſe we chooſing out 
of the premiſcs, the moſt proper to the bulineſs 
in hand, and raking *em clear to the Hearers, 
ſhall gaintheir Atrention. 

Then we ſhall acquire their favour and good 
Will, obſerving firlt how they ſtand affefted to 
our ſelves in particular, whether kindly or mo- 
roſely, whether well or ill. It they are beneyo- 
lent, it will be needleſs to ſpeak of benevolence, 
but if we muſt needs take notice of their kindneſs, 
we ought to ſpeak briefly with an Irozte in this 
manner. How great his been my affe*t1on to this 
City; an1 how cften,by my perſwaſin,you have atted 
with great frofit ad adv intage; an1 how juſt I have 
ſhewn ay ſelf t2 the Publit, rather chooſing to ex- 
perid of my own, then to te a Debtor to the Common- 
wealih, I dem 1t neealeſs to put ye 1n mind, who 
know 1t [0 well alreay;, now therefore if you will be 
ruÞd by ie, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew ye; how ye 
may do well. | 

Bur if the Hearers are neither oppoſite, nor 
well diſpos*d, we may tc!l *em, That ir is but 
juſt and uſeful, that they ſhould be kind to ſuch 
and ſuch Citizens.,and diſcourage thoſe who have 
as yet given no experiment of . char Ts Then 


we may ſtroke the Auditory with an Encomum , 
That they have always been accuſtonr'd to paſs 
their judmentsgravely and juſtly. 

Allo Extenuations may be us'd; as thus : 7 ſtood 


up 
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up, not confiding [0 much 1n my Eloquence, bat be- 
"3g TI ſhould offer that which 6. be for the 
. benefit of the Public. 
But as for thoſe.chat are obnoxious to Accu- 
fations, of neceffiry either themſelves, or the 
matter of which they diſcourſe, or the Oration it 
ſelf muſt contain the Accuſations. Now theſe 
Scandals are drawn either from the time paſt 
or preſent. If any ſuſpicion be had of any, 
from the time paſt, then make uſe of Apnticipa- 
220m towards the Auditors. Nor am Tignorant, that 
T Iye under ſome kind of Scandal among ye : But 
I thall make all thoſe appear tobe falle. Then 
make a ſhort Apology in the Exordius (if thou 
haſt any thing to ſay tor thy (elf, or in repeal of 
the Judgments) for if a man lic under any Scan- 
dal privately or publickly, judgment will ſurely 
follow, or elſe has been already, or ele the Ac- 
cuſers will not take judgment; and we muſt then 
fay that the thing was unjuſtly adjudg'd ; or that 
we were injur'd by our Enemies: or if this be 
not ſo probable; that ir ought ro ſuffice for us, 
who had then the worſt of 1t, and that it is un- 
juſt, ſince the Matters are already decrecd, to 
bring the Accuſations a___ the Stage again. 
* Butrit theSentence belikely to prove notorious, 
then allcadge thy ſelf prepard to anſwer all Ac- 
cuſations in this moſt honourable Afſembly, and 
that if thou haſt done the Commonwealrh any 
injury m—_— and of {er purpoſe, thou art 
ready to ſuficr.It theEnemicsdo not infiſt violent- 
' ly, then bringthe Argument of conjecture, That 
tecauſe rhey believe they have accusd us falſe- 


Iv, therefore they defiſt trom their Proſccurion. 
For it is not probable that they ſhould _ ro 
VC 
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_— — given, had they brought a real 
Accuſation. Alſo we ought at the ſame timero 
inveigh againſt Calumny, letting the world know 
how venomous, how pernicious,and of how many 
miſchiets it is the common Caule : and how 
many men have been ruir'd by falſe Accuſations. 
We may alſo declare how idle a thing it is for 
thoſe that conſult the common ſafety not to hear 
what is ſaid by all, and then to conſider what 
they hear, bur to lye feſtring the Accuſations of 
particular perſ2ns. And therefore for thy parr, 
thou art to declare and promiſe, that thou wilt 
ofter nothing but what is juſt, honourable, and 
profitable. 

Accuſations from the preſent time arc brought 
againſt Orators, firſt for their Age. _ For itthey 
be either roo young or too old, the Auditory 1s 
oftended. Or it the Orator ſpeak withour inter- 
mitſion, for then he ſeems to take too much bu- 
{incſs upon him, though he never ſpake before, 
and he ſcems to ſpeak for ſome private end, that 
harangues contrary to the common cuſtom, 

For theſe things, excuſes and pretences muſt 
be alledged by rhe younger pcrſon, from want 
of Adviſers, or that he has not choſen any Sub- 
jet, but what may become his Age, as the Gyw- 
naſuuwn, Horſes , Armes, Warlike preparations, 
- which Subjects are proper for Youth to han- 

e. 
He may alſo inſiſt, that if his years do notper- 
mit to be as yer ſo wiſe, howe're, that he may 
have Sd it by ſtudy and diligence : and he 


may do well to. intimate, that by his failing no 
man ſuffers bur himſelf, bur if it be profitable 
what he ſays, the whole Nation will receive the 


Benefit. A 
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A Perſon ſuperanunated, brings his excuſes 
likewiſe from the want of Adviſers, and his own 
ſufficiency ; from the greatneſs and novelty of the 
dangers that threaten. Or it he be one that 
has frequently advis'd, from hisExperience; and 
fromthe ſhame it would be, that he who had fo 
_ advisd, ſhould nor now be permitted to 
peak. | 
Theſe are reproaches as to the Perſon ; bur 
there arc other as to the Matter. When the Ora- 
tor per{wades quict to thoſe who have done no 
injuty, or thoſe that are Superiour in Power, or 
to make an ignominious Peace, or perſwades a 
niggardly Parcimony as to the Sacrifices ro the 

1 | 

Here Anticipation muſt be made uſe ct to- 
wards theAuditors,and the Cauſes of theſe things 
muſt be refer deither to Necellity or Fortune, or 
the Times, or ſome particular Advantage; and 
alledge, that not the Adviſers, but the things 
themſelveyes are the occaſion of the Acci- 
dents. 

Now the Oration accuſes in Popular Haran- 
gues, when 1tis either long, or too Antique, or 
not over probable. If prolix, the reaſon muſt 
be a(crib'd to prolixity of the Subjects.If ancient, 

et that it is at this time ſcaſonable; it not proba- 
le, promiſe ro make it appear true in the pro- 
oreſs of the Oration. | 

And thus we are to conſtitute our Popular 
Haranguesz but how ſhall we order *em> If 
there be no exception againſt the Matter nor the 
Orations, expoſe the Propotition preſently at the 
beginning: then requelt atrention and benevolent 
Audience, Bur it there be any Exceptions, we 

alc 
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arc to anticipatethe Auditory, bringing firſt our 
Apologies, and Excuſes as briefly as we can, and 
requeſting the favour of the Hearers. 


CHAP. XXXl. 


Of Narration. 


Af all this, there is a neceſſity that either 
werelate or call to mind paſt 'TranſaCtions, 
or that we declarepreſent ACtions,or that we fore- 
tell ſuch asare to come to paſs hereafter. If then 
we were to repcate the TranſCtions of an Embaſ- 
fie, it would behove us to relate all things that 
were ſaid perſpicuouſly , that firſt the Gran- 
deur of the Oration might appear. For this 
would be only a bare Narrative,where no other 
Figure of ſpeech would interfere. So thar it any 
miſcarriage happen'd, the Hearers may believe 
Chat it did hot FA out through any negligence of 
ours, but for ſome other Cauſe. Bur 1t it fell 
out according to our expeCtation, they may not 
believe it happen'd by Chance, but by means 
of Induſtry and Seduliry. And this they will 
the more eaſily believe, ſeeing that if they were 
not preſent at the Tranſaftion of Affairs, they 
may obſerve by our Alacrity in the delivery of 
our Relation, that we have not left out any 
thing, but that we accurately give an accompt of 
every thing. But in a Popular Harangue, when 
we either call to mind things paſt, or make a re- 
lation of the preſent Afair, or toretell what is 
to-come, we are todo thele things, briefly, per- 

ſpicuouſly, 
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ſpicuouſly, and not with probability. Perſpicu- 
ouſly, that the Hearers may underſtand wha is 
laid ; Briefly, that they may remember what is 
ſpoken ; taithfully, leſt before we hayeconfirm'd 
our Oration by proots and legality of Proceed- 
ings, the Hearers ſhould reje& our Relation. We 
ſhall perſpicuouſlymake appear either from words, 
or from the buſineſs it ſelf, From the bulineſs it 
{clt,if we do nor relate the Matters confuledly and 
out of order, bur ſuch aswerefirſt done or to be 
done, in the firſt Place : and the reſt afterwards 
in their Order; and not forſaking the Order 
which we have propos'd to our ſelyes,: to fall up- 
on another thing. 

In Words we ſhall be perſpicuqus,when we re- 
late the Tranſaftions in words proper to the 
Matter; and if we place our reed according to 
the common cuſtom, and not confuſedly or 
prefunRorily; but always obſerving a Cohe- 
rency. 

x Brevity we ſhall be perſpicuous, if both 
from things and words we cut off thoſe things 
which are not neceſſary to be ſpoken; leaving 
only thoſe things, which if they ſhould be taken 
away, the Oration would be obſcure and diff- 
cult to be underſtood. We ſhall be thought 
faithful, and tobe credited, it we bring Reaſons, 
by which the things that are ſaid to be done 
may ſeem to be probable. And as for thoſe 
things that are like to fall under too grear a 
Cenfare of Improbability, to lay *em quite aſide. 
Bur if of neceſfity they muſt be ſpoken, the 
Orator muſt relare the things upon his own 
knowledge, and reſerving *em to the Proper 
place of refutation, where he intends ro _— 

other 
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other things that are intermix'd, muſt promiſe 

in the Progreſs of his Oration to make 'em out 

"to be true, pretending firſt ro make out other 

things more difficult ; which being, done, there 

1s no Queſtion but they will bcheve the reſt. 

—_ is the way to cure the Increduliry of the 
cAIcrs. 


—_— 


CHAP. XXXIL 


| 


"A N no w we ſhall order theſe Narrations, 

Maniteſtations and Prediftions after a 
threctold manner. For it the Actions of which 
we diſcourſe be few, and notorious to the 
Hearers, we muſt joyn the Relation to the Ex- 
ordiue, leaſt that parr being plac'd {cparately 
ſhould ſeem roo ſhort. 

But when the affairs are very many and un- 
known, it is requeſite that Relations be join®d 
to cyery one, and that we make *cm our to be 
juſt, profitable and honeſt, by which means we 
may not only make a bare Relation without 
any Variety, but take the Ears of the Hearers. 
Bur if they bz ACtions but of a middle con- 
cernment, then the Relation, or the Maniteſta- 
tion, or the Prediction muſt be plac'd in the 
Exordium, as partof the Body of it ; which may 
be done, if we Proſecute the Relation from the 
inning of it without intermiſſion, not taking 


in any thing, but barely and nakedly relating 
the things themſclyes. 


CHAD. 
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CHAP. XXZX1ll. 
Of Confirmation. 


O*® neceſſity,Confirmation muſt follow next, 
to confirm the Relations foregoing by juſt 
and profitable Proots, as: we promis'd before to 
do. Sceing then we are to make our Relations 
cloſely connex'd together, the moſt proper Proot 
for Popular Harangues are to be drawn from the 
Cuſtom of things, from Example, from Com- 
memoration, and from the Opinion which all 
men conceive of the Orator. And it we happen 
upon any other Proots, they are to be made 
uſe of. | 

Now theſe Proofs arc thus to rank*d. Firſt, 
the opinion concerning the Speaker. Which it 
it cannot be done, then firſt the uſual Cuſtem 
of things; where we muſt ſhew, Thar the things 
by us related, and the like tothem, uſually werc 
wont to be done in this manner; and then we 
muſt bring Examples : and if there be any things 
of Similitude with thoſe things which we have 
{pok'n, we muſt not omit it. Thoſe Examples 
alſo are to be made choice of, which are both 
agreeable to the matter and to the Auditory ; 
and next in os or time. Burtit rhere be none 
ſuch, then trom ſuch other things as are of 
gs importance and moſt notoriouſly kown. 

frer this, we muſt make uſe of Sentences. For 
we are to terminate theſe parts where Probabili- 
ties and Examples were handPd,with ny 9g: 
and Sentences. And this is to be done for the 
confirmation of matters. 


But 
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Bur if credit be immediately given to the Re- 
lation, we may omit the Proofs themſelves, and 
deduce the Confirmation of the ACtions betore 
rehears?d from aſſertions of juſt, legal, uletul, 
pleaſant, eaſie, poſſible and neceſſary. And it 

it be ſo, juſt is to be plac'd in Front; proceed- 

ing with what is like to juſt, what contrary to 
| faſt, and what has been adjudg'd to be juſt. 

Examples are alſo to be brought like to thoſe 
things by thee averr'd to be juſt. And yu will 
have many things to ſay from thoſe things by 
every one in particular {uppos'd to be juſt, and 
* from thoſe things ſo deenvd in the ſame City 
where the Oration is deliver'd, as allo in ſeveral 
other Cities,concluding inthe end with Sentences, 
and midling Enthymemes, diftcring one among 
another, if the part be prolix; and if we de- 
ſign to recollet, making uſe of a conciſe Re- 
petition. Bur if it be of a moderate length, 
with a Recapitulation, puting an end to thar 
part, we may begin another. As for Example; 

That 1t 15 juſt for us to aſſiſt the Siracuſans, 7 
beheve to be [uffcrently made out by what we have 
ſatd. Now that it will be alſo for our advantage, 
T ſhall endeavour to ſhew ye. And then again,as 
to Profit aud Advantage, the ſame Method is to 
be obſerv'd, as has been taught in rcterence to 
Zuſt, adding to the end of the part either a Re- 
petition or a Concluſion, and then beginning a- 

In with what remains behind : And this is 

e way to joyn one patt to another, and ſo 
finiſh the whole contexture of the Oration. At 
laſt having by Proofs ſufficiently confirnid the 
thing which thou wowd(+ perſwade, then Sum- 
marily with Ezthymemes Sentences,andFlourithes, 

It 
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it behoves thee to ſhiw, that it is unjuſt, dilad- 
Vantagious, infamous, and unpleafant to att 0- 
therwiſe ; adding a 'breif Amtitheſis, that it is 
both juſt; profitable, honourable and delightful 
to followy thy Counſel and Advice, cloſing up 
the whole with certain grave and pithy 
rences, 


————. FY EY le ths n "_— © $2 — —————— 
— —_ hb ee 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of Anticipation. 


' A Ntzcrpation is when we endeavour to vilific 

the objeftions that have been made a- 
gainſt what - has been {aid by us. Therefore 
it behoves us to leſſen the objections of the ad- 
yerſary, and extol our own Afſertions ; to which 


pp—— 


purpole it will be requiſite to compare one with 


one, if thine be the greater, or more with more 
or one with ' many, or many with one : an 

when we have done this, we muſt conclude 
with Repetitions,and the fore mention'd Colours 
and Flouriſhes of Ratiocination, Enumeration, 
Eleftion, Interrogation and Irony. 


_ a __—_——— 


cent ha y 4 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Several manners of Perſwaſiop. | 
BY* now, if we were to perſwade the giv- 
A 0g 


alliance either to private Perſons of 

to Cities ; Brevity will be moſt convenient : and 
i ary atts of Friendſhip, Favour, or Pity have 
F ; locmeriy 


—_—— 
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formerly paſt berween them and the Auditors, 
it will be well remember'd. - For men are apr 
to aſſiſt thoſe who have been formerly { afkeced 
toward *em : and-have a kindneſs for thoſe from 
whom, or from whoſe friends, cither themſelves 
or their Relations have receiv'd' any kindneſs, 
or {o believe. Now if ve find that any thing 
of this has been dor:-, it is to be urg'd to excite 
Compaſſion. It is alſo to be made out, that 
they either do or may cr are. like to ſuffer un- 
juſfly, unleſs they are alliſted by the Auditory, 

If theſe Places are wanting, we are to prove 
*em deſtitute of all thoſe Felicities that other 
men enjoy, and that they never can be able to 
arrive at any thing of a happy Condition, un- 
leſs the Auditory take pity upon *em. And 
thus we incite to Compathon. ' 

But we divert from pity by alledging the 
contraries, laying open the whole- buſineſs, and 
by Proofs demonſtrating to the Auditory, that 
what they | an to do 15 unjuſt, illegal, per- 
nicious, infamous, 9c. Ip 

Bur he that would contradi& the Perſwaſions 
of others, muſt lay down in his Exordiam the 
Aſſertions of his adverſary, which he deſigns to 
oppoſe ; what elſe he has to ſay muſt be done 
in ſeveral Prologues by themſelves. Afr the 


Prologues, he is to np" every one of the 
t 


faid Afertions to be either falſe, or unjuſt, or il- 
legal, or pernicious, nor conſentanous to what 
the adverſary exhorts. Which he muſt do by 
proving his Allegations of Falſhood, Injaſtice; 
Illegality, Perniciouſneſs, &4c. And this is the 
cheiteſt way of Diſlwaſion. | | 
Bur if this bz not to be done, then make uſe 
of 
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of what remains : as if the adyerſaryDemonſtrate 
the thing to be juſt, endeavour thou to prove 
it infamous, or unprofirable , or irkſome , ot 
impoſhble, or whateyer elſe may be proper to 
thy purpole, 

If the adverſary demonſtrates the thing to 
be profitable,do thou proye it to be unjuſt, ot 
bring whatever other objeftion tnay ſtand thee 
in : magnifying thy own, and clouding 
the Arguments of thy adverſary. Not will it 
be amiſs to make uſe of Ezthymemes and Sen- 
 tences, and ar length to ſum up all in a Recapi- 
tulation, having firſt refured the Anticipations of 
the Adverſary. 


A —_— _ WT — —_—w— 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of Prazſe and Diſpraiſe. 


| þ praiſing and difpraiſing we are to otder 
& our Proems after the ſame manner as in 
the Del:berative kind. After the Proem we are 
to divide the benefits external to vertue, and 
the benefits internal in vertue. The benefits ex- 
ternal to' yertue are Health, Strength, Beauty, 
Wealth. Internal vertues ate Willom.] uſtice, 
Fortitude, and the mere noble Sciences. Now 
we praiſe thoſe things that are ſeated and inherent 
in vertue. Bur as for the Strong, the Healthy, 
the Rich, the Beautiful and the High born, we 
do” not applaud them , but we {ay that they 
are happy. Which things being diligently con- 
fider'd, we order the Genealogy in the firſt place : 
for that,both as to _ and all other Creatures 

2 is 


OT ——— <_—_— a _ —_—__— w 
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is in the firſt place cither noble or ignoble. And 
therefore we rightly begin the praiſes cither of 
men or of any other Crcature from their de- 
ſcent. But win we deiign to cextol any affefti- 
on, or thing, any Otation, or Eſtate, we praiſe 
what is mott worthy Cormmendation in them. 
From rhe Stock we derive our Excom ans thus. 
If his Progenitors were famous ; we are to enu- 
merate cyery-one from the firſt of the race to the 
Perſon living, and of every one make ſome re. 
markable Obryxionl the firſt were perſons of 
Induſiry, and men of Renown, and that the reſt 
were Perſons never noted for any worthy Adts,we 
are to cxtol the firſt,and paſs by the reit,pretend- 
ing that - reaion of the orcat number of his An- 
celtors, thou wilt not be tedious inennumerating 
the whole Line : befides that it cannoe be un- 
known to all men, that they who are born of 
enerous Parents, generally tread the footſteps of 
their Fore-fathers. Bur it the firſt Progenitors 
were men of ill Fame, and the Father and Grand- 
father Perfons of Renown, the firſt are to be 
omitted under pretence of Prolixity : and the 
aſt are to be applanded, not doubring biit the 
Fo _— of ſuch Perſons were equal iti Yalih 
to them. Bur if there were nothirig of Splen n! 
Anceſtrv, praiſe the Perſon himſelt for his 'own 
Generoſity and Bravery, adding, that all mien are 
well born who ate born toVertue ; and that they 
are to be preferr'd before all others, who are bor 


oy 


to be the Ornaments of their own Parchtage, 


give luſtre to their Anceſtry; for that many 
times Perſons born of Noble Prrcnagh,” des 
nerate. | 
The fame Method is to be uſed in vilifying 
theParentage of any Perfort. Wheg 
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When we come tothe Actions of the Perſon 
whom we applaud, we are firſt ro begin with his 
Juſtice, then commend him for his Prudence, 
next for his Fortitude and in eyery Enccmium, 
it willnot be amiſs to uſe many words, to render 
the Oration Splendid and Magnificent. 

In villytying, Ironics arc of great uſe, and ro 
deride the Adyerſary in thoſe things for which 
he chiefly magnifies himſelf. 


CHAP, XXXVII. 


Of the ſorts of Queſtions. 


Iterrogation- is chiefly uſeful againſt Contra- 
| | Pringres they that Interrogate muſt begin 
in the ſame manner with thoſe that are accugd. 
Where when we have brought proper prerences at 
ws beginning for rage are then to proceed 
co Interr Now ghe Proper pretences in Ci- 
vil Aﬀernblia Ba, XA we do not do it for con- 
tentions ſake, but ro make the matrer plain to 
the Auditory z' and becauſe the Adverſary firſt 

with us. Now in private Diſpures we are 
to alledge the Enmities,or the ill manners of the 
Perſans interrogated, or their AfeCtion to the 
Adverſe party. | In public Diſputes we mult al- 


"ledgeLegaliry, Juſtice and Public profir. 
5 et] Jain fram'd out of theſe, apd 


things like theſe, after we have propounded in 
order eyery one of the things done , faid, or 
| V+ thought, 
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thought, we muſt make our Interrogations, and. 
ſhew how they are-contrary to Juſtice, ro Law 
ro publick and private Profit ; and then we muſt 


conſider all together, whether they are contrary 
ro themſelyes, to the Manners of good men, or 


ſuch as ſeem to be (o. 


But to avoid prolixity in ennumerating every 
one particularly one by one, how much the more 
we prove the Perſons interrogated to be averſe 
to ingenious Studies, to good Actions, or good 
Manners, by ſo much the more ſhall we render 
*m obnoxious to the Auditors, Nor muſt we 
interrogate with a ſevere and moroſe Counte- 
nance ; but a mild and 'winning Alpett. By 
which means the Orators will avoid all pretence 
of Scandal, and their Orations will be the more 
acceptable to the People. 

hen we have diligently interrogated. as 
much as isneedful, and enlarg'd upon the Queſti- 
ons, then it will be requiſite to ſum up all at the 
concluſion, for the ſatisfaftion of the Auditory. 


— 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


The Peroration. 


OW then it behoves thoſe that ſpeak and 
| write, to deliver their Orations according 
tro the Aftions, and to accuſtom our ſelves to 


make uſe of all theſe _ —_ and rea- 


dily. How then to ſpea ially both in 


private and public Diſputes.and in Converſe with 
Ot 1Cr9,W? have here the moſt.and the moſtArtiſi- 


cial 
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cal affiſtances. Bur an Orator rmift nor. only b* 
careful of his Words, but of his Life;ro adorn it 
with the 7dea's 'afore' mention'd. For the care of a 
mans Lite and Converſation avails as weli to per- 
{wafion, as to the gaining of Eſteem and Repu- 
ration. Firſt then, we are to divide - things ac- 
cording to the diviſion cf true Diſcipline, whar is 
tobe handPdin the: firſt, and what mthe ſecond, 
what in the third;-atid what in the fourth place. 
Then we are-to 'make thoſe preparations which 
are neceſfary for the Auditors, as'in the Chap- 
ter of Fxordruns. For we may wiri favour to our 
Perfons if we keept conſtant to ofir Profeilions ; 
and preſerve the-ſame friends while we live ; not 
wavering irt our Studies, bur ſtill following the 
fame courſe. We: ſhall render the Auditors at- 
rentive, it our Subjefts be always. Important, Ho- 
nourable andProfitable.Now having made theAu- 
ditory both kindand-attentive, :when we come to 
ropole our Matter, whatever contains the diſwa- 
Foifrom Evil, and the perſwaſton ro Good, they 
will readily and cafily admit, as being for their 
A or elle reze&t the contrary. Now to 
render thy Oration brict,perſpicuous and profita- 
ble, this is tro be done. "Thou ſhalt quickly con- 
clude if thou doeſt nor deſign to aft all roge- 
ther, but the firſt, firſt of all,and the next in order. 
Thou wilt be perſpicuous, 1t thou makeit an end 
of onething before thou paſleſt to another, 
Thy Oration will be probable, ifthou doeſt not 
alt any thing cmm_y ro thy own Genius, and 
the good opinion' had. of thee; and if thou doſt 


not pretend the {ame Perſons to be both thy 
Friends and Enemics; : 
Of Proofs, we are to make choice of thote 
which 
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hich we .know. to be ſo proper to accompliſh 
Our Flap A we are able to explain *em to 
others: bur asfor ſuch as.we have notreal know- 
lege of, to = thoſe as they molt frequently 
happen: . For thou ſhall a& moſt ſecurely, in 
things of this nature,if thou art guided by cuſtom. 
© Jn Diſputes with the Adverſary, it we con- 
tend by way ,Oration, we: nauſt make our our 
Proofs our of thoſe things that are ſpoken. - : . 
Bur if the. Diſpute be abour Contrats, we 
are to procced according to the Laws both writ- 
ren and unwritten, wich the choiceſt witnefles, and 
at a time perhx?d. * HY 
And in the.Concluſion we ſhall the better im- 
print into the. Memory of the Auditors, what has 
n ſpoken ,, if we make a brict and ſummary 


Ry 3 ans Eo by ran 
f we ſhall put *m in mind, 


h 
Bane 
ou things if we undertake Actions that 
are the Cauſes of many and honorable eyents. 
And theſe arc the Preparations we muſt make 
toward. a vertuous Lite: the former Treatiſcs 
concern'd the Exerciſes of Eloquence. 
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